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BOOK THE SECOND. 
AGE OF HENRY THE THIRD. 

CHAP. I. 

itaiare, limits, and extent of the royal. patoer, vnder the 
last princes of Fahis. — Functions of the States Ge. 
Tteral. — Institution, and privileges of the parliaments, 
— Provincial assemblies. — Revenues. — Management 
of the Jinances. — Public Jvnds. — Coin. — Military 
force. — Infantry. — Cavalry. — Arms. — Excesses tf - 
the soldiery, — ArtiUery. — Ransoms. — Nam/. — Gat- 
lies. — General state ^tke French marine. 

THE prerogatives enjoyed and exercised, as c H A P. 
well by Henry the Third, as by all the ^ 
kings of France his predecessors, during the ,-.._ 
course of the eixteenth century, might be said ^si^ 
to approach nearly to that species of power, ^'^'1^ 
which we justly deDominate arbitrary and un- French 
VOL. IV. B limited. ^''W^ 
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t HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

C HA P. limited. Louis the Eleventh, the Tiberius of 
I . . -', . - . _ t France, who combined in his character greater 
I5J4— vices and greater talents, than were perhaps 
'^ '' ever seen united on the throne in one man ; 
had, by the oppression and destruction of the 
nobility, erected the despotism oi the crown 
upon their ruins. The people became gainers 
by the exchange of a single tyrant, instead of 
many ; for, it would be equally absurd and false 
to suppose, that at any period since the eleva- 
tion of the family of Capet, and the formation 
of the feudal system, the nation collectively 
was possessed of civil liberty, guaranteed hj 
laws against royal and aristocratic encroach- 
ment. Almost all the odious branches of pre- 
rogative, exercised in England by the princes 
of the house of Tudor, and wrested from 
those of Stuart in the succeeding century, 
were vested by long prescription in the French 
nionarchs. The ablest civilians, the gravest 
writers, and the wisest magistrates, who flou- 
rished between the accession of Henry the 
Second in 1547, and the death of Henry the 
ttiCmited Th'fd in ^$^9* agreed in recognizing, the un- 
power, ex- limited powers of the crown. ** The kings of 
^j_ ' France," says Cayet, a contemporary author, 
** do not resemble the Polish sovereigns, and 
** others who swear at their election to observe 
•* the laws made by those who have elected 
** them ; but on the contrary^ they have the su- 
** preme and absolute authority over their peo- 
*' pie. On their will depend all the delJbera- 
" tioQS of peace and war, tlie taxes and tributes, 
"the 
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AGE OF HENRY THE THIRD. - 

'* the distribution of benefices, offices, govern- chap. 
** ments, and magistrates*." It seems scarcely . __'. _, 
pos-sible to describe despotism in clearer co- »j74— 
lours. Charles the Ninth, when he had hardly **'•* 
passed the limits of childhood, did not hesitate 
to say to the parliament of Paris, composed of 
the most respectable individuals for age, virtue, 
dignity, and talents; " It is for you ■to obey my Lwiguig* 
" orders, without presuming to examine them ; the^Nini^ 
** for I know better than you, what is thg custom 
" of the kingdom, and what order and decorum 
" demand* ." Whatever indignation such a 
speech might excite in the bosoms of his au- 
dience, it produced no remonstrance, nor re* 
clamation on the part of the parliament. 

When the Protestant princes of the Ger- 
man empire presumed in 1586, to represent to 
Henry the Third, the injustice of violating his 
own edicts, granting liberty of conscience to 
his Hugonot subjects ; he replied, in presence 
of the whole court, in these words; "It be-^dof 
" longs to me alone, to judge according to my ^J^JJJ 
" prudence, of what may contribute to the 
'•public welfare; to make laws for procuring 
'* it ; to interpret those laws, to change or to 
** abolish them, as I shall judge proper : I have 
«• done it hitherto, and I shall do it in future*." 
Even in the memorable assembly of the States 
General, held at Blois, two years afterwards, 

* Chnm. Norenn. vol. i. p. 4. 

* L* Liboureur sur CaKelmu) ToLiii. p. »j, Brantom, vo1.it. 

' De TliW) ToLis. p. 609. 

B a although 
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4 HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

CHAP, although he professed his readiness to abide bj 
L- -!) -— J ^^^ determinations which he should embrace, in 
157.P— conjunction with the delegates of the nation } 
'^^ yet he did not omit to state, that such a con- 
descension was the pure efiect of his own desire 
to contribute to the felicity of his people. He 
even apologized for so strong a deviation from 
the conduct of his predecessors ; and obviated 
the reproaches which might be made him, for 
subjecting himself to the laws which he had 
previously ordained''. Monttuc, D^vila, Chi- 
verny, Villeroi, and almost all the other writert 
of that period, many of whom filled the highest 
legal or civil employments, when speaking of 
the royal authority, regard it as paramount to 
law, and superior to any controul. 
^'^^ . Amonff the branches of prerogative most 
nent. frequently exercised, was that 01 arbitrary im- 
prisonment. No rank, profession, nor station 
were exempt, or protected from it; and the 
causes or pretexts upon which it was enforced, 
were so various, that they might be said to in- 
clude every species of offence. Treason or he- 
resy were the most ordinary ; and suspicion 
alone, independant of proof, was sufficient to 
condemn to a long and severe captivity, any 
subject, however elevated by public servicea. 
Under or illustrious from birth. D'Andelot, colooel- 
^^' general of the French infantry, and brother to 
the celebrated CoHgni, being questioned by 
Henry the Second, in 1 539, respecting his belief 

* D*Tboa, voLj. p.301. 
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AGE OF HENRY THE THIRD. 5 

of the real presence in the Eucharist ; and hav- CHAP, 
ing replied in a manner displeasing to that or- ^_^J-.^ 
thodox, tho' licentious monarch, was immedi- 1574 — 
ately sent prisoner to the castle of Melun. He *^ ^ ■ 
was, it is true, speedily released, at the powerful 
iateroession of his uncle, the Constable Mont- 
morenci: but even the office of a magistrate, and 
the dignity of a court of justice, could not prc- 
tect from a similar treatment, several members 
of the parliament of Paris. The two Presidents, 
du BouTg, and du Faur, suspected of holding 
heretical doctrines, were seized while exercising 
their judicial functions, in their seats ; and three 
others were arrested in their houses '. Under the PrudvA* 
following reign, ini56o, Louis, Prince of Cond^, Seo^d. 
though allied to the royal blood, and attending 
the convocation of the States General, to which 
be had been invited by assurances of safety on 
the part of the crown, was notwithstanding ar- 
rested, and committed to custody. The case 
was rendered still stronger, by the considera- 
tion that Francis the Second, who authorized 
to violent an act of authority, had not attained 
to manhood j and was in the strict sense of the 
term, a minor, when he ventured upon the mea> 
sure'. Charles the Ninth, or more properly, chwie* 
Catherine of Medicis, availing herself of his iiwifinih. 
power, as he lay expiring; did not scruple iii 
1574, to send the Marshals Montmorenci and 
Coss6, to the Bastile, on suspicions, never 
diirly ascertained, of their being privy to the 

* lyAubigD^i Hilt. IToir. toL. i, p. I4, 
' Dirib) p. 73- 
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6 BISTORT OF FRANCE. 

CHAP, design of her youngest son, the Duke of Alen- 
■^. __.'_. , son, to withdraw from court. Nor did the high 
*j74 — quality of that prince himself, who became, 
'**'■ aiter the decease of Charles the Ninth, pre- 
sumptive heir to the crown, preserve him from 
HMtythe experiencing the same treatment. He, as well 
as Henry, King of Navarre, first prince of the 
blood, were long detained captive in the castle 
of the Louvre, by Henry the Third, from mo- 
tives only of state precaution. • 
Creition The institution and creation of commissions 
^'"folr *°'' *^® ''"^' of crimes, pretended orreal, formed 
the trial of another branch of the royal authority con- 
"*«** stantly enforced, which laid at the mercy of 
the crown, the life and freedom of every sub- 
ject. Numerous and striking instances of this 
practice, occur throughout the reigns of the 
last princes of the house of Valois. In many, 
the forms, as welt as the essence of justice, 
were equally violated. Henry the Second, a 
abort time before his death, in 1559, after ar- 
resting various members of the Parliament of 
Paris, named commissioners to form a tribunal 
for their trial. It was composed of several coun- 
sellors of that body kself, selected for their 
approved zeal, or their devotion to the orders 
of the court j together with tlie Bishop of 
Paris, and the Inquisitor of the faith. Du 
Bourg pleaded his privilege, as a counsellor of 
the parliament and of the church, in otder to 
exempt himself from their jurisdiction; but hit 

■ HKcrai, Tol- i>- p-iii and m. DaviL) p. 5991 400- 

objec- 
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AGE OF HENRY THE THIRD. 7 

objections were over-niled ". Under Francis chap. 
the Second, in 1560, by the edict of Romo- . _'' 
rentin, a court was erected in every parliament 1574— 
of the kingdom, to which was exchisively con- _'.^''' 
dned the trial of heretics. These tribunals, [onht 
from their severity were denominated "Les^of**- 
** Chamhres Ardentes • ;" a title which suffi- 
ciently denotes their destination. In the case 
of Louis, Prince of Conde, arrested towards the 
dose of the same year, at Orleans; the crown, 
without any regard to his birth and privileges, 
named a tribunal to try him, composed only 
of three lawyers, taken from among the presi- 
dents and counsellors of the parliament of Pa- . 
risj acting under the Lord Chancellor, as Pre- 
sident. The Attorney-general was plaintiff and Truirf 
accuser, the first notary of the court of Parlia- ^f Condi. 
ment being appointed to take minutes of the 
proceedings on the trial. It wilt scarcely ex- 
cite surprize, that judges thus selected, should 
declare the Prince guilty of treason, and sen- 
tence him to lose his head. He vainly reclaim- 
ed the right of- being tried before the parlia- 
ment of Paris fully assembled, in presence of 
the King, the Peers of France, and ail tha 
great officers of the crown. No regard was paid 
to these demands, though founded on imme- 
morial usage ; and the royal pleasure supplied 
every deficiency in point of form. ' 

^ IVAubifne) Hitt. Untr. vol. 1. p. 84. * The burning Court*. 
' L'Art de Verif. Ic« Daxtt, torn. i. p. 64;, Danl*) p. 7; . 

B 4 Nor 
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8 - HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

CHAP. Nor did the power of the French kings, du- 

y^^^ , ring the greater part of the sixteenth century, 

'SI*— on a superficial view, appear to be 1es8 unlimited 
Rightof °^^' ^^^ property, than over the lives and liber- 
kvyiog ties of the subject. Louis the Eleventh, the' 
***^ he sacrificed the nobility to his vengeance or 
his policy, yet did not venture to impose con- 
tributions on the people, without some form of 
law, and sanction of their representatives. His 
two immediate successors, Charles the Eighth 
and Louis the Twelfth, were restrained by a 
consideration for the constitutional rights of the 
nation, from attempting to levy arbitrary impo- 
sitions. It was not till the accession .of Francis 
the First, in 1515, that the French kings dis- 
dained to solicit pecuniary aid, and began to lay 
taxes on the country, by the sole virtue and ple- 
nitude of their prerogative ^ Henry the Third, 
during the whole course Of his reign, exercised 
the power in its fullest extent ; and he varied 
the modes of imposing contribution, as welt as 
the amount exacted, in every possible way that 
ingenuity and oppression could devise. In 1578, 
twenty-two new fiscal edicts or taxes, issued by 
him, were sent to the parliament of Paris, to 
be registered and published'. Seventeen more 
were added at one time, in 1586, many of which 
proved very onerous, and occasioned universal 
complaint". As if these impositions were not 
lufiiciently heavy, arbitrary exactions, without 

* Hemoiretde Sully. Tol.i.' p.4iS< 

1 L'EttHlct Joum. p< 31. De Thou, toI. vii. p. 7*9. 

" De Thou, vol. bt, p. J9<i. l.'£toile, p. 91. 
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AGE OF HENRT THE THIRD. 9 

the name of taxes, were forced from the people. CHAP. 
Id January, 1587, Henry demanded of the king- . _'. ■ 
dom at large, the sum of three hundred thou- 1174— 
aand crowns ; and of the city of Pari? exclu- c^'j. 
aively, no less than thrtie hundred and sixty •orykww. 
thousand crowns ". Loans constituted another 
ordinary mode of raising supplies ; and they 
were, as may be imagined, absolutely compul- 
sory. In 1576, the counsellors and advocates 
of the parliament of Paris, were commanded to 
repair to the Louvre, and ordered to lend His 
Majesty, each, according to his ability, a cer- 
taio sum. About four thousand pounds ster- 
ling were raised by this expedient". Similar 
exacticHis were practised on the wealthy citizens 
of the metropolis. 

The creation of posts and offices, for which Creation of 
the persons who occupied or exercised them, " **" 
paid considerable sums, formed one of the most 
intolerable abuses, issuing out of the arbitrary 
power of the crown. It was indeed, more in- 
jurious to the people, than beneficial to the ex- ' 
chequer ; and was carried under Henry the 
Third, to an incredible height. In 1581, nine 
edicts of this nature were published; and in the 
following year, four more were issued, the pro- 
fits arising from which, were avowedly destined 
for the two powerful favorites, Joyeuse and 
Epemon'. Villeroi expressly asserts, that fit- Vemiiiy of 

pUce*. 



p. 17. 

' L'Etoilc, p.4» Hem.ponricr. irHiibdeFr. p.ij3. 

teen 



L'Etoile, p. 98. 

Memoirei pour Mrvir a I'Hiit. de Franc*, p. 6j. L'Et(Mlei 
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to HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

CHAP, teen hundred, or sixteen hundred officers were 

, ; employed in the collection of the revenues; all 

IJ7*— of whom had purchased their places, and the ag- 
'^*'' gregate of whose annual appointments, amount- 
ed to near a hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
Of these collectors, above one hundred and 
eighty were entitled treasurers of France, and 
enjoyed, each, a salary of five hundred crowns. 
He adds, as the strongest proof of the pecu- 
lation and plunder committed in the manage- 
ment of the finances, that every piece of three 
Livres, or half a crown English, levied on the 
subject, was reduced in passing through so 
many hands, to less than three-pence halfpenny, 
before it entered the royal treasury ; a dimi- 
nution hardly credible''. It is to be observed 
however, that no higher, not more incontestable 
authority than Villeroi, can be cited : he was 
secretary of state under Charles the Ninth, 
Henry the Third, and Henry the Fourth, by 
all of whom he was entrusted with the most 
profound secrets of government. 
J*°y»i '*'- It was customary to send letters, signed by 
qwwiion. the sovereign, or by his ministers, to corporate 
bodies, and even to individuals of reputed 
wealth, demanding either a free gift, or a loan 
of stipulated sums. Few persons dared to dis- 
regard, or to refuse the requisition. Even ec- 
clesiastics, who in that age were exempted 
under various pretences,' from contributing in 
a due proportion to the general wants of the . 

1 VillnXNf vol. ir. p.4ij and 4aii 
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state, yet were frequently taxed by Henry. In chap. 

157S, instead of the tenth and twentieth, which ^ ^ ^ ^ 

he had demanded of the clergy, he thought ij74 — 
proper to suhatitiite mandates, subscribed with '^*'" 
his own hand, desiring them to lend him cer- 
tain aums. They were apportioned according 
to the supposed faculties of the parties. The 
chapter of Paris " in Globo," was fixed at six 
hundred crowns: Marian, a rich canon, at two 
hundred and 6fty ; and others, at inferior ratea. 
This arbitrary substitution, wliich excited great 
murmurs, does not seem however to have met 
with compliance in alt instances. ' 

Persons trading in the articles of wine and K»F«ciodi 
salt, appear to have become objects of royal from'pw^ 
rapacity, in a more than common degree. In sona ia 
December, 1582, all the wholesale wine mer- '" '' 
chants in the city of Paris, were compelled to 
pay within twenty-four hours, on pain of impri- 
sonment, arbitrary sums, from five hundred 
crowns, which constituted the highest rate, di- 
minishing according to their supposed means, 
in a regular gradation. Similar demands were 
at the same time extended to the dealers in 
salt, throughout the whole kingdom'. The Thepeo- 
peopie were every where obliged to purchase ^.'ied°io' 
at the King's storehouse, such a quantity of pur.haj* 
this latter article, as the commissaries, instituted "''" 
for the purpose, should estimate to be requisite 
for their private consumption. The edict, en- 

' lieoKHrM -pour ht. a I'Hiit. da f r. p. 99. 
• Hud. p. IS*- 

joining 
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CHAP, joining obedience to so cruel an act oT oppres- 
^_ ^ ^ sion, was obtained from Henry in 1581, but it 
,,;4_ met with very general opposition thro'out tlie 
1JS9- provinces '. About the same time, be doubled 
opoo wine, the imposition of ten sous, or five-pence, ante- 
cedently levied upon every hogshead of wine, 
coming in, or going out of ^1 the cities of the 
kingdom, and their suburbs. It became neces- 
sary, in order to vanquish the repugnance of 
the parliament to publish this edict, that Henry 
should write a menacing letter with his own 
hand, commanding submission. " 
CoMomi The authority of the crown was not less arbi- 
' trary over the customs and duties, paid upon 

the importation,' or exportation of every com- 
modity, to and from the ports of France. There 
were however treaties subsisting with foreign 
powers, particularly with England, by which 
the King was restrained from raising, or dimi-« 
ilishing them in all cases, at his pleasure. In 
1^77, upon the complaint of the Englisli em- 
bassador, the augmented duties recently im- 
posed upon goods coming from that country, 
were taken off by the French governmeot". It 
seems that in the river Garonne, and probably 
thro'out the whole kingdom, these duties were 
two and a half per cent, on every branch of 
Pn-cmp- merchandize imported, or exported '. 'fbe 
**• right of pre-emption was exercised by the 

* MrmoirM pour tcr. * I'Hiit. de Pr. p, la;. 

■ Ibid. p.ia7 and lit. 

■ Le Labourcur nit CnWlnw, nLm. p. J19. 
t IM. p. jj6. 

crown ; 
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crown; and we find Charles the Ninth in 1573, CHAP. 
issuing peremptory directions to the governor ^ , '_ . , . 
of Bourdeaux, to take measures for securing -ijt^— 
all the best and finest wines made in its vici- '**'" 
-nity, for the use of Elizabeth, his ally. Queen 
of England *. Even over acts of a more pri- 
vate and personal nature, in which the revpnue 
had no concern, immediate or remote, the royal 
interference was equally strict and universal. 
No person of whatever quality, could pass the inferibr 
limits of France, without permission. Cathe- ^^ 
rine of Medicis, when regent, after the death of 
Charles the Ninth, in 1574, issued a prohibition 
to travel, unless after leave obtained*. Marriages 
the most violent and compulsory, were cele- 
brated between persons of the highest descrip- 
tion and rank, in consequence of a peremptory 
injunction of the King. 

Charles the Ninth, desirous to attach to him- 
self Christopher de Bassompierre, a native of 
I^rrain, of an antient family, and wishing to 
fix him in the court of France ; selected for his 
wife, a young lady of noble birth, named Louisa 
de Radeval, niece to Marshal Brissac. Her 
fortune amounted to the prodigious sum of 
fifty thousand crowns. She expressed, as did 
all her relations, the most unquaUfied reluct- 
ance to contract a marriage with a German and 
aforeigaer, who was unacquainted with the lan- 
guage, as. well as with the manners of France, 

■ I^ Laboomir nir CutetiiMi, vol. iii. p. jfij. 

■ Old. p.'4i7- 

and 
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CHAP, and who was not possessed of any patrimonial 
^_ _ , inheritance, being only a younger brother. But 
1574— Charles's determination overcame every impedi- 
*J*'' meht, and procured the immediate celebration 
of the nuptials ". It may form matter of surprize, 
that among the exertions of so undefined or un- 
limited a prerogative, we 6nd no trace of two 
branches, possessed by the English princes 
down to Charles the First, and which form 
strong badges of servitude. Th^se were pur- 
veyance, and wardships. If the former right 
was ever enforced, it could only have been a 
temporary act of violence or oppression. No 
court of wards existed in France, at any period 
' of the sixteenth century. 
Binien Notwithstanding the enormous extent of 

¥""" power thus vested in the French Kings, the 
of the national wisdom had erected bulwarks for its 
erowB. restraint, when too violently exerted. These 
barriers however, it must be owned, were rather 
intended for the protection of property, than 
calculated for securing their lives and I'reedom. 
In fact we find by experience, that cruelty is 
directed towards a few individuals; rapacity ex- 
TheSutw. tends over a whole people. The two great bar- 
'^*""^' tiers between the crown and the subject, were 
the assembly of the States General, and the Par< 
liaments; peculiarly, that of Paris. The States, 
which under various denominations, were co- 
eval with the monarchy itself, and which bore 
an intimate resemblance to the parliaments of 

* HcoMK* de BuMmpieir^ voLL f. tj. 

England, 
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England, were coitipofied of delegates from the chap. 

nobility, clergy, and the third estate. The .^ _ ^ , 

French monarchs, who did not, like the Eng- isn — 
hsh princes of the family of Tudor, their con- **'»* 
temporaries, stand in need of the approbation ''*'^^'^. 
of the representatives of the nation, to confirm 
their ordinary acts of tyranny, or to impose 
subsidies ; had suffered the assembly of the 
States General to fall into desuetude, during 
the greater part of the sixteenth century, 
Francis the First, in the course of a long reign 
of thirty-two years, from 1515 to J547, marked 
by many reverses and great calamities, had 
never once convoked that body. They were 
tumultuously assembled for a short time, after 
the memorable defeat sustained at St. Quintin 
in 1557, by Henry the Second, his son. But, 
when Francis the Second ascended the throne, 
and the great factions began to disturb the 
tranquillity of the kingdom, it was deemed ne- 
cessary to have recourse to the powerful engine 
of the States. They were held at Orleans, id 
1560; interrupted by the decease of the young 
king, Francis ; and resumed in the following 
year, by Charles the Ninth, his Buccessor. Henry 
the Third assembled them twice ; in 1576, and 
in 1588. In order to form an accurate idea €€ 
the degree of influence which national repre- 
sentatives possessed, in restraining or temper- 
ing the authority of the crown, it is requisite to 
follow the leading steps of their cooduct. 

The ostensible motive . of Henry, when he otiHe** 
convoked the States in 1576, was to determine H^^Kh^ 
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C H A P. on the measures proper to be embraced respect- 
ing the Hugonots. But, his concealed objects 
were, to induce them to grant him extraordinary 
aids of money, and to consent to the alienation 
' of a part of the royal domain. At their meet- 
ing, he promised thera in his harangue from the 
throne, to observe inviolably the regulations, 
which in concert with him they should make; 
and to grant no dispensation nor privilege, that 
could derogate from them in any manner. 
When however he found that the third estate 
was proceeding to adopt counsels calculated to 
diminish his prerogatives, and tending to ren- 
der themselves independant in their delibera- 
tions ; he changed his behaviour, and either 
eluded, or rejected their demands. The States, 
CD their part, displayed a spirit of energy and 
freedom, which might have done honor to the 
EaMgyof representatives of any people. Far from con- 
theSutM. aenting to the King's requisitions, they refused 
to grant the subsidies ; and their language rela- 
tive to the other proposition, was still more firm 
and inflexible. Undismayed by the apprehen- 
sion of Henry's resentment, Hemar, president 
of Bourdeaux, speaking in the names of the three 
orders, declared that " the domain of the crown 
" was sacred and inalienable ; that no case, 
•* however extreme, could be stated, in which 
•* they could permit of its being diminished j 
** that the sovereign was only the possessor 
Tiwrre- *' and tenant during life; and that the nation 
^iithe " being the proprietors, it was a fundamental 
lUeutjon *' law of the state, not to alienate the smallest 
16 « part 
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« part of the domain." They not. only resisted c H A P. 
every artifice and blandishment of the court, '• 
which were exerted to shake their determina- 1574— 
tion on this point ; but their remonstrance '589- 
operated so powerfully on the King, as to in- ^Jl^T'*' 
'duce him to relinquish his intention, and pre- 
vented the further prosecution of his plan for 
selling crown lands, to the amount of Hdy 
thousand crowns of annual revenue '. No 
speaker of an English House of Commons, 
would have presumed to address such a dis- 
course to Elizabeth, nor would that Princess 
have manifested such deference for the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

Although Henry could not vanquish the meri- SubniMiaa 
toriouspertinacity of the States General on these (aJLnK, 
points, in 1576, he still retained, undiminished, tbtSutcK 
hisovnprerc^atives: bhtin 1588, when theymet ""*"• 
again at Blois, he held a very different language. 
IVessed by difficulties, and insulted by the 
Guises, who after having driven him from his 
capital, had disgraced him in the estimatioq of 
all France; anxious to regain the confidence of 
bis subjects, as the only means of triumphing 
over the powerful faction by which he was be- 
set; he laid the unlimited powers of the crown, 
at the feet of the nation. All the abuses, mal- 
versations, and oppressions, which having grown ' 
up by long prescription, seemed to be inherent 
in the very essence of the monarchical autho- 
rity, he voluntarily and spontaneously subjected 

* DeThom<rol.viLp,450,iDdp.474'-<477* 
VOI„ IV. c to 
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c u A P. to the ceoaure of the national delegates. He 
^ _ _}' , offered to revoke without exception, all rever- 
IJ74— aions already conferred, and never to grant any 
^**^ in future. He referred to their wisdom, the 
laws which respected trials, appeals, and the 
expences attending courts of judicature. He 
submitted to them, the state of manufactures 
and commerce; allowed them to examine the 
finances, and to make whatever regulations 
they might think proper for their management 
and amelioration ; concluding by an assurance 
that he would so regulate his own household in 
future, that it should serve as a model to all 
his subjects for imitatioa. In order to render 
the laws which m^ht be framed by the assem- 
bly, equally binding and permanent, he evea 
condescended to become accountable, like the 
lowest individual, for any infraction of them, 
under the penalty of treason j and consented 
that they should be transmitted to the various 
parliaments of the kingdom, to receive the most 
universal sanction, as inviolable and unchange- 
able''. Louis the Sixteenth, when he opened 
the national asseutbly at VersailleB in >789, by 
no means manifested intentions or dispoaitioQi 
KO favorable to a radical change in the nature 
of the kingly office and pren^tives. 
Hip^iudt It is difficult indeed, to imagine any conces- 
otBtarft sioDS greater than these of Henry, or on which 
^^ it would have been more easy to have founded 
tb« bans of a free constitution. He pointed it 

* -O* Tkii. v*kz. p. sri— sit. 
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out to them, himself} and such was his dis- chap. 
tressed situation, that he must have yielded to u...,^— ^ 
any equitable propositions which the States had 1574— 
dictated. But in that great body, consisting ''"*■ 
of near four hundred members, there existed 
neither a spirit of patriotism, nor an «)laiged 
comprehension of the ioestimaUe advantaged 
attadied to civil liberty. Europe then contain- 
ed or presented scarcely any model of a limited 
monarchy. Spain, England, and Italy, might be 
. said to obey princes possessed of very exten- 
sive and arbitrary power. Denmark, Sweden, 
and Poland, might perhaps all lay claim to the 
enjoyment of a constitution, in which the repr^ 
sentatives of the nation ostensibly performed a 
part : but thoae states, tittle known to the 
French, were considered as too uncivilized or 
remote, to serve for examples in legislation. In Nuim of 
the assembly at Blois, the individuals compo>- ^'*'°*' 
sing the States, were either bigotted Catholics, bim. 
bent on the extermination of the Hugonots; or 
violent and factious men, corrupted with the 
gt>ld of Spain, and devoted to the ambitious 
views of ^e Duke of Guise. That enterpriz- 
ing chief, far from desiring to emancipate the 
people, or to diminish the royal authority ; only^ 
aspired to become himself the depository of it, 
and to rednice the Kii^ to the shadow of a 
sovereign. The favorable moment for affixing 
legal barriers to the despotism oif the crown, 
was lost: Guise himself soon became the victim 
of his criminal projects ; and Henry, liberated 
ftom his apprehensions, laid aside his disposi- 
c a tion 
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c H A F. UoD to despoil himself of his power and prero- 
_*•_ . gatives. We may in fact assume, after the 

■tsjA— awfiil convulsions which France has witnessed 
i;B9- since 1 789, that the French people are not fitted 
to enjoy a constitution like our's* in which ino<- 
narchy, aristocracy, and democracy, melt into 
, each other. Two Kings, Henry the Third, and 
Louis the Sixteenth, precisely at the distance 
of two centuries, the former, in consequence <^ 
his profusion and vices, the latter, from the finan> 
cial embarrassments produced by war and minis* 
terial errors ; having each assembled the States 
General, offer the French to lay down the op- 
pressive or arbitrary prerogatives of the crown, 
and to become limited monarchs. In neither 
case did the delegates of the nation avail them- 
selves of the occasion. Rebellion and anarchy 
followed; which have been ultimately succeeded 
in the latter instance, by the most ferocious des. 
potism ever witnessed among men, under the lash 
of a vile Italian, endued with prodigious energies 
of mind, implacable, vindictive, insatiable, tA' 
boundless ambition, capable of every turpitude 
or atrocity, and prodi^ of human blood. 

TW pw- The parliaments might be 'said to form a 

''■^'^ second bulwark against the tyranny and oppres. 
sions of the crown. At the close of Henry the 
Second's reign, in 1559, they amounted to only 
seven in number ; and were, if strictly consider- 
ed, no more than the supreme tribunals of civil 
and criminal judicature, throi^hout France. But 
they possessed the advantage of being perma- 
nent ; whereas the States were only convoked 
under 
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under circumstances of national danger or em- c H A F. 
barrassment, for a limited and uncertain time. . _|l , ^ 
The parliament of Paris was besides, the organ tsn— 
and instrument through which the edicts ema- 'J*'' 
natingfrom the throne, received the stamp of ra- Tharpn- 
lidity. It belonged to that venerable assembly ™k='- 
to register, verify, and publish every pecuniary 
edict or imposition, laid by the sovereign on the 
people. Though this privilege was originally 
intended for no other purpose, than to give 
greater solemnity and publicity to acts of statej' 
yet it enabled the parliament to make frequent, 
and sometimes effectual opposition to such taxes, 
as were by them considered to be oppressive or 
unjust. Many striking examples of their pa- RnMonce 
triottc and independent spirit, which occur J^** 
uoder the reign of Henry the Third, sufficiently 
prove that virtue and freedom were not then 
extinct among the French. In 1578, the King 
having sent no less a number of edicts, insti- 
toting new contributions, than twenty-two, to 
be re^Btered, the parliament refused to sanc- 
tion them in the mass; and having selected 
some of the least exceptionable, returned the 
others. All the menaces of Henry could not 
indace them to publish those which appeared 
to be oppressive '. A stronger instance of the ExmaU 
right assumed by that assembly, to oppose such of it- 
acts of despotism, appears in 1581; when Bi- 
rague, the Chancellor, insisting on the imme- 
diate verification of nine new ^es, the first 

* L*Btfl8e, p. 31 utd js. 
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CHAP, president of the parliament stood up in his 
^ ^ '' _ ^ place, and replied in the collective names of 
1574— his colleagues ; that " according to the law of 
ijif. «< the King, which is his absolute power, the 
** edicts might pass ; but that, according to the 
** law of the kingdom, which is reason and 
" equity, they could not, and ougfit not to be 
** published." Henry persisting, they forebore 
however from further opposition '. It became 
necessuy for that prince to repair in person, and 
to bold a bed of justice, in orderto surmount 
the impediments which the parliament threw in 
the way of the taxes laid on by him in 1583, and 
1586; and it required the exertion of all the 
powers vested in the crown, to enforce their 
promulgation*. NcHie of his measures tended 
so much to render him universally odious, and 
to produce the defection which be experienced 
towards the close of his reign, as these com- 
pulsory exertions of arbitrary authority. " 
FtntiaciU Beside* the StiUes General and the Parlta- 
*(««•• ments, there existed other powerful obataclei 
to the unlimited exercise of the r^al preroga- 
tive. Many of the provinoes enjoyed the ri^it 
of holding their own states, under the controul 
of the governor ; and seem to have Hkewisc 
possessed the Acuity of laying on the particu- 
lar taxes, requisite for rabing the suns demuid- 
pd by the government '. If we wish to be coo- 

f L'Etoilet p. 4* uid 43- 

■ Ibid. p.63iii(Ifi4iMu!p-9i> Chro&.N«*. nl.L p.aS and 99. 
^ DeThour Tal<<rii. p. 719. 

■ HoMluc.Coinmn. voLw. p-A. M mmiii i de Hwi, fol.i. 
p. 60J— 6»». 
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vinced of the weight and influence of the pro- chap. 
viocial assemblies, in controuling the inordinate . |; __ ^ 
abuse of the royal power, we need only peruse tjj^ — 
the request, or rather the remonstrance; for *J'9* 
such it may be justly termed; presented to^^T^^ 
Henry in 1 578, by the States of Burgundy, as- geoeroui 
sembled at Dijon. It contains so severe a com- ^^^ 
ment on his administration, and speaks a lan- 
guage so nervous, bold, and independent, that 
we are astonished at its having been o^red, or 
received. The delegates who carried it' to the 
foot of the throne, demanded the reduction of the 
antient taxes to their former standard, and the 
abolition of the new contributions recently im. 
posed: they recapitulated the many acts of pro- 
digality committed by Henry ; and desired that 
conunisrionert night be named, to ascertain 
the extent of his dd}t8, to cancel such as were 
improperly contracted, and to liquidate those 
which were just, and well authenticated. They 
likewise pn^xued, that the money necessary 
to be levied for discharging the incumbrances 
<^ the King, dMwld be put into the hands of 
commisuonen, and fitithfiilly applied to the 
purpose &r which it was destined. 

Far &om resenting a speech so uncourtly, 
Hefiiy condescended to endeavour to moDify 
the dsie^ieB, dismissed them with many pro- 
mises, and actually exempted the province of 
Burpmdy from the ]»yment of the new taxet^. 
It may be justly questioned, whether any house 

* OeThoo, wtwL p.719.— 7JI. 
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CHAP, ofcominons, during tbe whole reign of Elizabeth, 
^' would have dared to offer her a similar reraoa- 
jj;4— strance ; and we may boldly affirm, that not- 
uS4- vithstanding the apparent limits imposed on 
her prerogative, by the existence of parliaments, 
she was in effect as arbitrary as (he kings of 
inibaity France ofthe sixteenth century. In i583,Henry 
crawnto made an experiment, which forcibly proved the 
eitortrao- impotence ofthe royal authority, when applied 
^^/oc- ^^ ^^^ pockets of his subjects. He dispatched per- 
cuimu. sons ofthe first rank and consideration, through 
the provinces, with orders to expose to the peo- 
ple his wants, and to demand pecuniary assist- 
ance. They met every where with peremptory 
refusals, accompanied by complaints and re- 
proaches against the profusion of the King. ' 
Amountrf It is difficult to state with any degree of ac- 
nu'eT^ curacy, the precise amount of the French re- 
venue under Henry tlie Third. The domain 
of the crown remained still very considerable ; 
though it is certain that before 1587, alienations 
had been made from it, notwithstanding the re- 
moDstraiices of the States General, to the ex- 
tent of sixteen millions of livres in value". We 
may estimate that sum as equal to seven hun- 
dred thousand pounds Sterling. The sale of 
the crown lands, which had remained untouch- 
ed and undiminished during near five centuries, 
from Hugh C^pet, down to the decease of Louis 
the Elevfpith, in 1483} began under the reign <^ 

■ BnAeq. Lemn ij Ritd 17. Da Thou, to).». p,li. 
■■ Cbian.NciT. voLi. p.aS. 
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Charles the Eighth, when that prince io 1494 chap. 

commenced his memorable invuion of Naples". ^ ._ ^ ^ 

Frevious to the expulsion of the English, which 1574— 
took place dbout the middle of the fifteenth ceo- '^''' 
tury, under Charles the Seventh, the French 
kings subsisted principally on their domains. 
Grants of money were only made on urgent oc- 
casions, for a limited time, which was usually 
short; and such contributions could only be ac- 
corded or levied, by the conaeot of the three 
orders of the States, who were solemnly convoked 
for the purpose. Strengthened by the accession 
of pdwec which he received, from the conquest 
of so many provinces previously occupied by the 
English, Cltarles the Seventh ventured to im- 
pose a permanent and annual taxation on his 
people. It was nevertheless assessed with such 
moderation, that no resistance was experienced 
from them i its whole amount not exceeding a 
million, eight hundred thousand Livres", or 
aboat eighty-five thousand pounds sterling. 
But under his successor, Louis the Eleventh, 
the taxes were raised to above four millions, 
seven hundred thousand Livres. Charles the 
iEufbth, before his decease in 1498, augmented 
them to above five millions, eight hundred thou- 
sand Livres. Even in the following reign, under 
Louis the Twelflh, whose paternal affection for 
his subjects, inclined him to diminish their bur- 
dens i yet the impositions continued rapidly to 
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CHAP, advance. He levied in 15141 seven millions, 
i_ , ^ , . ,f six hundred and fifty thousand Livrea '. If a 
ij74_ prince of such economj and benevolence, was 
'***• necessitated to increase the taxes, it may be 
naturally supposed that Francis the First, pro- 
iuse, magnificent, and continually engaged in 
expensive wars, conld not fail to o^ravate the 
evU. In fact we find that before the close of his 
. reign in 1547, he had more than doubled the 
amount of the sums levied by his predecessor. 
Francis raised them to fifteen miUons, seven hun- 
dred thousand Livrcs^. Under Henry the Second, 
they continued to be still progressive '. But a 
very considerable idlowance must be made for 
the continual and rapid encrease In the price 
t^ all commodities, as well as for the diminution 
in the ^ue of money, in consequence of the 
discovery of America, between the year 1493, 
and 1560. It would be difficult to calculate 
or estimate 00 sdiddaUt, Uie prodigious influx 
of gold and silver into Europe, from the New 
"Worid, and from th« East Indies, after the com- 
menoenent of tbeuKteenth century. 

In th« year 1517, Hemy the Tliird exacted 
thirty millions of Livfei, whieh were still iasuf- 
ficietit to t>reveac fait acoumulati^ an enumous 
debt'. Francis the first, at the time of his 
decease in 1547, notwHhst&niihog the perpetual 

V HMBoiradaMIr, Tti.l p>4>8. 

' Kkoot* deltNouc^ 3^9. 

' "-— "--="-r iiinliiiiMlriiliniiaftf llrtiiiiri|nm1iiiMliin 
lCit.dMTroaUoikPi«iic^ P<3f> 
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wan or miifertunes of his reign, yet by a sjs. chap. 
tematic economy had paid off every incum* ' _, 
briDce, and left near five minions of Livres in 1^74 — 
his cofiers. TTwt ftct proves of itself the supe- '^^^ 
riority of bis talents ; for he never was accused 
of avarice or rapacity. Bat, at the accession of OAa of 
Charles the Ninth, within fourteen years after. "**™*^ 
wards, the debts of the crown fell little short 
of three millions, five hundred thousand Livres ', 
or one hundred and fifty thoosand pounds ster* 
Kng. We may in like manner estimate by the 
same criterion, the administration of Henry the 
Second, as t^posed to that of his father Francis. 
The public debt encreased during the course 
(tf Charles the Ninth's reign; and Ronsard the 
poet, in his satyre of the *• Dryade violeg," 
pathetically laments, that the necessities of the 
Kmg had oompelled him to sell a great part 
of llie forests of the province of Vendomois. 
Among these, was included the wood of Gas* 
tine, which Ronsard, with a poetical enthusiasm, 
had consecrated fio the Muses". The civil 
wan, and the total mismanagement, or neglect 
of die finances wbicb fi^owed, plunged the 
revenue into inextricable oonftuion, and added 
greatly to the embarrassments of the state. 

Henry the Hird, in 1579, made an attempt 
to enquire into the state of the domain, lands, 
woods, wastes, and other property of the crown, 
when he named commissioners to visit the pro. 

* TndKtidadenioapJtib Td.&. ^.19. 

* Vk da RsBwd, p. 144- 
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CHAP, vinces of France. The recovery, amelioratioti» 
7'- Bi^ augmentatioD of the revenue, coQBdtuted 
ij74_ the first, as well as the most important object 
*s>9' of the deputation} powers almost despotic and 
unlimited being conferred on the members *. 
How deplorable was the condition of the sove- 
reign, and how ruined were the finances at 
that period, we may leam from Henry's ex- 
pressions in the letteni patent or commisaioQ, 
which he issued on the occasion. He expressly 
enjoins the persons deputed, to demand en- 
trance into the assembly of the States, in such 
provinces as enjoyed the privil^e of goveaning 
themselves by their own separate representa- 
tives. " You are then," continued the Kuig, 
** to represent to them in the strongest lao- 
" guage possible, my necessities, arising from 
** the magnitude of the debts of tlie crown, in- 
<* curred before my accession. They are now 
** so encreased, from the consequences of the 
'* civil wars, that all the domain is sold and 
*' engaged ; and almost all the aids, taxes, and 
** other revenues, are alienated. Tlie rematn- 
** ing receipts not being equal to one-third of 
(* the expences, indispensable for the preser- 
** vation of the state } I have been constrained 
" of late years, to my great regret, to make 
** many edicts and engagements very injurious, 
** in order to raise the necessary supplies for 
«« the support of my household, and the offices 

■ Manom dc Hena, toI. L p.fo8— fiii. 
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*' of the kiogdom '." It seems hardly poisible chap. 
to depicture a more calamitous state of the re- , _ ^ , 
veoue. If we coippare it with the deficit in 15T4— 
1787, at the time when Calonne, as Superin- '^^ 
tendant of the finances, advised Loub the Six- 
teenth to call together the ** Notables}" we 
shall see how infinitely the pecuniary embar- 
rassments of Henry the Third, exceeded those 
of the late weak, unfortunate, and ill-fated sove- 
reign of France. 

The pernidous practice of employing farmer;, Fvmm 
or partizans as they w«re then called, io every «*"«^ 
department of the revenue, completed Uie ruin 
of the kingdom. It is difficult to conceive the 
extent and magnitude of this evil, which swal- 
lowed up all the resources of France. In 1577, 
Henry the Third was so egregiously defrauded, 
that from taxes which produced twelve millions 
of Livres, only eight hundred thousand, or about 
the fifteenth part, ever entereil the treasury *. 
The greater number of the farmers general 
were not natives, but Florentines and Savoy* 
arda, who having glutted themselves with 
wealth, usually returned to spend it in their 
own country. Catherine of Medicis, herself an 
Italian, had contributed exceedingly to spread 
the disorder, by employing foreigners, as re- 
ceivers or collectors of the revenue. So lucra- Then- 
tive was the occupation, that people of all de- ■>™>bat. 
soriptions, noblemen, ladies, and members of 

dcNcven, voLi. p.6ii, (aa. ■ Ibtd. p> ig?- 
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CHAP, the council, contrived to exercue it, and to 
^_ ^ ^ participate in the general plunder *. They were 
tsu— naultiplied under Henry the Third, to such a 
>jS9- degree, that Marshal Tavannes estimates them 
at thirty tbouaand ". As if to render the cala- 
mity irremediable, they were accustomed to 
purchase of the King, the new taxes as soon as 
they came oat, and to advance tlie money which 
it was calculated they might produce. But, as 
Site of a recompense for prompt payment, the formers 
'»«*• seldom laid down more than a fourth, and often 
not a sixth part of the sum, levied by the im- 
position on the people. We may see in the 
Memoirs of Sully, a list of the persons who 
were concerned and interested in the tax upon 
salt, in 1585. The name of the Duchess of 
Joyeuse, sister to Louisa of Vaudemont, wife 
of Henry the Third, is the first on the roll, 
and stands for no less a sum than seventy-fire 
thousand crowns. It would seem by this fact, 
that they had not then discovered the refine- 
ment of substituting an ostensiUe person for 
the real holder of the concern, as is done in 
our mare advanced era of finance. The aggre^ 
gate amount of the money thus advanced upon 
the mortgage of the duty on salt, exceeds a 
million, six hundred thoiistmd crowns'. Vil. 
leroi mentions as a fact well known, that two 
pecuniary edicts, obtained <^ Henry the Third 
by his fiivorites, were sold immediately alter* 

■ ytSeni, voLIv.p.4t». * Tamuui, p.jij. 
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Yards to the fiojinci^t, one for the sum of c h a p. 
twelve thousand, and the other for twelve thou- ^ _ '^ 
sandy five hundred crowns. The former tax ij^— 
produced fifty thousand} and the latter, sixty 'J>9> 
thousand crowns. ** 

Such was the facility and criratoal prodiga- Gnnu of 
lity of Henry the Third, that notwithstanding t»»».K»ti» 
tlie professions of ecoocMny or reform made by 
him to the nation, under circunMtances of per- 
sonal distress, at various periods of his reign ) 
yet be did not blush to create taxes, which 
were exclusively meant to enrich his minions 
and servants. ** It was common," says Villuoi, 
" to see ladies, gentlemen, even valets, and 
" persons of the vilest description, shamelessly 
" pursuing the verification of edicts which they 
*< had obtained ; soliciting their publication ; 
'* recommeodiog them as productive, and call- 
" ing them fAe^ edicts V Abuses could hardly 
bq carried to a more astooiahing point of inde- 
cency a.nd eiMHtnity. The treasurers, who had 
the power of distributing, and apportioning the 
taxes or impositions, throughout the whole ex* 
tent of the kingdom, committed equal vioia- 
ticMOs of justice. In order to spare some vil-io^„^ 
lageSj of which they, or their immediate rela- ofthnrdii- 
tions and friends, were the proprietors, they ""^ 
exacted unequal and severe contributions from 
other*, to the oppression of the inforior classes 
of people. Numbers of wretched peasants, un- 
idjle to pay the sums thus demanded, were 

* YiSkrOh ToL ib p. 413 ad 4i4. ' Jbit. p. 4ii- 
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CHAP. throwD into dungeons, and devoured bjTennin, 
^_ ^' _ , or consumed by disease. ' 
ij74~ The prodigious fortunes, acquired hy all those 
is»9- who had in any defp^e, the controul or manage- 
thefitun- ment of the public revenue under Charles 
cicn. the Ninth and Henry the Third, excite amaze- 
Com£. meat no less than incredulity. Marshal Coss£, 
who was raised to the post of Superintendant 
of the Finances, by the former-of those princes, 
contrived in the course of only one year, to 
discharge a hundred thousand crowns which he 
was indebted, and to lay by fifty thousand 
crowns in reserve. His wife avowed the fact 
to Catherine of Medicis, in the midst of the 
Adjtcet. court'. Hiouis Adjacet, or Giacetti, a Floren- 
tine, one of the contractors or ftrmers general, 
amassed &r greater wealth. He laid out a sum 
adequate to sixt<een thousand pounds o£ our 
money, for the castle and county of Chateau 
Vilain, in 1578, and married Mademoiselle 
d*Atri, of an illustrious Neapolitan fiimily, 
maid of honor to the Queen-<lowager. In ad- 
dition to this landed property, he possessed 
rents or annuities, payable by the town-hall of 
Paris, to the amount of near forty thousand 
Livrea, or about sixteen hundred pounds ster- 
ling, annually ; and his furniture alone was es- 
timated at an immense sum. We may judge of 
the degree of intimacy and familiarity which 
subsisted between him and Henry the Third, 

t VmeKd. voLrr. p.4o> nd 409. 
» Tol.i. ^ityand 190. 
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when we find that he frequently entertained chap. 
the King at his own bouse, in the most sump- . _^. ,. ^ 
toous manner: and that Prince having several 1J74— 
tiao^s ordered Adjecet to discharge a debt, which 'J^v- 
he had incurred with a merchant, for the par- 
diase of pearls, to the amount of two thousand 
crowns; the financier turned a deaf ear to' 
the BolicitaticHi, and declined compliance with 
Henry's request. " 

In 1589, Molan, cme of the treasurers ofMobn. 
France, having quitted Paris when the party of 
** the I^eague" took possesion of the capital, 
concealed his wealth, by burying a considerable 
part of it under his bouse. He joined the King 
in Touraine ; but under pretence of poverty, 
be constantly refused to advance to that mo- 
narch, any sum however small, notwithstanding 
the state of distress to which the crown was 
tedueedf In his faonse at Paris, after a long 
search were discovered above a milli<Hi of Livres 
in i^Kcie ' ; which sum came most opportunely, 
to enable the Duke of Mayenne to equip and pay 
hiB forces^. Irritated at Molan's refusal' to as- 
sist him, when poseseed of such vast resources^ 
Henry caused him to be arrested ; and the un- 
fortunate financier was glad to compound for 
bis freedom and pardon, by the payment c^ fif- 
teen thousand crowns to the King. ' 

^ Memairet pour ler. A llEu. <k Fruwei p. 99, juid p. 131 ud 
'ij*. 

About fbfty tftounnd pomdi. 

* McmobM 4e BMNxnpimrr, nl.I. p. iS. MemoirH pour rt. 
> nCM. de PnoH) p. 374. 

* Chron. Not. vol. I. p.176. OcTboii, val.x.p>6oj. 
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CHAP. The alliances which the opulent contracton 
^V ^ formed with the greatest families in the king- 

jjy4 dom, ensured their protection from research 

ij89- and punishment. Very ample powers of en- 
quiring, suspending, and bringing to trials all 
persons who appeared to have defrauded the 
revenue, were entrusted to the commissioners 
sent in 1579, to discover abuses. Collectors, 
controllers, receivers, and treasurers, were ren- 
dered amenable to the tribunal, which institu- 
tion seemed to promise a beneficial change in 
the finances". But in 1585, Henry compound- 
ed at once with all tbe treasurers of France, 
end gave them a complete abolition of their 
past malversations, exactions, and oppressions. 
For this act of grace and oblivion, they pre- 
aented him with only a hundred and twenty 
thousand crowns; a sum very inadequate to 
tbe magnitude of their extortions, and which 
at tbe same time secured their future impuni^. 
In order to levy the money, they imposed a 
contribution on the individuals composing their 
own body; and Henry's necessities induced 
him gladly to accept a temporary aid, at the 
price of the felicity and property of his snb- 
jecta." 
« of The practice of funding, which in our time 
^ has been carried to so prodigious an extent in . 
almost every European state, was not unknown 

" Vtttotant de Neven, toL i. p> 608 and 609J 
■ TamuM^ P-3I3> MM aairo poor mt, a l^iit. de Fnne^ 
V >9»' 
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in France, undei' Henry the Third. That c b A F. 
Frioce had contracted before the year 1577, ^ . 'l^ , 
a debt of near a million and a half of pounds 1574— 
Sterling. Persons were found, who voluntarily 'J**- 
advanced him sums of money, for which he 
gave them public security on tbie receipts of 
the revenue, or of the domain ". He paid them 
sixteen per cent, interest, and he even rejected 
the entreaties of the States, who exhorted him 
to break the contract, as being usurious. Henry 
appears the more meritorious in thus adhering 
to his engagements, as Philip the Second, King 
of Spain, had given him a recent example of 
the infraction of pecuniary fiiitfa, in bis treat- 
ment of the Genoese, to whom he stood in- 
debted '. Charles the Ninth borrowed money Mum sf 
1^ as high an interest as twenty per cent'. Yet '«>«"^* 
under his grandfather Francis the First, a bank 
had been opened at Lyons, which lent money 
at only eight per cent '. During the reign of 
the last mentioned monarch, annuities had been 
granted, payable by and at the town-ball of 
Paris, for which' the King became securi^. 
They sUll subsisted under Henry the Third. 
Ten per cent, constituted the rate of interest 
paid to the holders or leaders; and the majority 
of the inhabitants of the metropolis possessed Lii^ ksu. 
scarcely any other property or subsistence, in- 
dependent of their labor and professions, than 



^ HoRMRt de Kncn, T(il>i.p.995, 

w Oiioa.lim. ToLL p. 131. 

* L'Ait. d« Ver. T^i. ^.653. ' Ibid. p.tAo. 
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CHAP, the income derived from the paymeot of iht 
^ '• J rents (rf the town-hall *. It was therefore felt as 
ijM— a most serious calamity, when on the King's 
^i'9- being compelled against his incUnBtion, in 1585, 
to make war upon the Hugonots, he suspended 
the regular dividends or payments *. In order 
to ingratiate himself with the Parisiaits, the 
Duke of Guise, during the course of the abort 
negotiation which took place between him and 
the King, before the ffight of the latter frwn 
Suipetuion tbe Iiouvrej in May, 1588 ; expresdy proposed, 
<»f ti™r gg ^„g ^f jj^ articles of accommodation, that 
an assignment should be made on Henry's part, 
to secure in future the constant luid certain 
payments from the town-hall *. At the 00m- 
mencement of the war between the Duke of 
Mayeone and Henry, in April, 1589, they wece 
totally discontinued : but such was the Srenzy 
of the time, and so great the dete8£ati«ii bome 
to the royal name and dignity, that all private 
losses or distresses were swallowed up and ^- 
gotten in the enthusiasm of rd>eUioD. ' 
Coia. The coin of the kingdom, like every otber 

instttutioQ of civil government, was fallen iitfo 
a deplorable state of confusiott or debaaeauit, 
during ihe re^n of tbe two last prioees of tbe 
bouse of Valoia. In 1577, Henry the Third 
mued a celebrated edict, designed to r^^te 
the standard of the current money, and to re- 
duce it nearly to its intrinsic weight. The esta- 

' Ibid. mLU. p.jjtf. MMMim <!e Nners vaLi.p.907. 
■ DJtTiUt p. 695. *■ De Tlmij t^ x. p. 598' 
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bHshed custom of estitnatiDg and reckoning by c h a p. 
UvreBf an imaginary coin, was abolished on ac- ^_J'_j 
count of the inconveniences arising from the 1574— 
fluctuation of its valu«. All effects were ordered „ M''', 
to be estimated in sales and contracts, by the tivetotiie 
Kcu, or gold crown of three Livres, which from cairent 
the first day of January ensuing, was enjoined '^'^°' 
to be taken at sixty Sous, or thirty pence. 
They had previously risen to near double that 
value, and were circulated in the common 
mercantile intercourse, at five, and even at six 
livres^ in some places. This edict was produc- 
tive of the most beneficial consequences to com- 
merce ''. Previous to the accession of Henry 
tiie Second, the effigy of the sovereign was not 
commonly engraven either on the gold, or the 
niver coin: but in 1548, the year after he as- 
cended the throne, Uiat Prince caused it to be 
universally substituted, instead of the figure o^ 
a cross, which was more easily effitced by time 
or accidents. Soon afterwards, the specific year 
in wfiich the piece of money was struck, and 
the particular rank which the sovereign held 
among those of his own name, were added on 
the current coin ■, Ecus and Testons formed 
^e common money of France j but, the Doub- 
loons and Pistoles of Spain were universally re- 
ceived in payments thro'out the kingdom. * 

Before the accession of Francis the First in Stiteofthv 
1515, the French kiogs can scarcely be said to f^^%^ 

J DeTbtn^ voLtu. p>53i lod 531. 
■ L'ArtdeVer.vDl.iii. p. 644. 
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CHAP, have possessed any permanent mllitaiy force. 
■ '• . The conquest of Naples, in 1494, and the battle 
ij74_ of Fomoua, which took place under Charles the . 
1J89. Eighthjwere gained bythe impetuosity and valor 
ceuioo ^' of the cavalry, composed principally of nobility, 
FniMutiM who overbore the feeble and unwarlike Italians.- 
" Louis the Twelfth conquered the Milaneze 

and beat the Venetians at Ghierra d*Adda, with . 
troops formed upon similar principles. But 
when it became necessary to carry on war for 
several successive campaigns, in Handers, Italy, 
and Germany, against the veteran and formida- 
ble Spanish bands of the Emperor Charles the 
fifth, a new system was adopted by Francis the 
jtAatrj. First.- The infantry, which antecedently had 
been neglected and despised, rose into consi- 
deration ; though the cavalry still continued to 
form the favorite service for the young nobility. 
Nothing could be more grotesque and savage, 
than the dress and appearance of the antient 
foot soldiers, under Charles the Eighth, in 1495, 
j,^ when that Prince crossed the Alps. They wore 
dKM, and their hair long and fioating on their shoulders, 
^1^ like the antient Gauls, in order to encrease the 
fierceness of their aspect } together with abirts 
which had large hanging sleeves, and which 
they continued to wear without washing, for 
several months. It constituted a distinctive 
mark of their profession, to march without stock- 
ings, or at least, with one leg bare. Even the 
officers and captains adhered to this badge of 
the in&ntry*. They commonly carried their 

■ BnMiMM» TOL iv. p. 43 — 4;- 

stock. 
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Stockings tied, or hangitig at their gjrdles. As c h a p. ' 
late as the time of Henry tbe Second, in 155a, ^ . _';_ _^ 
wfaen the foot soldiers vere dressed and disci- 1J74 — 
plined in a much superior manner, it was still '^'^ 
customary for the officers and private men to 
cut their stockings at tbe knee, when going to 
the assault of a town. As their dress from the 
waist to the ankle, consisted only of one piece, 
it facilitated their scaling a wall, or mounting a 
breach. ** 

Cross-bows, with which weapon tbe infantry Anund 
were principally armed till the close of the fif- *"*****■ 
teenth century, fell then gradually into disuse; 
and the Arquebuss was substituted in their 
place, when gun-powder became common : but 
the French soldiers were, during a long time» 
(kt from attaining any dexterity in the u^ of 
fire-arms'. Under Louis the Twelfth, no inter- 
mediate military rank or title, between a captain 
and a general, was yet invented. Colonels and. Mfitarr 
quarter-masters were unknown. The celebrated ""^ 
Chevalier Bayard commanded a thousand foot 
in 1507, as a simple ct4)taiB. But, eight years: Cdmdi. 
afterwards in 1515, at tbe battle of Marig- 
nan, under Francis tbe ¥lrst, Claude, Coant; 
of Guise, father to Francis, Duke of Guise* flfr 
&mous in the history of France, is said tohave 
commanded six thousand German auxiUaries, 
as colonel". It was not however before the 
year 1 543, at th« siege of Perpignao, that the 



^ »ol.tT. p.4«. ' lUiL ^50, 

* Itnd. p>io— J7. 
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CHAP. oAce erf" colonel began to be generally known. 
^ Brissac was then created colonel of the French 
infantry. ' 

Quarter-maBtenB were soon aAerwards insti- 
tuted, in imitation of the Spaniards. Montluc, 
who became the first of that denomination, in 
1545, remained the only one in all France, 
before the accession of Henry the Second in 
1547; after which period, others were succes- 
sively named to the post '. Charles the Ninth, 
or rather Catherine of Medicis, in 1563 divided 
the office, and created three quarter-masters for 
the French infantry*. They seem* to have 
Coimd- remaiaed at that number, under Henry the 
^^^ Third. The employment of colodel-general of 
07. the French infantry, originated towards th« 

close of the reign of Francis the First; and the 
celebrated Gaspard de Chatillon^ better known 
as the Admiral Coligny, was the second who 
ever occupied the situation ^. Even his enemies 
admitted, that to his wholesome severity, and 
excellent regulations, was due the discipline 
introduced among the foot soldiery. Before his 
appointment, they subsisted by pillage, rapine, 
and every sort of violence. In order to correct 
the evil, he made some terrible examples ^ and 
in 1552, when Henry the Second undertook the 
expedition for the conquest of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, the trees on each side of the road, 
were covered with soldiers, suspended upon the 



1, voLn. p. J 8. ' nrid. p. 6s a»d 66. 
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bnuches, for infraction of orders, and excesies, chap. 
coniinitted upon the peasants '. But, the com- . '• 
mencement of the civil wars, about ten years af- ij74_ 
terwards, was the term of this severe discipline ; 'J*^ 
and it soon became impossible for either Ca- ofjud- 
tbolics or Protestants to restrain the enormous ?^^ 
depredations, murders, and profanations, com- 
mitted by the troops \ Under Henry the Third, 
long habit had confirmed them, and rendered 
the evil almost irremediable. 

The principal cause, nevertheless, of these Wut of 
excessea, resulted from the want of regular pay. '"^' 
During the whole of the sixteenth century, but 
particularly between 1560 and 1590, when the 
dissentions of France impoverished the crown, 
and exhausted the treasury, the army was fre- 
quently lefl unpaid for several months. The 
Duke of Nevers seems to tiiink, that soldiers 
who receive annually ten months pay, instead 
of twelve, have reason to be highly satisfied '. 
The officers were equally deprived of their ap- 
pointments, and the wretched people became 
the victims of the inci4)acity of the sovereign 
to maintain the national forces '. Even Philip Conte- 
the Second, though master of Peru, and pos- ^^"^ *' 
8«ssii^ the treasures of the New World, in ad- 
dition to his vast revenues in Spain, Italy, and 
Flanders, left his troops continually in arr«ars{ 



■ ■■iroiwHCf TOlfiv. p. no. 
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c H A Pi and saw the fairest cities of the Netherlands 
'•■ desolated, or pillaged by his own soldiers, driven 
ij74_ to desperation from the detention of their pay". 
1589- It cannot therefore excite wonder, that the 
Kings of France should be unable to defray the 
expence of the armies which they were obliged 
to retain, in a time of universal insurrectioa. 
How deplorable was the condition of the royal 
forces employed against the Hugonots in 
Poitou, in December 1588, we may see in the 
Memoirs of Nevers. " The men at arms," says 
he, *' are not paid ; and their sufierings are 
*' extreme, horn the rigour of the season. 
« Provisions, and even bread, are wanting. 
** The greater part of the infantry are without 
" cloaths, shoes, or stockings ; and the men at 
** arms say, that they are assembled for their 
" own destruction, not for that of the Pro- 
" testantsV To encrease the calamity, no 
provision or subsistence was allowed to the 
officers and soldiers, when age, wounds, and 
infirmities, bad disqualified them for active 
service. Many, even among the former de- 
scription, at the cessation of a war, when a 
great proportion of the troops was disbanded, 
either sought foreign service, or went over to 
the Turks, who gladly received them ; or com- 
mitted piracies on the seas ; or lastly, embraced 
mechanical and mercantile professions ^ Thess 



■ De Thou, ToL'rii. P.36S. 
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last meDtioned, were however considered as chap. 
degrading by such a conduct, the honorable . ^ _j 
profession of arms. 1574 — 

The cavalry constituted a far more splendid, -nj^^^j, 
expensive, and fashionable service than the in- ry.' 
fantry, during the sixteenth century. All the 
young men of the court served in it by prefer- 
ence, and frequently at their own expence. TkeCrdrat 
Their armor, dress, and accoutrements were ««i»'™** 
usually superb. When. Strozzi brought a troop 
of two hundred horsemen to Francis the First, 
equipped, mounted, and provided entirely at bis 
own cost, they excited the admiration of the 
French monarch. Their helmets and corslets 
were gilt, and every man possessed two. horses. 
Strozzi expended twenty-five thousand crowns in 
forming this body, which he long continued to 
maintain without any assistance from the crown*. 
During the reign of Henry the Second, when 
jSavoy and Piedmont were occupied by the 
French, that Alpine country was regarded as 
the school for military education and improve- 
ment. The private soldiers ^ecame rich, by RkhMu- 
the plunder of the numerous towns and castles ^^^ 
captured from the enemy ; and they laid out 
the money acquired by their valor, in decora- 
tions of every kind, suitable to their profes- 
sion. ~ fifty of them in one company wore 
bonnets of red velvet, ornamented with gold ; 
chains of the same metal round their necks, 
and velvet scarfs. A corporal belonging to the - 

< Brutome, Td.ii. Cap.Euu. p. 195.— 397. 
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CHAP. Colonel's own company, appeared at mam, 
^ . -J- , f dressed in green sattin, and having his drawers 
I5H — buttoned down to his shoes, with double ducats, 
''*'• angels, and nobles ^ All these marks of opu- 
lence disappeared afler the beginning of the 
civil wars, which produced general poverty, re- 
laxation of discipline, and dissolution of man- 
ners, not only among the soldiery, but through 
every rank of society. ' 

The arms, offensive and defensive, used by 
the troops, underwent a considerable change, 
between the accession of Francis the First in 
1515, and the death of Henry the Third in 
C"***""- 1589. Pikes, the antient weapon of the infka-- 
iii miiitu7 tiy* B^vfi place to the Arquebuss : while in the 
wtapcaii, cavalry, lances were gradually and reluctantly 
changed for the pistol. Tavanues, about the 
year 1567, contributed principally to the lat- 
ter alteration '. Corslets were likewise in a 
great measure abandoned by the Infentry, un- 
'Hfti* Charles the Ninth ". After the use of fire- 

jnnor, arms became general, every part of defensive 
armor was fabricated in a manner so massive, 
that it was impossible for the youngest, or most 
vigorous soldiers, long to sustain its weight. 
Under Francis the First, so light was the armor, 
tb^ the oldest officers supported the fatigue 
of a whole day, completely armed : but before 
1580, it was accounted a great exertion to re- 

' BrutaoHt ml.iv. Cap.Fnn. p. 331' 

* la Nouei pi i%i. 

< TamuiMt p-3a7. LiNoue, p.i7j< Hontluc, vol.iv. [).S93. 
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maio two bours id a coat of mail '. The art (^ c h A P. 
destro^'iogj kept pace with the science ofdefend- ,_J',^ 
lag, Stuart, a Scottish gentleman, and by pro- 1574^ 
feasion a Hugonot, who is celebrated for having 'i*9- 
mortally wounded the Constable Montmorenci, 
at the battle of St. Denis, in 1567; discovered a 
mode of fabricating balls of such a composition, 
that scarcely any armor, however exquisitely tem- 
pered, could resist iheir force, when discharged 
from a pistol. They were called ** Stuardes»'' 
from the name of their inventor. ' 

At the famous judicial combat or duel, be- 
tween Jamac and La Chataigneraye, fought in 
J547, under Henry the Second, the defensive 
arms were first delivered to the two combatants, 
and afterwards the offensive weapons, with the 
utmost solemnity, in presence of the King, the 
Constable , and the whole court '. It excites 
astoniriunexrt, that under the pressure of so 
vast a weight, they exerted such agility and 
dexterity. Morions or helmets, which were offouivc 
aniversaJly worn at that period, fell much into *"^ 
disnse, before the end of Henry the Third's 
jreagn*. The Arquefauss formed the principal Arq»»- 
c&nsive weapon, which decided the fete of ''"**■ 
battles in tbe sixteenth century. lyAndelot 
first introduced ^em among the French infan- 
try, about the middle of the reign of Henry the 
Secood, on his return from Milan, where he had 

' La Vtmt, p. «8j Mul lU. 

' Bnmtome) voLii. Cap. Fran. p. no. 

■ Le labouRur «ir Cattd. vd. iL p. J57 aid 5jl. 

* Bnatomf^ nltiva Caf,Fniii p<«a9> 
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CHAP, been detained during several years, a prisoner } 
'• _^ and Strozzi, who became colonel-general of 
. ij;4 — tbe infantry in 1569, on D'Andelot's d^ath, 
«j<9- rendered them general. But, as the best were 
fabricated at Milan, a place in the dominions of 
the Spanish monarchy, it was long before a suf- 
ficient number could be procured to arm all the 
foot soldiers^. Brantome expressly says, that 
the ArquebuM would kill at tbe distance of 
. four hundred paces'. 'Diey were gradually sup- 
planted by the musket, which does not seem 
to have been known in France before 1571, or 
tbe following year. Tlieir introduction was due 
to Strozzi, but he found the utmost r^ugnance 
in effecting their reception among the troops. 
In order to overcome this aversion, be himself, 
to 1573* at the siege of Rochelle, always bad 
one carried by a page or lacquey, wherever he 
moved. His example soon vanquished in a con- 
siderable degree, the reluctance of bis men ; 
more especially when they saw him frequently 
kill even a. horse, at five hundred paces dis* 
tant, with a musket '. Henry, Duke of Guise, 
likewise, by constantly using the same weapon, 
fiwilitated its progress among the troops. Hie 
principal objection to them consisted in their 
.weight, which so fatigued the soldier, that 
among the Spaniards, every musqueteer was al- 
lowed a follower to carry it during a march'. 
The first institution of guards, as distinct 
Tb^ in- from the other forces, was due to Charles tbe 

> Bnntoatei toL h. Cap. Frtn. p. 190 — 196. * Ibid. f. 997. 
* Ibid. p. 300. * Dwd. p. 303-^04. 
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Ninth, or rather to Catherine of Medicis his c h A P. 
mother, who in 1563 formed one regiment, ^ 

under the command of Charry, as quarter-mas- j^j^ 

ter: they consisted of ten companies, and were 1589* 
by the King's express direction, taken from 
under the controul or orders of the colonel* 
general of the infantry, in order to depend 
wholly and exclusively on the sovereign, whose 
body<guard they constituted'. In i573,thesame 
prince broke them ; but he issued directions to 
levy two companies anew, for his protection, 
in 1574, a short time before his decease*. We 
find from the memoirs of the Duke of Nevers, 
that in 1577, Henry the Third kept in regular 
pay, twelve hundred Swiss guards, two hun- 
dred archers, and a hundred gentlemen of his 
household ^ Yet ten years s^rwards, it ap- 
pears that there were only about three hundred 
men in the regiment of guards, which usually 
mounted at the palace of the Louvre, together 
with a few archers on horseback'. In order 
more effectually to secure himself against the 
enterprizes of " the League," he had, before 
that time, created the famous band of forty- Band of 
.five } so denominated from the number of indi- **T*"* 
viduals which composed it They were all gen- 
tlemen by birth, of approved valor, and mostly 
Gascons, recommended by the Duke of Eper- 
non. Henry never moved from one place to 
another, without them ; distributed to each, a 

r finntomsi vol W. Cap. Vnn. p. 90. 
> Ibid. p. 103, ud 104. k HcnoiiCf d■Nn«l%T0l.I•^■S9• 
■ pB TIkki, vgL U> p. Cja. 
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CHAP, hnndred crowns of gold monthly, besides othAr 
^ '• . gratifications ; and entrusted the protection of 
ij;4— his person entirely to their fidelity. During the 
ij89- night, they always were stationed id the anti- 
cbamber of his apartment; and by their hands 
the Duke of Guise was finally sacrificed to the 
resentment of tbeir master." 
TheiMU- During the course of the civil wars which 
^^^^_^ desolated France under the two last kings of 
•itr> the family of Valois, the nobility served in a 
great measure, on both sides, either from loy- 
alty, or zeal for their religion, or gratitude and 
attachment to their respective leaders. Plunder 
siqiplied the want oi regular pay, among the 
officers and men ; who, ioBamed by civil and re- 
ligious animosity to a pitch of mu^al frenay, 
were raised above considerations of a pecu- 
niary or mercenary nature. On the side of the 
Hugonots, incredible instances might be ad- 
Eumpie duced of thls s^t. We need only comma- 
ofsoi ud morate the extraordinary proof of eDtbusIasm 
^ which took place in 156ft, when a body of Ger- 
man auxiliaries came to the assistance of Louis, 
Prince of Cond^ Those stipendiaries retused 
to Join the Protestant army, notwithstanding 
the similarity of their faith, ttU they bad re- 
ceived payment of fifty thousand crowns. The 
Prince was destitute of money, and the greatest 
Hugonot nobles in his camp, found the utmost 
diffculty in providing a miseraUe, as well is 
precarious subsistence. In this extremity, Coiul6 

* % Apenion, nUi. p. tSa* «nd 984. 

16 and 
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and Coligoi baviog chearfuUy sacrificed all their chap. 
plate and jewels, the example was imitated by ^ _|^^ ^ 
the officers and soldiers. Even the pages and ij„^ 
lacqueys tore the ear-ings from theic ears, to '■1^9' 
augment the general mass; and a common foot- 
man had the generosity to contribute ten 
crowns. By this means, a sum was raised, 
amounting to about four thousand pounds ster- 
ling, and immediately given to the Germans. 
No similar act of disinterestedness on the part 
of a whole army, is to be found in the most 
shining periods of Greece or Rome. ' 

One natural and necessary consequence -of UiGtar^ 
the voIuntai7 service performed by the nobility J^,"*^ 
in the field., was, that they quitted the army at luniiry,. 
pleasure, and could never be retained long under 
the standard. Neither etitreaties nor commands 
were sufficiently powerful to compel their stay, 
when fatigue, or business, or attention to their 
'domestic concerns, called them away to their 
castles. To cite proofs of this fact^ would be 
to relate the history of every campaign. Even luunct* 
Coligni, whose ascendant over the Protestants, ** "^ 
after the Prince of Condi's death at Jarnac, . 
was such as to approach to despotism j yet" 
could not cure an evil, inhetent in the nature 
of the military profession : nor was the eSect 
of viptory itself, sufficient to induce the con- 
querors to pursue their triumph. After the 
battle of Coutras in 1587, gained by the King 
of Navarre, over the Duke of Joyeusej inetfuid 

'. IXAubifDCt IC(t. yoir. T«l.i. p. 317 u4 ut. 
TOI,. 1V» ' E of 
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- c H A f. ofprofitingby so signal an advantage, he was m- 

^.^J\, stanftly deserted by all the nobiKty of Foitou and 

'S74— Saintonge, who formed the principal strengtli 

■»i*9> of his forces. Far from inarching forward, 

as be might be expected to have done, towards 

the Loire, be returned the very next day, into 

Gascony". His retreat has been attributed to 

gallantry, and to the desire of laying the trophies 

of his victory, at the feet of his mistress, Cori- 

sande d'Andouins, Countess of Guiche ; but, 

slave as that prince was to female charms at 

every period of his life, necessity, fax mor^ 

than love, compiled him to abandon the fhiits 

of bis success at Coutras. 

A melancholy efiect of the rancour subrist- 
- ang between the Protestants and Catholics, du- 
*"*■ ring the course of the civil wars, was the con- 
tinual infraction and shameless violation of the 
articles of capitulation, agreed on previous to 
the surrender of cities and garrisons. It would 
be endlew to enumerate the examples of breach 
of fititb committed on both sides. Sometimei, 
ihie commanders themselves were either openfy 
. or tacitly consenting to the plunder and mas> 
'■acre of the very enemy, to whom they had, '% 
i^w hoars at minutes preceding, granted and 
soIeAinly promised honorable conditions. More 
frequently however, the brutal and vindictive 
fiuy of the soldiers, could not be restrained by 
^^^ .any exhortations ttr cimmands. Among the ■ 
BiRm. great miHtary chaCkCten of that period, Biron 

■> 9!aib.tttt>0«.«M.S.p.^ DaTkBn.TsLi.p.t). 

dhtin. 
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^tiligiiisfaed liimBclf by his glorious and io- c h a. p. 
flexible adherence to all his engagements with ^_^^^ 
•Bftmies, and by his punishment of the slightest tj74— 
m&acUoQ of agreement. He gave a conspicuous 'J*«- 
Tprqof of it, at the surrender of St. John d'An- 
gdy in Poitou, in 1569, when the Protestant 
troths having capitulated, were pillaged by the 
Catholics on quitting the town. Biron was no 
sooner informed of the outrage, than drawing 
hia sword, and rushing into the midst of his 
own men, who were occupied in plundering j 
he wounded numbers of Uiem, and compelled 
the others to desist immediatdy from so scan- 
dalous a breach of honor ani) faith ". Fetec 
the First acted in a similar manner by his Mus^ 
covite soldiers, when he took the city of Narva 
from the Swedes, eariy in the last centiuy. 

The deliberate murders, committed after the Acttof 
doae of battles or sieges, in the age under ■tnatr 
our review, reflect greater dishonor on the **""'* 
French nation, as they were commonly perpe- 
trated on defenceless men, wounded, disarmed, 
aijd delivered over to the vengeance of some ■* 

implacable, or vindictive individual. Such must 
be esteemed the murder of Louts, Prince ofPrbxt^ 
Coadit at Jsraac, after he had presented hii ^"^ 
gauntlet, and while he was actually sitting on 
the ground, severely wounded, between hia 
two sureties'. A circumstance which rendered 
it more atrocious was, that Montesqoiou, who 
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chAJP. shot the Prince thro' the head from behind, 

]• and who commanded ,the Swiss guards of 

ISJ4— Henry, Duke of Anjou, the commaader in chief; 

*j89. neither received any punishment, nor underwent 

even a reprimand, for so detestable a crime. 

Smart. Stuart, who at the battle of St. Denis, had 
killed the Constable Montmorenci in the field, 
being taken prisoner at Jamac, two years after- 
wards; was in like manner stabbed in cold 
blood, by the Marquis of Villars, brother.in.|aw 
to the Constable, as an offering to his Man^s. 
^his act was performed almost in the presence 
of the Duke of Anjou, who expressed indeed 
his reluctance, but consented after some delay, 
to its commission. Chatelier, another gentle- 
man, made'prisoner on the same day, was but- 
chered by the friends of Charry, whom he had 
assassinated in Paris, some years preceding". 
Horrors such as these, seem to carry us back 
to the plain of Ilium, and to present us the 
Same images as Achilles and the heroes of thd 
Trojan war, offered to their respective armies. ' 

^«»ii»- " In retaliation for such cruelties, the Protes- 
tants on their part, immediately put to death 
two persona of rank, the Baron d'Ingrande and 
Prune, who had fallen into their hands by the 
chance of war'. Carreliere, a Protestant gen- 
tleman, made prisoner at the engagement of 
Dreux in 1562, was tied to a walnut tree, and 



P Bnntome, vaLiI.C»p.Fnii.p.iio— 111. D'Aub. Hut. Doir. 
Tol.i. p.«So. 
' 4 BraBtodM, T1J.U. Cap. Fm p-it^ 
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shot with pistol balls, by the Catholic soldiery'. 
After the great victory of Montcontour gained 
over Coligni, in 1569; many of the Hugonot 
prisoners were massacred from wanton barba- 
rity or revenge. La Noue, who was one of the 
captives, owed his life only to the personal in- 
terposition of the Duke of Anjou*. Char- 
bonnier, a private soldier, having shot the 
Count de Brissac, from the walls of Mucidan, 
during the progress of the siege ; was on the 
Burrender of the place, ordered to be irame- 
diatety hanged'. Such, or more severe, had 
been the fate of Bertram Gourdon, who, in 
like manner had inflicted on Richard the First, 
King of England, in 1199, from the walls of 
Chaluz in the Limousin, the ^ound of which 
he died. That prince and Saladin could not 
have carried on war with greater inhumanity 
and ferocity, at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, in Syria, than did the French, near four 
hundred years later, in an age of knowledge 
end comparative refinement. Even those laws 
which- have been esteemed sacreB among na- 
tions the least polished, were trampled on in 
Prdnce, during the reigns of Henry the Third 
and his predecessor. Tav^nnes declares, that Pouon. 
when he besieged Auxonne, in Burgundy, the 
inhabitants poisoned the wells and fountains. 
Not content with contaminating the water, 
they sent him a letter, dipped in the mor- 
bid matter of the plague, in order to spread 



' D'Aub- vol. ■■ p. 170. ' La Nomci p. 689- 

' Bnaxoat, toI. iu- Cap. Fran, p.418— 4*o- 
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CHAP, tbe contagion in his camp". The historians of 

,_.,^)._j that age, contain many similar attestations and 

iif4— instances of the most ferocious malignity. They 

*'*^ contrast wonderfully with the magnanimous 

clemency and humanity, which characterized 

the -preceding reigns of Francis the First, and 

of Henry the Second. Francis, Duke of Guise's 

beneficent treatment of tbe sick and wounded 

soldiers of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, after 

that sovereign's repulse before Metz in 1553, 

conferred on him more glory, than his success 

in defending the place. During the civil wars, 

quarter was rarely given on either side. 

Uniforms were unknown among the tro<^ 
in the sixteenth century : the private men seraa 
to have enjoyed the liberty of dressing and arm- 
ing themsdves, according to their capacity at 
hacyi but the nobili^ wn« all distinguished 
by ^eir peculiar colours. The Catholics wore 
crimson jackets and scarfs: the I'rotestants were 
known by white ones'. They are frequently 
called " Les Casaques blanches." Henry the 
Third, in 1587 gave grey unifonoB to the Swiss 
guard, in allusioa to the colour which he won 
himself, as a penitent of the order of tbe Hiero> 
' nomites. The long continuance of ho8tilitie8,aiid 
the precarious intervals of repose which France 
ei^oyed between 156s and 1589, had rendered 
the nation universally acquainted with, and fa- 
miliarized to the use of arms. Even the pea- 
sants, from necessity more than choice, quitted 

. ■ Tiwuest V.339. 
> D*Aiib. Hitt. Uuv. voLi. p.140 ud p. 143. 

the 
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the petecable wrts of fausbaodry, and mixed in c h a p. 
vrery fnj. They became unfortuaately victims . }" ,. 
to the ntge of the soldiery* on many occasituis. m^— 
Such wutbefateoftbeGautiersiin 1589. They -^f**:, 
were peasaots and labourers, who beiag Jriven ^^^ p^ 
to despair by the outrages of the royal iiorcea, •"!»• 
. mb&k added to the severity of the taxes ; formed ^■"''•^ 
tb^nselves into a society in Low Normandy, 
and were persuaded to JMn the party of " the 
■* League." Their Durob«« amounted to above 
■zteeD thousand. We may judge to what a 
pkdi of ferocity they had attained, and bow 
much the oppresaioa whjob they experienced, 
had extinguished in thera all the emotions c^ 
humanity, by a circumstance which De Thou 
commemorates. He says, that the Gautiers 
fajiviBg made iMrisoner a royaliet who was oc- 
ciqiied in fHlhige, they devoured him : no ves- 
tige of bis body was left ; the wom«i and chit* 
.dren havii^ drank' the blood, while the men 
ftasted on the carcase '. Even the testimony 
■of so grave and deservedly respected a writer, 
can hardly induce us to credit a fact, which 
sciems to transpwt us amon^ the cannibals of 
. New Holland. The Hmde was soon attacked Omtnt- 
by the Duke of Jlifoatpensier, who put three ^°^ 
tiKiusand to the sword, idter a fierce resistance. 
Fctur hundred were sent to labour on the public 
works ; and the remainder, compelled to sur- 
render at discretion, were allowed to return to 
Aheir original occupation of tilling the earth. * 

' DaTlM, voLx. p.4oo. 

s 4 After 
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CHAP. After the defeat of Mouvans, a Hugonot 
^_ '• f commander, by Brissac, in 1 568, the peasants 
XS74— of Ferigord, in which province the action hap- 
iSM^nt pened, cut in pieces a greater numb» of the 
of tbe po- fugitive Protestants, than had even fallen in 
*"^ the engagement. Collgni executed exemplary 
vengeance on them, for their attachment to 
the Catholics. Brantome declares, that in the 
castle of Chapelle Faucher, not a league from 
his own residence at Brantome, two hundred 
and sixty were massacred in one room, by Co- 
ligni's express orders : they had been detained 
a day in confinement, and the act was delibe- 
rately executed. He adds, that on his taking 
the liberty to remonstrate with Coligni, be- 
cause the peasants whom he had caused to be 
put to death, were not the same men who had 
slaughtered the Protestants; he replied, that 
it was of no consequence, since they were of 
the same province, and that the example would 
operate as a warning to their comrades. * 
FicjntTof In a country which had been so long the 
[U^JX scene of war, it was not difficult to raise troops : 
every inhabitant of a village might be regarded 
as a soldier; and such was the facility of levy- 
ing them, that we find in 1589, Thor6, brother 
to Marshal Montmorenci, procuring five hun- 
dred able and warlike peasants, In the space of 
a few, hours. They were all vassals of the fa- 
mily and duchy of Montmorenci, and marched 
iostantty to garrison the city of Senlis, against 

■ Brantoow, ToLiv. Cap.Fru p.iij. 
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the atttck of the army of " the League ^". It c H A P. 
is difficult to ascertain the total amount of the ^ ^- ._t ' 
FrvDch military force uoder Henry the Third, isi*— 
lo 1577) Marshal Coss^, in the council of state *J*9> 
asserted that there were a hundred ^od fifty 
companies of men at arms in the kingdom ; 
which, together with the archers, composed a 
body of twenty thousand, three hundred, and 
sixty-five men. ** This army," said he, " is 
**■ sufficiently numerous, to engage the largest 
** foreign force which ever yet entered France." 
He nevertheless exhorts the King to form a se- 
parate body of six thousand Switzers % The f^"^"^ 
science of fortification, in. the motlern accepta. ,ioa. 
lion of that term, was totally uoknown in the 
sisteMith century; and it was reserved for the 
age of Louis the Fourteenth, after demolish- 
ing the aptient walb, to re-model the Gothic 
towers and: battlements, of cities and castles. 
Ttie most perf«ct production of the art to be 
ibund ia Europe, during the times of which we 
are treating, was the (»tadel of Antwerp, con- 
4t)^ucted by order <^ the Duke of Alva, at an 
JiMJFedible «xpeDce. Metz, accounted the se- 
cond place in strength, cost above forty, thou- 
sand pouads Sterling. It was estimated that 
near one hundred and £Uly thousand crowns 
.bad been expended on the citadel of Turin." 

Under Henry the Third, the use afid prac- A/till*^ 
tice of artillery was not advanced beyond its 

" J* LahooT, tatCatttL toLu. p-;49. 
' M«Dob«i de Neveri, v«L ^ p. aji,. 

infancy. 
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<; K A p. infiiDcy. D'Etrees, who oeoiipi«d the poet of 
^ '■_^ master-general, of the (HtlnaDce in 1558, at the 
is74~- Bicffc of Calais fay Fraads Doke of Guue > 
15B9. utid who CTiinently oootributed to its cspton, 
- was the first peraon among the Fr«nch, wfaa 
made any conaiderable pn^reas in the constme* 
tion of batteries. Anterior to D'Etrees, con- 
tinual accidents took place from the bursting <rf 
cannon ; and it was customary to cool them 
widi vinegar, in order to prevent those mufbr- 
timim tunes *. Annies were slenderly provided with 
JJ*2^J°J|^ artillery, which was considered as more r«qai- 
tick, in site fw ueges, thui iodiqwnsable in the ope- 
""^^ rations of Ae 6eld. In 1563, when I^ouis, 
Prince of Coad6, marched to invest Para, he 
had with him only ^eight |Heces of cannon, 
though his forces amounted to eight thoumid 
infantry, and five tfaonsand cavalry'. ^ the 
si^e of Cbartres in 156B by the aame general, 
he possessed no more than five battering caa- 
NunerMM t)on, and four light Culverins*. Even the Doke 
' ijf Anjou, commanding the royal army, which 
■jn the subsequent year gave battle to the Hu> 
gonots, and defeated them at Jatnac, pMseased 
only four cannon, end four Ctdverins, with suf- 
ficient amrnnnhion to fire them, between two 
and three hundred rounds ". Elisabeth, Queen 
of En^and, sent to the Prince of Cdnd^ m « 
most ample and accqitiAle mipi^ of artUkiy, 

* B nntn Mi , tcLi. Caf.Vtta. p.ttsiaiM. 
' iyABb.Krt.Dnir. toLL p.iSi. 
■ Lft NcMCi f.t3> 

* Ihi& |ik hjo. TKmaatH p. •^ 

a short 
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A riiort time preceding, six cannon, with pt>w< C h A r. 
der and ammumtion. It was done at the ear< . _,, 
nest BolicitatioD of Cardinal Chatillon, the Ha- ijt4— 
gonot embassador : and Cond£, grateful for the '^*^ 
present, but unable to repay it in money, made 
a remittance to the Queen in bells taken from 
the churches, and in wool.' 

When Ccdigni laid siege to Poitiers, a city intktmr 
several miles in circumference, and strongly ofCoUgnL 
'fortified, he had in his whole camp, scarcely 
more than thirteen battering cannon, besides 
CuWerins. His want of artillery proved fatal to 
the success of the enterprize ". At the memo- 
rable batde of Moncontour, the royalists were 
much superior to their enemies in tbifr respect 
Tltey had seventeen pieces of cannon : Coligni, 
who commanded the Hugonots, only six '. But ~ 
when that iHustrioua general, afler traversing all 
the Southern provinces of France, re-appeared 
at Amai le Due in Burgundy, in the ensuing 
year 1570, and made an advantageous peace 
irithCharies the Ninth, he was destitute of even 
' a ringle piece of artillery, of any size or descrip- 
tion*. Heniy the Third, writing to his embas- 
sador in England in 1577, speaks of the train of 
battering cannon, which the Duke of Alenson 
his brother, conducted with him, at the head of 
the royal forces, sent against the rebels, as suf- 

■ McmcicM dtt CKiWfcMi, p. as8. 

k La None, p.6Bi' Hemoim de Cwtdau, p. wS* 

' McaaoHCi da Cwtfiwi i, p.9j]. TannBnt p. 356.— TUf Ut- 
ter awbornwkMlMnmn-tlMdii^uttrleMcoiuidenbU: be wr* that 
IhenTalarmy hidlAMncuiiMt, Ac Hufonoti, deren. 

" Hoib deCuliL p.965. La Noa«, p. 701. 

15 fident 
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C H & P. ficient to reduce any town to obedience. It 
^'^ consisted of dgbteen cannon, and six large 
IS74— Culverins". We may judge of the usual pro- 
»j'9- portion of artillery furnished in that age, by 
the terms of agreement made between Henry, 
Prince of Cond6, ^nd the Count Palatine of the 
Rhine, John Casimir^ in 1575. It was stipulated, 
that to an army of eight thousand Germans, 
and sis thousand Switzers, should be joined 
four large pieces of cannon, and twelve lield- 
pieces, pi;ovided with suitable ammunition". Two 
years afterwards, in 1577, when the Duke of 
Nevers exhorted Henry the Third to set on foot 
an army of six thousand infantry, two thousand 
four hundred Switzers, and five hundred men at 
arms, besides twelve hundred cavalry; he pro- 
posed to join to that military force, as a just 
proportion of artillery, eight cannon, and twelve 
Culverins % Eight hundred, or a thousand pio- 
niers, were destined to be attached to the ar- 
tillery. The monthly expence, including every 
article, ordinary and extraordinary, requisite to 
maintain an army of such nuignitude, he esti- 
mates at only two hundred and fifty thousand 
Livres a month, or about one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds ayear. It is not with- 
out astonishment, that at the battle of Coutras 
in 1587, we find, the Puke of Joyeuse had only 
two cannon. The Hugonota were superior 

■ LcLiWr. aurCut. voLiii. p.joti. 

' DeTbou, vol. vii. p.t8g> 

' MenhdeNevtn, wJ,!. p. 1S9— 19U 
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m this article; for they were masters of two chap. 
' cannon and a Culverin, which being placed on ^ _*"_ .. 
ao eminence, did signal service, and contri- 1574— 
buted greatly to the victory obtained by the -Ji^ 
King of Navarre \ The largest battery of can* p^Mft «f 
noD, directed against any place during the 1* "•** 
civil wars, seems to have been that which Mar- ^"^ 
shal Matignon in 1574, opened upon the town of 
St. Lo in Normandy. It consisted of eighteen 
cannoo, and five great Culverins'. But Bran- 
tome says, that the most furious, and well- 
sustained fire ever remembered by the oldest 
officer, was kept up from thirty-six pieces of 
cannon, against Ivoy in Flanders, when Francis, - 
Duke of Guise, commanded in 1552, the forces 
of Henry the Second. * 

To the period of the civil wars, is due the Vtoti^ 
invention of Petards. They were first used by 
the Hugonots in 158a, at the siege of Cahors, 
capital of the province of Quercyj and they 
produced an effect proportionate to their no- 
velty and violence '. Monteltmar and Embnin^ 
both situate in DauphinS, Wefe taken by Les- 
dignieres in 1585, principally by means of 
Petards". It is a singular fact that red-hot 
balls, wirieh have been revived in 1781, du- 
ring General Elliott's memorable defence of 
Gibraltar, were fired by Marshal Matignon, 

^ lyAub. Hilt. ITniT. ToLin. |>>j». SuUji vol.i. p.59- 

' Z.ettcrofCaiI).«f Medici^ in the tUrd mL of LeLikiBtCut. 

P-4II. 

* BtuKan^ Vol.). Cap.Etntig. p.»6j and iM. 
( De Tbou, ToL Tiii. p. 3T<. 

* Aid. vol 4X. p. 404x191 40J. 
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c H A P. ai early as i (;8o, at die siqE* rf Ia Fere ist 

^ ^ Ficardy. ' 

1^74-. RaDSoms fwmed a very serious and Iucra« 
ij<»- tive object of attention, in that age. To the 

''°'°**' captors, they proved tlie means of enriching 
themselves and their families : the captured 
were frequently impoverished and exhausted, 
by the neceasi^ of raising large sums, in order 
to procure their freedcHD. The prodigious prices 
set on the enlargeqaent of persons of eminence, 
excite astonishment. At the storm of Terou- 
«me by the troops of Charles the FifUi, in 
1553, Francis de Montmorenci, eldest son of 
the Constable of that name, was made prisoner 
on the breadL Twen^-five thousand crownt 
were exacted for his release '. The liberty of 
Gabriel de Montmorenci, fourth son to the 
Constable, taken active at the age of foarteen; 
in ^e battle of St. Quintin, was fixed at teq 
thousand crowns ' ; and that of the Duke of 
Longueville, at forty thousand*. I-ord Grey, 
who commanded in the castle of Guisnes neac 
Calais, when it fell into the hands of the French 
in 1558, was given to Marshal Tavannei^ to 
recompense him for his exertions in the cap- 
ture of the pUce. He carried his iwisoner to 
Dijon in burgundy, and did not release faim 
tiU Lord Gr^ had paid five thousand crowns ^ 
Brmn. 

■' Per* Duidt cited in L'Ait de VtritToLL p-Ajj. 

' LcLib-nirCut, voLii. p.350i * HAi. p.tf ■ 

■ IlMd. p. 6j«. 

' Ttraiuwi, p. aojw— Thi* fict .cannot rtaMMli^ b« Jei^m^ 
lince Tamuic* rel»t«i it himNlf. It iib bo«evcr> TBynagnltt) thiit 
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Bnntiiaie complaiiis, tfatt hts tuaiXy ecUte had c b Ai p, 
k«en very constdersMy diminished bj the ne- , J* 
cemty of ransomii^ his brotheTf taken by the isu— 
&paa^axd» in 1553, at Hesdio in Picardy*. iJ<9> 
When we reflect that private gentlemen served 
in a great measare at their own expenoe, or on 
a very precarious pay; and that io case of being 
made prisoners, they were reduced to purchase 
their freedom by the sale of their heredita^' 
fTopertyi we must allow, that a very high 
erase <tf hiyaky and honor existed among that 
body of men. It cannot excite surpriae, that i^a- 
tlie pro&askm of anas was considered as more ^^ 
booorafale than any other evph>yment. The cuNdby 
oSeers «f high rank who had the misfortune to '^"^ 
be taken in war, b e lon g ed always to the t»>m- 
aander in chief, as of ri^t : infhrior persons 
were retained by those intyviduals into whose 
bands they chanced to faU. Common soldiers pna, d*- 
firequeatly acquired wealth by these prizes. It 'i™f^ 
was even cnstomaiy for the general to purchase 
prisoners of his own men, at low sums } and 
afterwards to set their nnsoms at very exor- 
Utaat prices. Fhilibert Emanuel, Duke of 
Savoy* when commanding the armies of Philip 



^ y dtcbm Lord Ortf to faiTf btea prta bf th« 

Dt&s rf Oabo to Stnmi i vfco obtliiKd Mif fbnr AmiMiiil owm 
Itr Ut iiliiw. wtkk woe pud lam t^ the Count dt U Ko Arf na 
fnk. Thu aoMtiMp hanng been nade priMMr u tlte buile «f 
ftk Quintiiia Ua ramnm bod been fixed U Ae tban^aeoaomi mmt 
ftwcome, mt, iL Cap- Etna. p. agS. 
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CHAP, the Second, King of ^hud, did not dndda thlft 

'•_ species of traffic ; and he acquired, not oni^ 

ij;4_ glory, but profit, by his celebrated victory at 

>jS9. St. Quintin, where so many illustrious captives 

fell into his possession.' 

A striking 'proof, which placet in a conspi- 
cuous point of view the manners of the age^ 
relative to captives taken in war, is to be found 
in the writings of Ambrose Par^, first surgeon 
to Henry the Second, the Macbaon of that 
period, eminent for his professitmal skilL Mop* 
sieur de Baug^, says he, brother to the Count > 
de Martigues, had been made prisooer by two 
Spanish soldiers, in 1553, at Terouenne. Vaiu 
deville. Governor of Gravelines, having -seen 
him, conceived an opinion, that he was a mail 
of rank. With a view to satisfy himsedf on a 
point of such importance, he caused Bang^'s 
stockings to be taken (^; and remarking that 
Iris socks were neat, and hi» feet exb'emely 
clean, be became confirmed in his orig'mid 
apprehension. He therefore purchased him of 
the two soldiers, for fifteen crowns ; who being 
unable to maintain their prisoner, and ignorant 
of his quality, gladly accepted the snm otffired. 
Baug6 having studiously concealed his name 
and condition, patiently endured every hard- 
ship; sleeping on straw, and subsisting on bread 
and water. Vaudeville soon afterwards transr 
mitted to him a list of the French killed at the 
capture of Hesdin by the Spaniards j and oa 

'ft*ntomc>ToLH.-Cap. Easily p. IJ7 and ij8. 

reading 
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xeadiog his brother's name among them, his c B A P. 
grief surmounted his prudence. He burst into ^ . 
involoDtary tears and exclamations, which were 1J74— 
beard by his guards ; who no sooner discovered is*?- 
the connexion between him and the Count de 
Martigues, than they apprized Vaudeville of 
the value of his prize. By order of that officer, 
Baug6 was immediately removed to an apart- 
ment hung with tapestry : he was served with 
delicacy, and seven thousand, five hundred 
crowns, were demanded for his ransom. On 
bis pleading inability to raise so considerable 
a'Sum, Vaudeville observed, that tt was possible, 
be might not procure his freedom at a price so 
reasonable ; and the event justified the predic- 
tion. Mary, Queen of Hungary, Governess of 
the Low Countries, and the Duke of Savoy, 
having, been informed that a person of his qua- 
lity was in Vaudeville's possession, tbey dis- 
patched a messenger to him, to command that 
Baug^ should be forthwith delivered up to 
tliem; adding, that the morsel was too large for 
him, and that he possessed already captives suf- 
ficient Baug^'s ransom was immediately raised 
to twenty thousand crowns'. We see here a 
■ sovereign princess, sister to the Emperor Charles 
the Fiflh, and a Duke of Savoy, descending to 
an act of rapacious compulsion, in order to 
enrich themselves by the misfortune of a noble- 
man taken in war.. It may however be admitted 
as some excuse for Emanuel Philibert, that he 



* (EuiRi de Piii, p, 794. 
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c H A. p. was at that time an expatriated prince, desti- 
^ ^ 1;, ^ ^ tute of territory or revenues, and in fact only » 
jjjt-~ soldier of fortune in the service of Spain. 
ij'»- Frequently, animosity or revenge, more 
ofUkecirii powerful even than interest, induced the cap- 
wtn. tors to put to death on the spot, an enemy who 
was obnoxious, though he offered great ransom. 
This circumstance was peculiarly characteristic 
of the civil wars, when mutual rancour had 
extinguished humanity, and even suspended the 
love of gold itself. At Coutras, though the 
Duke of Joyeuse of^red fifty thousand crowns 
for his lifp, and threw down his sword, he wtt& 
shot dead immediately on the spot ^ The King 
of Navarre, gained universal applause and popu- 
larity on that occasion, by dismissing the greater 
part of the Catholic gentlemen who fell into 
bis hands, without, exacting or accepting any 
raitBom '. Such acts of renunciation and gene- . 
roaity were, indeed, by do means common. The- 
cinielties exercised by the Spaniards, when they 
captured Hesdin in 1553* in order to extort 
ransoms, can neither be perused without com* 
miseration, nor related without wounding de- - 
cency. The enormity of their conduct was 
greatly augmented, by their violation of the 
terms of surrender, which guaranteed to the. 
French their lives. But, 00 articles of capita* 
latioQ could restrain the ferocity, and merciless 
avidity of the Spanish soldiery. Those whom 
th^ did not stab or massacret were only re* 

f jXAtdt. Hkt. Umr. vgLu. p. 56. » 0^ p. 56 ud si- 
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served for more humiliating and lingering tor- C H Ap. 
ments, of a nature too shocking to be described. ^ }■ 
Par^, who was an eye-witness to the facts, and isja-~ 
who narrowly escaped with his life and liberty, ^J'9- 
gives a most affecting detail of every circum- 
stance. They strongly paint the inveterate 
animosity and savage fury, by which the most 
polished European nations, when at war with 
each other, were actuated and inSamed, in the 
sixteenth century. '' 

Francis the First and Henry the Second, N»"w 
during their foreign wars, maintained very riu- poriOM^of 
merous arnjies, on a permanent establishment. ' uituei, in 
Bpt, under the two last kings of the house of ^u-J**" 
Valois, when the revenues were alienated or 
squandered, and when civil dissetision depressed 
the throne, forces were only raised and retained 
for a short time. The whole kingdom indeed' 
was in arms ; but the ygular troops were few' 
in number. The nobility led their retainers 
to the particular standard, which they cbbse to 
fbHow by preference. It became uiider Henry 
the Third, an object of royal and ministerial 
contemplation, to change the nature of military 
service, and to commute for a sura of money, the 
obligation imposed on the vassal, to attend his 
lord, armed in the field. The Duke of Nevers 
calculates, that by excusing all the individuals 
holding fiefs thro' out France, who were bound 
after publication of the '• Arriere Ban," to ap- 
pear in arms, on paying an equitable fiOe to the 

* Sinrru dcParc, p. 7f I. 
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CHAP, crown for their exemption, above twenty thou- 
I- sand pounds might be easily and speedily 

^ '^ ' raised '. Foreign auxiliaries from almost all the 
1:589. countries of Europe, composed a principal part 
of the soldiers on either side. Italians. Wal- 
loons, Spaniards, Switzers, English, and Ger* 
mans, fought for one, or for the other party. 
Even the Scots were desirous of tasting the 
pay, and the plunder of France. In 1577, 
eighteen hundred Scots, who had served in 
Holland and in Denmark, anxious for employ- 
ment, offered their services to Henry the Third. 
James the Sixth, then a minor, does not seem, 
either by himself, or by bis ministers, to have 
been acquainted with, or at all consulted in 
the transaction. Colonel Balfour, their com- 
mander, on the part of himself and his men, 
made the offer to Henry. That prince declin- 
ed it, not however without many acknowledg- 
ments. ^ * 

Army (J The largest army seen in France during hjg 

J^^j^ reign, .was in 1589, when he besieged Paris, 
, with near forty thousand troops. Of that num- 
ber, fourteen thousand were Switzers and Ger- 
mans, conducted by Sancy. Near four thou-. 
6and, principally Protestants, were commanded 
by the King of Navarre, and in bis immediate 
employ. Epernon bad brought to his master, 
a body of six thousand infantry, and twelve 

' Hem. de Neren, toL i. p. if$ wad 194. 
' LeLab, tor CaitinLiii. f-sn. 
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hundred cavalry, raised at his own expence *. chap. 
The Dukes of Montpensier and of Longiieville, , ^ 
Giviy, and many other noblemen or gentlemen, yj^— 
in person led their retainers". But this numerous 1589* 
body of forces did not belong to the crown ; for 
no sooner was Henry dead, than the greater part 
immediately disbanded, or withdrew from the 
camp, under their respective leaders } leaving 
the King of Navarre to contest alone with his 
antagonist, the Duke of Miayenne, for the sove- 
reignty of France. We may judge how dea- 
titute was Henry the Third of any regular 
army, by his summtming in the month of March 
preceding, the principal lords and gentlemen 
of his kingdom, to the number of one hundred 
and two, to join him at the head of their 
troops. ° 

The French kings can scarcely be said to Nmi 
have possessed any navy, properly so denomt- '"'^ 
Dated, before the reign of Francis the First ; 
the gdlies of Louis the Twelfth, which were oaUiM. 
stationed at Marseilles, being only calculated 
for the protection of the coastof Provence and 
Languedoc, or for expeditions of short dura- 
tion. During the former part of Francis's reign, 
while the celebrated Andrew Doria commanded' 
the marine, at the time that Genoa was sub- 
ject to the French crown ; they maintained a 
BUperioritjr in the Mediterranean, over the naval 

■ De Thoor vtd. X. 9.577. 
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CHAP, forces of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. But, 
<^. ^^ _j after the defection of Doria, and the revolt of 
■574— Genoa in 152^, Francis having lost his mari- 
NMwtul *''"® ascendant, had recourse to an expedient 
tioDof which rendered him odious to all Europe. He 
OiaRm. f^spatched Poulin to Constantinople, a man 
who had risen by his merit and capacity in the 
marine, as embassador to Solyman the Second, 
Emperor of the Turks, with orders to nego- 
tiate for the junction of the Ottoman fleet with 
that of France. After surmounting many ob- 
stacles, Poulin succeeded in the object of his 
Bubaroua mission. Barbarossa, in i (47, at the head of 

ioina the .'".J' 

Fwtneh » hundred and ten gallies, coasted the whole 
■«**• shore of Italy, from Naples to Genoa; arrived 
in tbe harbour of Marseilles ; and having sailed 
from thence with the French fleet and forces, 
tbey laid siege to Nice, situate in the dominions . 
of the Duke of Savoy. Notwithstanding their 
superiority, they were repulsed from before the 
castle of the place ; and Francis derived little 
benefit from an alliance, so generally repro- 
bated by the Christian powers ', In order to 
recompense the zeal and ability of Poulin, he 
was raised in the following year, to the rank of 
Captain-general of the gallies -, and he is com- 
monly known in history, by the title of Baron 
OMtkmirf de la Garde. In the letters patent issued on 
l^^^ the occasion, the French navy is stated to con- 
thegaizies. sist of " gallies, ftists, brigantines, and round 

■ Gnidienon, Hut. de Savoye, vd.u p.6ji. 
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" vcs5wls'." It is difficult to ascertahi with CHAP. 
certainty, their number or force : but we may . ,7'._. , ^ 
probably rate the gallies below thirty ; as only ijt4*— 
twenty-six, under command of the Count '^^ 
d*£nghuien, joined Barbarossa in .the expedi- 
tion against Nice, when every effort waa ex- 
erted to swell the French marine. "* 

The war continuing betweea Francis the Hiatini 
First and Henry the Eighth, La Garde cot^ ^\^^ 
ducted the fleet, composed of gallies and round PoniiB. 
vessels, from Marseilles, through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, across the Bay of Biscay, into dte 
English channel. He even ventured to attack^ 
in the month of August, 1^5, the English 
fleet stationed off the Isle of Wight; atid hav- 
ing by the nautical skill of his evolution^ de- 
prived them of the advantage resulting fiom 
a northerly wind, he extricated himself with 
hotKHT, after sinking otte of the largest ships t>f 
the enemy'. It is-probt^le that this was the 
first attempt made by any European power, to 
' navigate gallies from the Mediterraneanj across 
a porUon of the Atlantic, into the Itdrthem seas i 
an attempt which proves equally the progress of 
navigation, and the naval ability of the French 
commander. Encouraged by his predecessor's 
success, Henry the Second, soon after his ac- 
cession in 1547, dispatched Leo Strozzl, one of 
tiie most skilful mariners of the sixteenth ceh- 



P LcLab. MirCait. Tol.ii. ^lo. 
* Cuidienon, ToLh p>6ji. 
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CHAP, tary, with ooly ten gallies, to the coast of 
^' Scotland'; an expedition full of diflScuIty and 
ij74_ danger. Tlie French marine attained its highest 
1J89. point, towards the termination of that monarch's 
the FrancJi J^^ign ; whcn the Grand Prior, brother to Fran- 
nunMt cis, Duke of Guise, commanded at one time up- 
^niythe w^^ds of forty gallics, well manned, and equip- 
Second, ped for battle '. Under the three last princes of 
Yalois, as the intestine troubles of the kingdom, 
augmented, the navy sunk into neglect. Francis 
the Second, it is true, sent some gallies to the 
* aid of Mary of Guise, his mother-in-law, Queen 
Kegent of Scotland, in 1560; and three years 
afterwards, Charles the Ninth dispatched fif- 
teen, to co-operate with the Spanish forces of 
Philip the Second, in the reduction of the. 
Moorish fortress of Penon de Velez, on the 
lu deduM coast of Morocco ". But, these exertions were. 
,„eef„an. ^^'X temporary; and the French marine, in 
common with every other nation^, or public 
institution, declined, from the exhausted state 
of the revenues. When it became requisite in 
1572, to block up the port of Rochelle, in order, 
to prevent supplies from being thrown into the: 
place^ while it was invested by land ; the Kin^, 
besides sending thither all his galh'es, equipped 
eight " round vessels '" They were so deno-. 
minated from their circular construction for-> 
' wards, in coatra-distinction to the gallies, and, 

* Bnntonw, vol-ii. Cap. Fran. p<357 and j^..- - , 

* Ibid. p. 396 and 397. 

" Ibid. C^p. Etras. p. 36 mi 3J. 
> Le Lab. nir Ca«t. voLiii. p.i6j. 
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other prowed vessels, which were sharp in the chap. 
stem or bows. ^ '• ^ 

Charles the Ninth, and Henry the Third, xn^— 
fitted out at different times, during the course *5*?- 
of their reigns, squadrons of armed ships, for ^f ,^^ 
the protection of trade ; particularly in the ^^°°' *" 
English channel, which swarmed with pirates, tkwdT*^' 
or unauthorized and expatriated Banditti, who tnde. 
plundered and interrupted all navigation. Eli- 
zabeth appears to have afforded them constant, 
though indirect, and concealed protection ^. In 
1575, Henry the Third equipped from the porta 
of Normandy and Britanny, twelve ships, for 
the purpose above-mentioned; but he did it 
with every precaution to prevent the alarm, 
which he apprehended the Queen of England 
might take at such a measure*. When the 
Duke of Mayenne in 1577 besieged Brouage, a 
town on the coast of Poitou ; the royal forces 
by sea amounted to eighteen round vessels, ex- 
clusive of the galties and tenders, or victuallers. 
The ships of war were fitted out from Bour- 
deaux*. Bat, the most considerable naval equip- Expeditim 
ment made by Henry, or rather by Catherine !(^Jj^ 
of Medicis, in whose name it acted; was the 
fleet which sailed to the islands of the Azores 
in 1583, for the purpose of reducing them to 
the obedience of Don Antonio, Prior of Crato, 
titular King of Portugal. It quitted the river 

' Le Lab. nir Cut. vol.iii. pia99> uid p<39o> 

* Ilnd. p. 4j8. 

* D'Aab. voLii. p>300. Dt Thou, toI. tu. p- 511. Le Lib. 
•or Catt. yid.iu. p.jia. 
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. c u A F. Garonne, under the commitnd of PJiilip Strozei* 
. _^ , and consisted of thirty ships, togeUier with 
ijj4_ twenty.five Patacbes ". No French galties durst 
1JS9. undertake so distant and perilous a voyage upon 
the Atlantic : while, as a proof of the superior 
nautical skill of the Spaniards in that s^e, the 
Marquis of Santa Croc6 had iu bis fleet, no less 
Snperior than twelve gallies. It was certainly the first 
ami skill effort of the kind, and would be regarded, even 
li^rdt. iQ the present age, when navigation has at- 
tained to such a degree of pei^ection, as a bold 
and hazardous experiment '. We may questioij 
whether any English admiral of our own time, 
would attempt to navigate gallies across the 
Coamiri. Atlantid. The disparity between the naval force 
itaiof tbe ^^ France and Spain, is not less striking. Santa 
two na. Croc6 Commanded twenty large ships, of which 
^"^ the " St. Philip" alone, might have encountered 
the whole fleet of Strozzi. She was a floating 
castle, of astonishing height, and eighteen hun- 
dred tons burthen ; proportionably manned and 
armed in all re^Kcts. The largest vessel in 
Strozzi's squadron, 00 board of which be hoisted 
his flag, was only of six hundred tons ; and he 
was obliged to quit her before he commenced 
the engagement with the Spaniards, as she waft 
a very slow sailer, and unmanageable. The 
second ship, in which be actually ventured to &U 
tack the « St. Phib'p," was only of two hundred 
tons. It must however be admitted that the Ar> 



^ I>*Aub. TdLiL p.466. BeTbM, nLviii. p.j8i. 
' De Ttwu, Tol. i™a. p-jBi. 
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niada of Spain in 1588, possessed a similar supe- c H A p. 
riority'ovei' Elizabeth's maritime strength, and ^ _^_ . 
yet was defeated by the English. But, that 1J74 — 
event principally resulted from the dangers of 'J*'* 
the narrow seas, where the prodigious Galeasses 
of the invader, coukl not manceuvre with safety, 
while we were fighting on our own shores. 
Another difference, still more important if pos- 
sible, between the fleets of France and Spain, 
in the action which, took place off' the Azores, 
was that Philip the Second's vessels were alt, 
in the strict sense of the term, men of war, 
built in the royal docks at Seville ; whereas it 
would seem that the far greater part of Henry's 
naval force, were merchant vessels, hired ex- 
pressly for the expedition ■*- We can hardly 
be astonished, after considering tliese circum- 
stances, that the issue of the enterprize should 
have proved unfortunate to the French. It. is 
difficult to form any correct estimate of the 
number of sailors who navigated Strozzi's fleetj 
or of the amount of seamen which France could 
furnish in tlutt age. 

The appointment of General of the galiles, juri,dic- 
was equally honorable and extensive in its ju- tlonof th« 
risdiction, though subordinate to the higher ^^lie,. 
dignity of Admiral of France : but the latter 
was frequently only a simple title, whereas the 
former was a laborious, dangerous, and efficient 
office. He appears to have possessed consider- 
able power, and ffo have decided by his supreme 

* D'Aub. Hut. Unir. toI. ii. p. 46(i— 46!. 
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CHAP, authority, in a summary manner, all questions 

_''_ , respecting prizes and captures'. The salary 

IS74— annexed to the employment by Francis the 

1J89. First, was ample j being no less than five hun- 

^^' dred LJvres, or above twenty pounds, a month''. 
Such was the elevation of mind which distin- 
guished the Baron de la Garde, that when at 
eighty years of age, and laboring under the 
symptoms of a mortal and incurable disease, 
Catherine of Medicis offered him the sum of 
fifly thousand crowns to resign his post, he had 
the magnanimity to decline it, and to prefer 

Hcroiin) of dying Captain.general of the gallies. His death 

Fwiiiiu ^gg correspondent to his other actions ; for the 
physicians having announced to him his disso- 
lution as imminent and inevitable, he caused 
himself to be raised, placed in a chair, with his 
sword drawn in his hand, and soon afterwards 
expired in that attitude. Neither the death of 
Augustus at Nola, which, however calm, had 
in it something of a comedian j nor the last 
moments of Vespasian, who seemed to feel 
himself an Emperor at the period of his quit- 
ting life, are equally striking with tlie exit 
of the Baron de la Garde. The obscurity of 
his birth and origin, rendered the heroism c^his 
character tnorc extraordinary. His parentage 
was so tow, and so uncertain, as to baffle en- 
quiry. ' 

■ Bfantoawt vol. ■>• Cap. Fno. p. 3S7. 
'' he Lab. sur Cut. voLii. p. 11— ij. 

e^voLii. Cap.Fnii> p. 387 and 38!^. 
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To La Garde was due the honor of some ea- c H A R 
sential improvements and ameliorations, in the ^^..^^ 
mode of building and navigating gallies. We ijm— 
may judge of the nature of their materials, u^'^ 
and of their durability, from the instance of the of the gtU 
" Reale," or admiral galley, constructed by him, ^* 
which continued to keep the sea above thirty 
years". The greatest magnificence was dis- 
played by the captains-general, in the decora- 
tions, ornaments, and other appendages of their 
vessels. The examples given by contemporary 
writers and eye-witnesses, excite admiration. 
When in tS73* ^ negotiation of marriage was ' 
opened between Elizabeth, Queen of England, ' 
and the Duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry the 
Third; it advanced so far, that orders were 
issued to hold the gallies In readiness for trans- 
porting the I^rince to London. They were at 
that time before Rochelle, occupied in block- 
ing up the harbour of the place. On receiving 
the intimation,' La Garde made every prepara^ 
tion for convoying the Duke, in a manner suits- 
able to his high rank, and to the splendor of 
the occasion. He is said to have expended ten 
thousand crowns of his own fortune, in fitting 
up the admiral galley. All the slaves who 
rowed her, were provided with jackets of crim- 
son velvet, designed to be worn on their entry 
into the Thames. The state-room, or great 
^abbin, and the poop of the galley itself, were 
hung with the same materials, embroidered in 

* Bnntnac, vA. ii. Cip. Fru. p. 3S4. 
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CHAP, gold and silver, having a Greek motto or device 
^ '_ . on the awning, which signified, that "however 
1574— " blown about and agitated, I have never 
ij«9. « fallen, nor changed." The allusion was na- 
tural and obvious, to the fidelity and loyalty 
manifested by La Garde, during a long life, 
chequered by many misfortunes and disgraces. 
The beds, furniture, benches, streamers, and 
flags, were either covered with, or composed of 
velvet and damask in equal proportions, fringed 
with gold or silver. All these superb prepara- 
tions were rendered useless, by the rupture of 
the proposed marriage, which, if is probable, 
Elizabeth never seriously meant to accomplish.' 
NaTii ex- Individuals appear tohave possessed and,ex- 
J^^^j ercised in the sixteenth century, the right Of 
b7 private fitting out in time of peace, naval expeditions 
JJ^"*^ at their own cost, without any leave obtained 
from the sovereign ; the object of which was 
either trade or conquest, as accident and cir- 
cumstances might determine. The only mea- 
. sure requisite to be observed, was not to attack 
allies or confederates of the crown to which the 
adventurer owned allegiance. Henry tiie Third 
seems to acknowledge and admit this principle 
in all its extent, as equally just and generally 
! recognized *. Under Charles the Ninth's reign, 
a son of Marshal Montluc, having heard that 
great wealth was to be acquired on the coast of 
Africa, between Cape Blanco and the Cape of 

' Bnmtome, *oL ii. Cap> Prsa> p. jSj— 3S7 
^ Le Lab. nir Cux. toI ui. p. 514. 

Good 
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Good Hope ; determined to share in these sup- chap. 

posed riches. Regardless either of the papal ^ ^ _ ^ 

donation, or of the loog possession acquired by 1574— 
the Portugileze, he pubtickly equipped two ves- »i*9' 
sels in the river Adour, which falls into the 
Bay of Biscay below Bayonne ; employed six 
oaonths in compleating their compliment of 
men, and at length sailed from Boiirdeaux. 
Arriving at Madeira, and being refused refresh- 
ments by the governor, who had received inti* 
mation from his court, of the design of Mont- 
luc, the- French landed, attacked; and carried 
the works; but their commander being killed,' 
they quitted the island. Great complaints were 
made by the Ftirtugueze embassador at Paris, 
of this infraction of treaty '. La Noue expressly KrtciM. 
«ays, that the piratical expeditions, undertaken 
by Frenchmen annually to the coast of Peru, 
did not drain the nation of a smaller number, 
than five hundred subjects a year. " 

Fire-sbips were well known, and frequently Fuc^Mpi. 
used, under Henry the Third. Frederic Jem- 
belli, an engineer whom the Spaniards had dis- 
gusted, threw himself into Antwerp, when be- 
sieged by the Prince of Parma in 1584; and 
gave signal proofs of his capacity, by sending 
down the Scbelde, several fire-ships olf prodi- 
gious magnitude. They had nearly demolished 'ntor ia- 
the bridge or mole, constructed by that great '^'^* 

' D'Aab. Tcri.i. p, 147 ud 148, Bnatoat, vol, ii. Cap. Fnm. 
p. aj(^— »5(. 

" Lt Nou> p. i<>. 
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CHAP, commander, across the river, and on which he . 

I'. ^ reposed all his hopes of success against the 

IJ74— pl^ce. JembelH is regarded as their inventor ": 

»j8j. jt is however incontestable that they were used 

by the Hugonots, several years earlier, in 1577^ 

at the siege of Brouage in Poitou. Clermont 

d'Amboise, who commanded the fleet of Ro- 

chelle, sent four fire-ships, to bum the royal 

squadron. De Thou very accurately describes 

their nature and destination". We find no men- . 

tion made of them among the English, before 

the Invasion of the Spanish Armada in 1588, 

when they performed such signal execution. 

■ Butbeq.'de Bong. p. a4i. " De Thou, vol.™. p. jiJ. 
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Slate of commerce and navigaiUM.— Baakers.^ ul Uev^ t 
at coionizntioa. — . Manafiicttires. — Sai^ituaTy lawu — 
Agriculture. — Condition of the peasants. — Oppretsian 
of the inferior orders qf society. — Population. — State 
of Paris. — The Louore. — Ptddic Edj^es. — Courts 
of Urai, and of criminal judicature. — VenaUhf <^ o^ 
_faes. — Corruption <^ jttttice, — Confiscation. — Tbr* 
ture. — Puniiimen/a and executions. — Sale ^ honors 
and dignitiest 

IT ifl by no ueaDs easy^ from the most accu- c H A P< 
rate and laborious compaiison of the mate- ^ °- _ ^ 
rials left us by the contemporary authors, to 1^74-. 
form any clear, or perfect idea of the precise ^J^*- 
state of the French commerce, under the }ast ^ p^ch 
princes of therace of Valois. TTie information eomnKnt. 
on that point, is usually short, obscure, and 
unsatisfactory ; while on subjects of far inftrior 
importance, they frequently embrace a vast de- 
tail. We may howerer safely assert, that the 
true principles of trade were at that period 
little understood or studied, eitlier by men of 
^mcuUtire research, or by statesmen and fioan- 
tjieis. A very precarious protection was ex- 
tended by the state, to the merchant adven- 
turer: navigation was dangerous, not only from impcdi- 
"irect 
the 
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CRAP, the mariner* but» from the number of pirates, 
"■ with which the Mediternnean and the other 
ijji— European seas were infested. ^hip9 were be- 
^i*9- gides liable to detention, and even to confisca- 
tion, either ttom the rapacious spirit of the go- 
vernment, or from the impolitic and pernicious 
regulations adopted in various couDtries, with 
a view to draw unreasonable advantages from 
the affluence of foreign traders. Monopolies, 
or exclusive privileges, granted by. the French 
kings to favored individuals, fettered and op- 
pressed the genius of commerce. Impolitic 
prohibitions, originating in narrow and con- 
tracted ideas of national benefit, prevented the 
exportation of many articles. Industry had 
not yet laid open and improved the numerous 
sonrces of internal riches. Naval enterprize 
and discovery, rather than the spirit of trade* 
Object! of characterized the age. Gold formed the object 
22^- of general research, more tiian the exchange of 
teuch. commodities, and the progressive acquisttioD 
of wealth. The example of Spain and Portugal, 
whose soverei^s had over-run and conquered 
the richest portions of the Old and New World, 
with incredible rapidity; and whose subjects 
returned home with the spoils of India, of 
Africa, and of Peru } bad contributed to awaken 
avidity, and to debauch the sober genius of la- 
borious api^icatioo. Men preferred distant and 
precarious expeditions, in quest of plunder, or 
in search of mines, before the beaten track of 
limited profit, llie efiect of so many causes, 
f^rattog to one point, may account for the 
slender 
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slender and contracted portion of trade enjoyed c h a p. 
by France, at this period of her history. . _.^' , _j, 

The three great and principal articles of ex- J574— 
portation, appear to have been corn, wine, and obje^rf 
salt; though it was frequently prohibited by go- exporu- 
vernment, under the severest penalties, to send "*"* 
any grain out of the kingdom '. La Noue esti- 
mates the sum annually received for these three 
Commodities, from foreign nations ; to which 
he adds a fourth, namely " Pastel," or woad, 
a material much employed in manufactures ; at 
twelve millions of livres, or about half a mil- 
lion sterling ^ All the western provinces, in- 
cluded between the Loire and the Garonne, but 
particularly Poitou, were productive of com ; 
which the Spaniards and Portugueze gladly 
purchased, in exchange for the luxuries of the 
eastern and western hemispheres. The port of 
Lea Sables d'Olonne, situated in the little island 
of CMonne, on the coaat of Poitou, constituted 
the usual mart to which the ships of those na- 
tions resorted, under Henry the Third. A fleet 
of twenty.five Portugueze vessels, laden with 
corn, and ready to return home, was attacked 
and captured in the harbour abpve mentioned, 
contrary to the rights of nations, and on very in* 
sufficient pretences, by a detachment of the Hu- 
gonots from Rochelle, in 1577, notwithstanding 
the opposition made by Henry, Prince of Cond^. 
They ccwld not even plead that Portugal hav- 
ing fallen under the dominion of Spain, tbey 

* D* Thou, ToLvii.p. joj> ^ L* Noue, p-356> 

o a only 
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CHAP, only attacked the ships of Philip the Second^ 
^ _ _^ _,. the.iraplacable enemy of heretics; for Sebastian 
1^74— was then living, and had given no cause of of- 
^J**- fence to the French Protestants. It was an 
act of lawless and unauthorized piracy, which 
strongly proves the insecure state of property and 
commerce in that age; when the crown, scarcely 
able to defend itself, could afford little protec- 
tion either to its own subjects, or to foreigners 
who visited the kingdom for purposes of trade.* 
winM. Great quantities of corn were raised in some 

of the provinces near the Pyrenees, where the 
produce of estates was principally received in 
grain, and transported by the Garonne, down 
to Bou^deaux^ But that city was more re- 
nowned for its wines; which io the sixteenth, 
as well as in the nineteenth century, were held 
in the highest estimation thro'out Europe. It 
may be doubted whether before 1589, any wines 
of the growth of Cbampi^ne or Burgundy, were 
exported by sea, from France. We may form 
a very accurate judgment of the annual revenue 
which the crown derived from the commerce of 
the Garonne. It was estimated at more than a 
hundred thousand crowns in 1586, when Royan, 
a castle commanding the entrance of the river, 
was surprized by one of the adherents of the 
King of Navarre. • 
s*it- The Germans and En^sh carried cm a very 

considerable trade to Brouage, a town situate 

• DeThon, v<i.TiJ. p-joj— 507. 
^ Conm.de HoDtluc. vol.ir. p.i6i> 
« De Thou, Tol.tx. p. J73' 
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in the vicinity of Rochetle, and then possessing c H A P. 
m commodious harbour. Salt constituted the _^. _ 
.principal or only commodity exported from 1574— 
thence, which was fiibricated by exhalation in ^''^ 
immense quantities, thro'out the adjacent coun* 
try. These salt paos and works produced a 
great revenue, from the foreign, as well as do- 
mestic consumption '. The Hugooots derived 
from them one of their best pecuniary resources, 
as they were enabled to repay in salt, the vari- 
ous articles of commerce or of defence received 
from England'. How vast the resort of that Bmnagt. 
nation was to Bronage, may be proved by the 
' circumstance of Lansac, who commanded the 
forces of Henry in 1577* when he made him- 
self master of the place, having seized on near 
nxty vessels belonging to the lHoglish, which 
vere at anchor off the isle of Rh£. Elizabeth, 
justly irritated at such an infraction of the treaty 
between the two crowns, immediately caused an 
embargo to be laid on all the French ships in 
her ports; and it was not till afler a negotiation 
of some length, that matters were re-adjusted.' 

Scarcely any branches of manufacture were Trade to 
expofted by the French, in the period of which 'fcei^vint. 
we are treating ; while on the other hand, vast 
sums were annually sent out of the kingdom, 
for the purchase of various articles of luxury. 
The Levant trade alone drained France of above 
sixty thousand pounds SterHog a-year; the Turks 
in that age, as the Chinese in the present, gene- 

'^MenwirMdeCut.p.afii. ■ LcLab-iur. Cut.Td.iu.p.fJj. 
^ Oe ThoD^ tdL vii ^ ja9. 
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CHAP, rally accepting only specie, in return for the 
s^ r-^ U-j commodities which foreigners demanded from 
isi4~- them'. Spices, and many other valuable pro- 
'^''' ductions of India, still continued to be received 
by way of Alexandria, notwithstanding the aug* 
menting competition of the European nations 
who had discovered, or of those who began to 
participate in the beneiits of the passage round 
the Cape of Good Hope. The Ottoman mini- 
sters appear even to have entertained the most 
enlarged conceptions of commerce, if we may 
judge of them from the propositioos made by 
Amurath the Third in 1 581, to Francis, Duke of 
Anjou, at that time nominally sovereign of the 
PivpoMj Low Countries. Embassadors were sent by the 
^j^l^ Sultan, with offers to make Antwerp the sde Ein- 
theempo- porium for all the goods imported into Europe 
S^TuiWiii ^"^ Greece, and from the Turkish provinces 
tndt. in Asia. They demanded permission for eigh- 
teen merchants of their nation to reside in the 
city of Antwerp, in order to conduct the sales. 
It was prelected to land the articles of mer- 
chandize at Marseilles, which might arrive from 
the east ; thence to transport them across Pro- 
vence and Languedoc, to Bourdeaux ; and 
finally to ship them from the river Garonne, 
to the Schelde. We cannot sufficiently admire 
a plan so extensive in its principles and openu 
lions; which, if it had been realized, might have 
produced a vast revolution in the commercial 
system of Europe, before the lapse of half « 
century. It would have rendered Flanders 

again 
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again the center of industry and wealth, as she C H A^P. 
had been under the Burgundian princes, in . - , ' . r 
the fifteenth century. But, the answer returned 1^74— 
to the Sultan's proposal, was inconclusive j and ''^' 
the dominion of the Duke of Anjou in the 
Netherlands proved of too short a duratioD» to 
permit of its being resumed on either side. ^ 

The trade between France and the Baltic TnAto 
was very limited, if it can be properly said to **■•''*■ 
have had any existence, before the reign of 
Charles the Ninth. The election of bis brother 
the Duke of Anjou, to the Polish throne in 
1575, opened a prospect of establishing an ad- 
vantageous traffic with Danteic^ which city con- 
stituted a part of the dependencies of Poland. 
A society of merchaots, to the number of near 
thirty, in the beginning of the year 1574* fitted 
out some ships fr<Mn Dieppe ; in hopes, by the 
favor and protection of the new sovereign, to 
«nter the Vistula, and to acquire a share of the 
Baltic commerce: bat Henry's precipitate flight 
from Cracow soon afterwards, probably with- 
drew the principal encouragement to the en- 
terprize '. It may excite some degree of sur- 
prize, that notwithstanding the impediments 
opposed by nature to any connexion between 
France and Peru, from the length and dangers ToP«<u. 
of a navigation round Cape Horn i and in defi- 
ance of the jealous precautions embraced by the 
court {tf Madrid, to aclude all European nations 
from any participation in the benefits arising 

'I}eTheii,ToI.nLp.<«fi. ■ Le Lib. tur Can. toL Hi. p. 390 
« 4 from 
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C H A p. fjrom tfaeir poasessiooa in South America ; yet 
t^^^, _, that ships from France visited those distant coun- 
IJJ4— tries. Wefiad in 1576, that a Captain Nivelle, 
'**'■ ao experienced officer of the French marine, on 
his return from Peru, was driven to take refuge 
with his vessel in one of the ports of En^and, by 
the violence of a storm. He was immediately 
wtested by order of Etizabetli ; his ship, detain- 
ed } aqd he himself was in imminent hazard of 
being treated as a criminal of state. It is not 
easy to account for this conduct in the English 
ministers ; nnless it was done with a view to con- 
oitiate the good will of Philip the-Second. That 
NiveUe was no unauthorized adventurer, is evi- 
dent from the pressing solicitations made in his 
behalf, by the King of France: but, whether 
the object of his voyage had been plunder or 
commerce, it t^ not possible to ascertain with 
certainty. " 
Tndebe- Between the French and English nations, 
^agiuid there existed a very considerable mercantile 
■adRaiice. intercourse, under the two. last kings of the 
family of Valois. It was notwithstanding, per* 
petually interrupted by dilutes, seizures, con- 
fiscations, and acts of violence, on the part of 
each crown or government. Elizabeth, what- 
ever pretensions of amity she might afiect, 
carried on a gainful traffic, by means of lier 
subjects, with the Uugonots } and that able 
princess^ conscious of the embarrassments with 
which the'French monarcbs were necessitated 
to struggle, observed scarcely any measures, in 

■ Le Lab. tur Cait. toI. iii. p. 497 ud 49S. 
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her treatment of the individuals who entered c h a P< 
her ports. It is easy to perceive that the Eng- n. 
lisb were coramoDly the aggresaora, though igj^_ 
they always demanded, and usually obtained* i^Sg. 
satisfaction. The state of depression under 
which France liiboured from 1560, down to a 
period considerably later than the death of 
Henry the Third, has greatly contributed to 
augment the lustre of Elizabeth's retgn. She 
may be said on many occasions, to have almost 
dictated to the Kings of France, in matters 
of policy, ae well as of commerce". Number- 
less proofs of this fact are to be found in tire 
contemporary writers. 

The principal bankers who were established Buken. 
in Paris before 1589, seem, as was the case in 
London at that time, to have been Italians or 
tiombards. Very arbitrary and severe enquiries 
into their pecuniary transactions and remit- 
tances, were made by the French government, 
at pleasure. Seizures of money, upon vague <x 
insufficient pretences, c^en followed. Bankers 
were prohibited from having in their possession, 
any gold, or silver coin, except the current 
money of France or Spain, on pain of eonBs- 
cation". We may form some estimate of the 
state of commercial intercourse between Paris 
and London, in December, 1573, by the cir- 
cumstance of there not being a single banker in 
the former city, who had a correspondent in 

■ LeLab.iqrCast.yi)1.u. p.jtG: ToLiu.p.4jiapil43>) p-ii;> 
' Butbeq. Letter Stb. 

Eng- 
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c B A P. England. Charles the Ninth expressly asserts 
^,^,^ this extraordinary and curious foct, in a letter 
i57«_ addressed to his embassador at the court of 
Idm^^ Elizabeth, of that date. He adds, that there 
betwN* was DO banker in Paris, who could furnish let- 
ij^^^ ters of exchange on London, for so large a 
sum as fifty thousand crowns ; and he re^rs it 
to bis minister, to discover a mode of making 
the remittance'. Yet a few months later, in 
June, 1574, Chivemy, the agent of Henry the 
Third, and who was afterwards raised to the 
dignity of Chancellor of France, says that he 
contrived, as soon as Charles the Ninth was 
dead, in the uncertainty of the rout which 
his master might take on his return irom Poland 
to Paris, to transmit ** letters of bank" to 
Augsburg, to Vienna, and to Venice. Twenty- 
five thousand crowns were contained in each of 
Scmit- the three remittances. It displays the superior 
'''^- . degree of facility attending mercantile trans- 
actions with Germany or Italy, as well as the 
regular communication subsisting between the 
French capital and those countries.'* 

A^en Henry the Third, after the assassina- 
tion of the Guises, in 1589, borrowed a hun- 
dred thousand crowns of Ferdinand the First, 
Great Duke of Tuscany, a part of the sum was 
sent in specie, across the Apennines and the 
Alps, from Florence to Augsburg, on the backs 
of mules. Ferdinand did not embrace this mode 
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of remittance, from any difficulty of procuring cuht. 
letters of exchange ou France, but with an in- ,_"^ 

tentioD of keeping the affair concealed. Such ^j,^ 

was then the publicity of bankers accounts, that ^^^ 
if the money had been conveyed through their remitting 
medium, the fact must have become universally money. 
known throughout Tuscany.' 

While Spain and Portugal, authorized by th^ Colonic* 
papal grant of Alexander the Sixth, quietly di- 
vided between them the vast regions of Asia 
and America; France remained destitute of any 
colonics or establishments, beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, or on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. Francis the First was not insensible 
to the effects of so severe an exclusion. " I 
" wish," said be, *' to see the article in Adam's 
" will, by which the kings of Spain and Fortu- 
" gal are authorized, in virtue of his bequest, to 
** divide the new world, without allotting me 
** any share'." The superior energy of the 
Spanish and Portugueze nations in the fifleenth 
century, as compared with the French or Eng- 
lish of that period ; the geographical position of 
the peninsula beyond the Pyrenees, which ex- 
tends along the shore of the Atlantic, thro* 
many degrees of latitude ; lastly, the charac- 
ter^ of Isabella, Queen of Castile, and of John 
the Second, King of Portugal ; princes capable 
of discerning the genius of Columbus, and of 
appreciating the talents of Gama ; — these were 
the real causes that subjected India and Ame- 

' DeTbog* vdL» p>(jo. 'Art. de Toif. voLi. p.<». 
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c »A P. I'ica, to Spain and Portugal. The Baron de Levi 
. _ P', having discovered Canada in 1518, Francis sent 
tsT*— ^"^ Cartier, an able navigator of St. Malo, to 
If <9. ascertain the nature and productions of that in- 
hospitable country. He arrived on the banks 
of the river St. Laurence, in 1534, and returned 
to France with the expected ioformation ; but 
no attempt seems to have been then made to 
plant, subject, or colonize Canada'. The rich 
.coast of South America held out greater temp- 
Attempt* tations. Under Henry the Second, in 1556, Vil- 
attoioni- legagnon, a French gentleman, knight of Malta, 
"d^' having obtained the approbation of Coligni, 
Henry lie then admiral of France, to carry out a number 
of adventurers to Brazil, landed in that country, 
and constructed a fort. A reinforcement was 
sent out to him in the following year, princi- 
pally composed of Calvinists, who emigrated 
from Geneva. Many women embarked among 
them, and preparations were made for establish- 
ing a powerful colony. But these flattering 
prospects soon ceased: dissentions, arising from 
religious causes, produced the most destruc- 
tive consequences; and the Fortugueze, joined 
with the natives, having attacked Villegagnon, 
he was reduced to the necessity of leaving bis 
artillery, embarking his followers, and return- 
ing to Europe." 
Eflbrtsof Not discouraged by preceding misfortunes, 
^J^^ Coligni, whose vast and expanded mind was 

nie*. 

' Alt de Toraf. voLL p. 63s tud 6j6. 
* HabUiav. IVAHb. vol. L p.4i«id4a. 
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continually directed towards objects of national c H a^p. 
advantagej sent out in 1562, Ribaud, in order . "• 
to form an establishment at the southern extra- 1574— 
niity of North America, in Florida. The en- ^*9- 
terprize proved unsuccessful : nevertheless, in 
1564, Lodonniere, a second adventurer, having 
effected the objectof theexpedition,builtafor- 
tress, and entered into connexions of friendship 
and commerce with the native Indians. Ribaud 
returning from Europe with seven ships in the 
following year, the two chieft prepared to push 
their conquests, when a superior squadron of 
;^anish vessels appeared off the coast. HostlH- Hune» 
ties ensued, which proved unfavouraWe to the ^!^ ^ 
French ; and Ribaud, with five hundred of his v 
ff^lowers, having, on the scdemn assurances of 
sitfety, consented to hoM a parley with the 
enemy, they were indiscriminately massacred, 
and their bodies reduced to ashes. Lodonniere 
escaped on board the vessels, and latnded safely 
in France'. Histoiy has scarcely ever com- 
memorated a more complete or extraordinary 
revenge, than was taken for this atrocious 
breach of foith, A Frenchman, named des 
Gourgues, descended of a respectable &mily 
at Bourdeaux, who had been reduced to the 
condition of a galley slave, chained to the oar 
by the Spaniards, from which state of servitude 
he was redeemed ; UDdertook to nodicate the 
wounded hcHiOT of hiri country, and to retaliate 
the cruelty of the Spanish commander. £11. 

* IXAab. Urt. Vahr. nL,i. p.a4>wdiM9< 
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CHAP, raged at the relation of the events which hail 
'J- taken place in Florida, he sold his property, in 
„^4_ order to fit out three vessels; the largest of 
ii«9- which did not exceed two hundred and fifty 
Rctaiiatioii tons, and the smallest was only fifty. About 
'**'|* three hundred persons of all descriptions, aU 
lured by hopes of gain or expectation of foun- 
der, accompanied him on the expedition. 

Arriving on the coast of Florida, he took by 
storm the forts which ^e Spanish commander, 
Melandez, had occupied ; and afler reproaching 
him with his perfidy and barbarity, he caused the 
whole garrison, amounting to near four hundred 
and sixty men, to be either hanged, or otherwise 
put to death. Metandez had affixed labels to 
the dead bodies of Ribaud and his countrymen, 
signifying that ** they were so treated, not as 
" French, but as Lutherans." In imitation 
of this insult, des Gourgues attached a similar 
inscription to the slaughtered Spaniards, de- 
claring that " they were not put to death as 
" subjects of Philip the Second, but as perfidi* 
ous miscreants." Having r&.embarked all the 
artillery taken from the forts, on board bis ships, 
he quitted Florida, and landed at Rochelle in 
June, 1568, after a passage of only seventeen 
days. But, instead of receiving any marks of 
approbation from Charles the Ninth, on his ar- 
rival at court, he had occasion to employ the 
intercession of his friends, in order to prevent 
his being capitally punished. The admiration 
expressed by his countrymen, and by foreign 
natioQB, at so signal an act of retribution, con- 
* . stituted 
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stUuted his only recompense''. It strongly de- c H A P. 
pictures the spirit of the age, in which the ^^ "• 
genius of chivalry was not yet totally extinct ; 1J74— 
and it still more forcibly demonstrates the ab- '''.'' 
ject situation to which France was redDced> uau°" 
after the death of Henry the Second, when ^^oKh 
Spain remained during near forty years, the 
most formidable power in Europe. From 1568, 
down to tlie accession of Henry the Fourth, no 
fiirther attempt seems to have been made, to 
form colonies or establishments beyond the At- 
lantic ; a circumstance which cannot excite 
surprize, if we reflect on the calamitous condi* 
tion of the French monarchy between those 
two periods. 

If, from the consideration of commerce, we 1 
tarn our attention to the state of manu&ctures, ^ 
we shall find that they were neither numerous, 
nor advanced to a state of any perfection, under 
Henry the Third. Articles of elegance andlux< 
oiy, were imported from foreign nations; and 
even such as were of general consumption, had 
not attained beyond their infancy. A fabrick of 
silk had been introduced under Francis the 
First ; but it met with many impediments, from 
the climate, from the ignorance of the artists, 
and above all, from the internal troubles of 
France. It was reserved for a happier and 
more tranquil reign, to awaken and to direct 
the industry of the French in this branch of art 
leather and parchment were prepared with 

7 VAnb. Oil Vnir. toI. 1. p.3i4«'35«. 
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CHAP, considerable dexterity, at Troyes in Cham- 
P - pagne; which place was likewise, renowned for 
,j74_ the goodness of its dyes, in which occupation 
^s99- the inhabitants found their principal employ- 
ment". A manufacture of white paper was es- 
tablished at Brignolles in Provence, about the 
'beginning of Henry the Second's reign, and it 
was not the only ffU>ncatton of the kind in the 
kingdom*. The French in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as in the present age, appear to have dis- 
covered little ingenuity or talents, for working 
FirHnn*. {o gteel and iron. Fire-arms were far better fa- 
bricated in Lombardy. It was from Milan, that 
all the best Arquebusses, corslets, helmets and 
musquets, were procured. The science of gild- 
ing and inlaying armor, was likewise practised 
HUut nip- with superior skill, beyond the Alps. Gaspard, 
^^^ an artist of Milan, was the favourite workman 
withthu who supplied Parts with every kind of arms, 
•"'^ under Charles the Ninth, and his successor. 
Negroti, a Milaoeze merchant, resided for the 
purpose, in the last mentioned capital ; where 
he acquired a fortune of above twenty-five thou- 
sand crowns bythe business, in the course of fif- 
teen, or sixteen years^ We may judge how high 
a price was paid for armor in general, by the ex- 
pence of a common morion or head-piece gilt, 
when fabricated at Milan. It cost in I^ris, seven 
crowBs. But encouragement having been held 
OBt to workmen in that branch, the secret of 

■ DeThoD, yol.1. p. 314. 'Ia Lab. NT Cut ToLU. p.'J- 
* JSaUMUtt ToLiTt C«p.FniL p>i94> 
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gilding ms discovered and successfully eie. chap. 
GUted in France. Even then, the morions ^ ^]^ __j 
were purchased in Italy, and finished in Paris, tsu — 
Their price was however reduced to about lour 'j'^ 
crowns.* 

Charles the Ninth, early in his reign, endear Mo»qnet». 
Toured to introduce among his soldiers, mus> 
quets ^Heated at Metz and Abbeville, where 
manufactures of arms were established ; but it 
was found impossible to accustom the trot^ 
to handle or carry them, on account of theii 
enormous and oppressive weight **. The, finest 
musquets long continued to be brought from 
Milui. Gunpowder was made in France, under 
Henry the Third ; but not in sufficient quan- 
tity to dispense with the necessity of importing 
that article, as well as salt-petre, ^om foreign 
states. Genoa in particular, supplied the French 
with gunpowder, on emergencies. * 

^mptuary laws were enacted by the vigi- SomptMiy 
lance of the celebrated Chancellor I'Hopital, "***• 
under Charles tbe Ninth, with ab especial view 
to discriminate the different orders of the peo- 
ple. ■ Industry suffered little by the prohibition 
of articles of luxury, chiefly derived from forego 
countries ; and morals received benefit from the 
r^ulation. Princes, dukes, and their wives, 
were alone permitted the use of gold and silver 
stu&, or brocades. Silk, diamonds, and pearls, 

* Bnntome, voL W. Cap. Fnuu |i. 39S and 199. 

* Ibid. p. joa— 304. 

* Mem9irt*deNeTtra,Ti>LL p,iii,an4p.3;g. 
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c H A a were interdicted to all except gentlewomen '. 
.^ Fl . In the beginning of 1583, these laws were re- 
XST4-- Aewedy and pecuniary penalties aflBxed to the 
ij>»< breach of their observance *. Henry the Third, 
while sunk in luxury, himself, and indulging 
liis minions in every refinement of an efieminate 
taste, afibcted to deprive the other sex of their 
natural ornaments, and to execute the new edict * 
reacting dress, with the utmost severity. By 
an impolitic exercise of his power, he com- 
manded the Provost of the palace, an oCBcer 
whose jurisdiction extended indefinitely over 
the metropolis j to arrest, and to convey to pri* 
son, all such females as he should find violating 
Rapdi. the sumptuary regulations. In obedience to 
^^'M. the King's orders, he seized, and dragged into 
d^' confinement, not less than fifty or sixty women, 
among whom were several of condition. Tbey 
were even forcibly detained in the prison of the 
Fort I'Eveque, near Paris, till the next day, 
though ofibrs were made to pay tlie penalty in- 
curred, and to give security for their future 
compliance with the etlict. But, Henry had 
nearly been made to repent of his indiscreet in- 
terference with the police of the capital. A 
sedition almost took place : the Provost naiw 
rowly escaped the effects of the popular indig- 
nation } and the King, alarmed at these symp- 
toms of insurrection, condescended to repair in 
person to the prison, to release the captives, 
and even to pay the fees incurred for tfieir con- 

' Tni]iKlkliderH^vel.iL p.itS. ( L'Etnilt, p.?!. 
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finement. This curious fact happened in No- G h a r. 
vember, "583. " . „-^ ,_ , 

^Agriculture could Dot possibly have attained 1J74— 
much beyond its rudest state, in a country ^f'** 
where the harvest was rarely reaped by the same ^^ 
hands which had sowed the grain } where the 
husbandman lay at the mercy of the soldier ; 
and where impolitic trade laws withdrew the ne- 
cessary encouragement from the cultivator of 
the soil. The ravages of famine were frequently F mMne. 
experienced in their utmost severity. At Paris, "'*'*'**' , 
in May, 1586, such was the dearth of com, that 
a peck of wheat sold at from three to four 
crowns '. It even attained to a higher price 
iA the month of June of the succeeding year, 
whm the same measure of com rose to live 
crowns, or thirty Livres, in the metropolis ; and 
to seven, or eight crowns, in the surrounding 
cities \ We may judge of the miseries which 
must have been experienced by the poor, at a 
time when it would seem that no provision was 
made by the laws for their maintenance. Pre- 
vious to the year 1587, contributions for the 
support of the poor, were altogether voluntary 
in France. During the famine of 1586, such 
was the prodigious concourse of beggars who 
infested the streets of Paris, that it became in- 
dispensable to adopt some measures for their 
subsistence. Two deputies from each parish, Poifet. 

' Baibeq.Letterig. L'Etoil^ p. j» and 73. 
> Hemmic* pour lef. A I'tCit. 4e BcuM^ p. »;. 
} IlmL p. lat* 
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CHAP, went from house to house, collecting charit- 
^ M- , able donations '. This remedy being however 
jj,4_ only temporary, and inadequate to the cure of 
>J*9- the evil, it was enacted in an assembly held in 
Paris, on the 8tb January, 1587, that the citr. 
PouUwt. zens should raise at ooce, the aggregate sum 
for three years, taken at the estimate of that 
allowance which was weekly raised and appro- 
priated to the relief of the poor. With so con- 
siderable a fund, which was actually collected, 
it was proposed to clear the streets of the nu- 
merous beggars ; to compel those to work who 
were able, and to feed the infirm ". Notwittr- 
standing these beneficent and judicious mea- 
sures, it became necessary, only five months 
afterwards, during the scarcity of com, to send 
two thousand poor, to the hospital of Grenelle, 
without the city ; where an allowance of five 
sous, or two-pence halfpenny, was made daily to 
each, by the King. Although such a distribu- 
tion must have been, if we consider the relative 
value of money, extremely ample, yet it became 
requisite to withdraw it, and to place the poor 
in their former situation ; because, unrestrained 
by the provision allotted for their maintenance, 
they could not be prevented froni' returning to 
the capital, and resuming their original profes- 
sion. ' 
Snt<»f During the thirty years which elapsed be- 
•i«e pe»- tween the death of Henry the Second, and the 
extinction of his male posterity in the person of 

■ Mnoohci pom wr. a PHut. it Fnoce, p. 307. 
" na. p.»7. ' Ibid. p.S2». 
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Henry the Third* the condition of the French chap. 
peaaaDts may, perhaps, be justly saiJ to hare ^ 
been more deplorable* than that of any other 1^74— 
class of men in Europe. The greater part of *J*9- 
the period was passed in civil war ; while the 
few intervals of oominal peace, were short, pre- 
carious, sanguinary, and cruel. The " ipsa 
** etiatn pace Sffiviim" of the Roman historian* 
might be applied with equal truth to the French 
under the three last kings of Valois, as to the 
countrymen of Tacitus, during the disisensions 
and calamities which followed the accession of 
Galba. Neither the royal array, nor the forces Opprmioo 
of the Protestants being regularly paid, it be-o^tl"^ 
came impossible for them to subsirt except by 
plunder ; nor was any lenity shewn to friends 
and adherents, by a famished soldiery, undis- 
ciplined, fierce, and rendered obdurate by ha- 
bits of violence. Even the cessation of actual 
hostilities, in consequence of the treaties which 
were repeatedly made between the two parties* 
was productive of little redress. We may be Cwfidon 
satisfied of this fact, by perusing the descrip- ^^^^' 
tion given to Charles the Ninth, during one of {Muutry. 
the short truces* rather than times of peace* 
which took place under his reign, at the close 
of 1 573. It was drawD by the pen of a nobleman 
of the first rank* the Count de Tavannes ; and 
he speaks only of the Burgundian peasants, who 
had suffered far less by the preceding disasters* 
than the inhabitants of almost alt the other pro- 
TJnces. " They complain*" says he, ** to Your 
** Majesty* that the Gendarmerie not being paid* 
H 3 " 4>UIage, 
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cu A.7.ti pillage, raosom, and treat as enemies, the 
,_^ !^. _^ •* people in all tbe villages ; nor do they dare 
IJ74 — «( even to utter a complaint^ lest the soldier^ 
»j*9- « irritated, should complete the desolation of 
** their families and properties, by instantly re- 
" ducing their cottages to ashes'." If such was 
the treatment shewn to the Catholic peasants, 
Jh^H^o- ^y ^^^ **f their own persuasion, and in a mo- 
tMU. ment of peace; what must have been the enor- 
mities acted, when civil and religious enmity 
extinguished every emotion of humanity ? Mar- 
shal Montluc did not blush to be called the 
'* Bourreau Royal " ;" and bis Memoirs, in al- 
most every page, bear sanguinary testimony to 
the justice of the appellations We are struck 
with horror, on perusing in La NoUe, and in 
D'Aubign^, the incredible and wanton acts of 
flagitious cruelty, exercised upon the inferior 
classes of society, who were incapable of resist- 
ance, and whose suflerings do not excite more 
pity, than they awaken indignation '. The 
Tiw«0»i- •* Gautiera," who were put to the sword in 
*"■" 1589 by Montpensier, were wretched Norman 
peasants, driven to despair by oppression, -and 
rendered savage from the cruelty of the nobles 
and soldiery '. Religion had no concern in their 
insurrection, which resulted from civil and po- 
litical causes. 

* Tavannea, p.34. ' MoMluci vol.iv- p. iii. 

*> Montluci vol- iv. p. iiSi p. 3131 p- aat and w, and p. 9ft 
and 93. 

'' LaNoue,p.346.D'Aub.Hut.Uiur.paHiiD* Chroii'Nvv.ToLi. 
p. 9. 

• DeTluHii tcLx. p. 600. 
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Nor was it only on the hu^andman or the cot. c h A Pb 
tager, that military ferocity exhausted its rage. • P" ,j 
All the lower orders of people, destitute of any 1574— 
efficacious protection, became alike victims to '•>*'' . 
the despotism of thetriuperiors. Strozzi, though BtHoritir 
in many respects an officer of high merit, and 
no way distinguished by a natural barbarity of 
disposition, yet appears to have committed an 
act, to parallel which, we must have recourse 
to the annals of Domitian, or of Caracalla, in 
antiquity. Unhappily, the savage and infatu* 
ated race of republicans, if that epithet can 
justly belong to frantic and furious Banditti, 
who desolated and dishonored France during 
the first years of the late Revolution, have 
outdone the most extravagant crimes of the 
Roman Ca»ar8 ; and have rendered credible 
the fabulous or exaggerated enormitiei of the 
greatest tyrants who have desolated the earth. 
In 1570, afler the conciuuoa of the peace which 
took place between Charles the Ninth and 
Coligni, the army, from its undisciplined state* 
was accompanied by a vast number of prosti- 
tutes and dissolute women. Strozzi, who had 
made many ineffectual attempts to purge the 
camp of them, caused above eight hundred of 
these unfortunate creatures, at a signal given, 
to be precipitated from the Pont de C^, near 
Angers, into the river Loire, where they all 
perished. We are involuntarily reminded, while 
perusing this tragical narration, of the " Noy- 
ades" performed by Carrier, in 1794, at Nantes, 
near the mouth of the same river. The story 
B 4 of 
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CHAP, of Strozzi is indeed so extraoi'dlnaiy, that it 
^^ " l_ ^ would be regarded as incredible* if it was not 
IJ74— related by Brantome, aA eye witness* his ioti- 
_ l'*?- mate friend and paneiryrtst'. It is true, that he 
on tiut condemns it as a detestable act, and attributes 
<i^t- it to the counsels of others ; but he admits that 
no sort of punishment was inflicted on the per- 
petrator of so abominable a deed, eicept the 
frowns and averted looks of the ladies of the 
courf;, indignant at the premeditated cruelty 
shewn to unhappy persons of their own sex. A 
mutiny bad however nearly taken place among 
the troops themselves, who were deeply affected 
. at beholding the objects of their affection swal- 
lowed up in the waves, and crying piteously for 
succour. If any circumstance can augment the 
enormity of the fact, it is the consideration that 
it was a cool and deliberate' proceeding, exe- 
cuted by the Colonel-general of the French in- 
fantry, and perpetrated almost in the presence 
of his sovereign, who was in the immediate vici- 
nity, at Angers, when it was committed. The 
crimes of the Buke of Alva, Strozzi's contem- 
porary, which have rendered his name prover- 
. ' bial for cruelty, were not reflective murders, 

wantonly acted; but sanguinary executions, en- 
joined by Philip the Second his sovereign, per- 
formed with solemnity, and in some measure 
palliated, tho* not justified, by the revolt of the 
OppooM Flemings. Far from esteeming it necessary, in 

conduct of , , , 1. ■ 1- .L o . . 

theDuN order to restore disciplme among the Spanish 
of Alva. 

' Bnuitoine; voLui. C*p. Fran. p. 416— 41!. 
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bands, thes the finest troops which Europe had chap. 
witaessed ; to cause the women who miaistered ^^^_^ 
to their pleasures, to be murdered, the general, 1574 — 
of Philip permitted them in an ample degree. ^^^^ 
When he marched from Milan, across Germanj 
and Xx)rrain into Flanders, in the jrear 1567, 
during which march the severest obedience was 
enforced with rigor, and not a peasant was de- 
spoiled of his property in the slightest instance ; 
twelve' hundred courtezans accompanied the 
camp. Four hundred of these females, who were 
c£ a superior description, rode on horseback : 
the remainii^ eight hundred followed on foot." 

Calculations of the population of extensive Popobitoa 
countries, are in general made upon very pro- *'^'™** 
blematical principles, and roust be subject to 
great uncertainty. National vanity leads so 
enviously to exaggerate, that we ought to lend 
an academic faith to all assertions, unless sup- 
ported by incontrovertible facta. It is difficiUt 
to form any decided opinion upon the number 
of people which France contained, at the period 
of which we are treating, aijtd no contemporary 
writer has ventured to name their aggregate 
amount: but we are justified in supposing, (hat 
in an age when civil war had made such deep 
ravages, the kingdom could not, in proportion 
to its magnitude, have contained as many in* 
habitants, as it did in 1789, before the late un- 
fortunate Revolution. Yet La Noue speaks of 
the multitudes who swarmed in every province; 

■ Stnda di JUD. JUg. nLii. p.90. Bnoloa^ toLL Cap* 
Ittw.p.ti. 

and 
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CHAP. 9.nA he eomparefl the popuktion of France t« 
^ P '_ j th»' *^ tbe country of Flandera, before the in- 
ij,^_ surrectioiu, produced by the granny of Philip 
>;s^ the Second, had diminished the numbers of tlK 
Fleming* '. His testimony is respectable, not 
only fVom the known integrity of the author, 
but from its being written under the reign of 
Henry the Third, at a period of the greatest 
national depression. "We are assured that in 
J 58 1, the whole kingdom contained ninety-six 
bishopricks, and one hundred and thirty-two 
thousand parishes and hamlets'. Four years' 
earlier, in 1577, the Duke of Nevers calculated, 
that in the dominions of France, there were 
three millions of hearths. If we estimate each 
of them at six persons to a family, it wiH give 
a population of only eighteen millions. But it 
must be remembered, that neither French Flan- 
ders, Artoit, Alsacej Lorrain, the County of 
Burgundy, daiominated Franche Comt^ Roiu 
sillon, Cerdagne, nor Be8m, were then included 
in the monarchy. It was supposed that by a 
poll-tax, levied equally on all the inhabitants, 
a sum of twenty millions of Livres might be 
raised annually', or about eight hundred and 
t fifV^ thousand pounds Sterling. On the nnm> 
ber of inhabitants in Paris, we may form a more 
accurate judgment. It was found that in 1588, 
there w^e in die capital, at least twenty thou- 

* U N.W. p. J5«> 

f CaUnet dn tnb Vtdu, p.j, dted in the Sitjre Ucmppee, 
wLii.p.70. 
■ HcmoiiM de Nevon^ vol. I. pa 197. 
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sand men in the service of " the League," ca- c h a p. 
pable of bearing arms ; many strangers having , ^' 
been recently introduced into the city, by the 1^74,. 
adherents of the house of Guise, in order to »J'9> 
augment their strength. The whole population 
exceeded two hundred thousand. * 

The French metropolis, at the close of Henry Paris. 
the Third's reign, was divided into sixteen '""»"• 
wards or quarters, and was principally built on 
the northern bank of the Seine, and in the 
island of '* Notre Dame." It had not yet made 
any considerfd>1e progress to the south of the 
river, where the " Fauxbourg St. Germain" is 
now situated. Strong walls, Hanked with large 
towers, surrounded the city; and the keys of 
the gates were always deposited in the hands 
of the municipal magistrates, who took especial 
care that they should be carefully shut every 
evening. The citizens were regularly enrolled, Hunie^ 
disciplined, and accustomed to the use, as well s""**^- 
BtB exercise of arms : they elected their own mi- 
litary officers, had their places of assembling, 
their respective banners, and their watch- words. 
If not formidable from their skill, they were at 
least respectable from their numhe^8^ In ge- Hodcrf 
neral, the streets were so narrow, that it became ''"'''''■v* 
easy to leap from the tops of the houses on one 
side, to those on the other } and it formed a com- 
mon pastime during the Carnival, for the young 
nobility to divert themselves by this hazardous 

■ Eiprit de hLvwkMl.iu.p.6. Mm. d« Ommj, toL i. 
p. 163. 
^ £qnt de la Ugu^ voLm. p. j. 
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CHAP, amusement '. That the principal streets were 
'*' paved or pitched, is undoubted; since we find 

JJJ^ that at the preparations made for celebrating tlie 

15S9- unfortunate tournament} during which Henry 
,the Second was killed by Montgomery, in June, 
1559, the street " Saint Antoine" was unpaved, 
converted into lists, and adorned with theatres 
^^^ and triumphal arches*. Other proofs of this 
foiiet. f&ct might be adduced; but, the dirt and filth 
that continually accumulated, became notwith- 
standing such, as to render all passage exceed* 
ingly difficult, and to contribute in an eminent 
degree, to the pestilential or malignant dis- 
tempers, by which the capital was frequently 
desolated. In 1583, Montjosieu, a man of 
talents, peculiarly skilled in mechanics, under- 
took the execution of a plan which he had 
formed, for cleansing the streets: but the ex- 
pence so much exceeded the estimate made by 
him, that in endeavoring to accomplish It, he 
considerably impaired bis own private fortune *. 
At all the corners, were fixed heavy chains, 
commonly fastened and seated, but which, on 
the shortest warning, could be stretched across 
from side to side ; and by the addition of bar- 
rels filled with earth, they formed a Barricado 
insurmountable to infantry or cavalry. Henry 
the Third experienced the formidable nature 
of these barriers, at the insurrection of the 



Parisians, 



» tcI.uL Cxf. Vnn. p. 3*6. 
' D'Anb. Hut. Uair. vol. i. p. S4 and >!• 
■ Dt Hwa. tcL ix. p. ft. 
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Fdiisians, in May, 1588'. The private houses chap. 
of the citizens were constructed with sallej , . ^'- .j 
ports, which rendered them more tenable and tjT4— 
defensible against an armed force'. On the .rh|f^ 
other hand, the Bastite might be r^arded at tile. 
once, aa the citadel of Paris, and as a prison of 
state. It was so strong from its construction, 
that the treachery alone of Tetu, who com- 
manded in it, produced its surrender to the 
Duke of Guise, immediately afler the King's 
6ight from the metropolis \ Oroano had of- 
fered to maintain it against all the forces of 
** the League." A similar fate befel the Bas- 
tile under Louis the Sixteenth, from the weak- 
ness, irresolution, and want of all foresight in 
the government. 

The Louvre itself was rather a fortress than a The Lod- 
palace, and did not becoirie the ordinary resi-. *"* 
dence of the French monarchs, before the reign 
of Charles the Ninth. Francis the First, and 
Henry the Second, had indeed occasionally in- 
habited it; and the latter of those princes made 
considerable embellishments or augmentations 
to the structure, during which time he resid- 
ed at the Hotel de Maigrez, a house conflsr 
cated to the crown, and presented by him after- 
wards to the Constable Montmorenci'. ThoTheToor. 
palace of the " Toumellcs," situated not far """* 
from the Bastile, formed the residence of 

r DeThMi, ToLx. p.4;t. Dknta. p.69« aod 691. Eqiritde 
b IdguC) to], iiL p. 3. 

( Eiprit de la Ligne, vol. iu. p. 3. 

> DeThgii, toI-z. p.a69. ' Le Ub. nir Cait. toI. ii. p. fi*. 
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CHAP. Henry the Second, at the time of his unfortu- 
Pi nate and premature death : but Catherine of 

,^^4 Medicis, impressed with horror at the recollec* 

1J89. tion and sight of a place, which had become 
the scene of so tragical an accident, demolished 
it to the foundations, and even caused the gar- 
dens contiguous, to be destroyed. We cannot 
wonder at ber aversion to a palace, in the great 
ball of which, decorated at that time for balls 
and festivals, the dead body of her husband lay 
in state within a few days afterwards, during 
six weeks, surrounded with torches, altars, 
black cloth, and all the apparatus of funeral 
A»p«ctrf pomp". The aspect of the Louvre, like that of 
^^^' almost all the palaces of kings throughout Eu- 
rope, till the close of the sixteenth century, in- 
spired terror, and partook in many respects 
more of the nature of a prison, than of a royal 
residence. It was composed of towers, con< 
structed in a Gothic taste, surrounded with a 
wide and deep ditch, across which the entrance 
lay through vast gates, constantly guarded by 
bowmen. In 1574, Catherine of Medicis, as 
soon as Charles the Ninth had expired, caused 
all the doors and entrances to the Louvre, ex- 
cept one, to be closed up; and even of the 
remaining entrance, the gate was shut, and 
only the wicket IcA; open, on each side of which 
were stationed the Switzers, who never quitted 
it by day or night'. These precautions were 
taken by the Queen-mother, in order to prevent 
the escape of her son the Duke of Alenson, and 

k D'Aub. But. Vnir. toLi. p.Sj. ■ VEuSe, p. 4. 
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of her soD-in-law the King of Navarre, who chap. 
remaiaed during a long time, captives in the ._ _"• 
palace. Margaret of Valois, in the year 1578, tsu— 
exerting an effort of courage and attachment, W89. 
contrived to let down her brother, the Duke of 
Alenson, by means of a rope, into the moat of 
the Louvre, whence he reached the abbey of 
St Genevieve : but she describes the attempt 
to have been of the most perilous nature." 

There were few monuments of architecture to 
be found in Paris, at the decease of Henry the 
Tliird. Catherine of Medicis, who, with the 
vices of the fitmily from which she sprung, inhe- 
rited likewise their love of tlie arts, taste, and 
r^oement, began to construct the palace of 
the Tuilleries in 1564, and she completed it be- TiuToii- 
ibre her death in 1589. It formed a magnificent '*'***' 
edifice, raised on the models of antient Greece, 
purified from the barbarism of the middle ages. 
Europe had hitherto witnessed no structure 
which could be placed in competition with it, 
beycmd the Alps*. Not content with so splendid Paiacn, 
a proof of her passion for the elegant arts, she 
erected another palace in the pari^ of St. £u- 
tUce, oa which she expended immense sums, 
and at which she usually resided". The second 
Hotel in Fans, in point of magnificence, in 
^5^7* w ^*t of the Duke of Epemon, esti- 
inated at only five thousand crowns less value 
than the former mansion ^ We may form some 
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CHAP, idea of the price given for houses of the highest 
y_, ^. , description, in 1575, by the sum which Heniy 
1314— the Third paid for the one presented hy bim 'to 
''*^ Chivemy, and in which he resided when Chan- 
cellor of France. It cost twenty-six Uiousand 
Ltvres, or about eleven hundred pounds Ster- 
ling.' 
Bridget. Before the death <^ Charles the Ninth, there 
Pootnenf. ^^g „q(. 3py bridge in Paris, which crossed 
the river Seine in its whole extent : those pre- 
viously existing, only conducted from the nor- 
thern bank, into the island of ** Notre Dame,'* 
lying in the middle of the stream. In the 
month of May, 1578, the foundations of the 
" Pont neuf " were laid by the King in person. 
It was composed of hewn stone, Du Cerceau 
being the architect ; and a tax was imposed on 
the people, expressly for its construction '. The 
troubles which soon arose in the kingdom, in- 
terrupted its continuance ; and it was not com- 
pleted till their termination, under the succeed- 
ing reign. Quelus, the celebrated minion of ' 
Henry the Third, killed in a duel with En- 
tragues, was interred with a pomp little short 
of royal, on the same day when the " Pont 
neuf" was begun ; and the King, who was in- 
consolable for his loss, wished to have immor- 
talized the memory of his fevorite, by calling it 
the " Pont aux Pleurs;" the Bridge of Tears.' 

4 Mcnuurea de ChiTernyt vol. ■• p. 6%. 
L'Ettnlci p. 39 and 30. Dt Thoui voL fii. p. 717. Clutiit. 
nuuirC) p. 447. 
Vie d« Margue. de Valowi p. sjS. 

AlthougH 
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Although Paris had, for successive ages, been chap, 
regarded as the capital of the kingdom, it was J^ - 
not till after the year 1577, thalit began to con- 1574— 
stitute the ordinary and general residence of the V*'" 
sovereign. Louis the Eleventh, and his two ^'^'' 
immediate successors, held their court morepnirf" 
fi-equently on the charming banks of the Loire, Jj^j^^ 
at Flessiz-les<Tours, Amboise, or Blois. Under 
Francis the Hrst, Chambord, as well as Fon- 
tainbleau, the former of which palaces he built, 
and the latter he re-constructed, formed the fa- 
vorite places of his abode, tlio' he breathed his 
last at the castle of Rambouillet'. Henry the 
Second displayed the same preference } while 
Charles the Ninth commonly divided his time 
between Monceaux, St. Germain, and Vin- 
cennes. At the last-mentioned castle, only 
about two leagues from the metropolis, he ex* 
pired. But Henry the Third, though he t\?ice 
convoked the assembly of the States General 
at Blois, yet from preference resided during 
the greater part of his reign, at Paris. The 
city derived no small accession of opulence and 
splendor from that circumstance^ and the King 
severely reproached the inhabitants for their in- 
gratitude and revolt, afler the numerous marks 
of predilection which he had uniformly exhi- 
bited towards them ". Were it permitted to 
the historian to indulge in speculation, it might 
be an object of curiosity to reflect on the destiny 
which awaited Paris, if Henry had not perished 

■ Trad, tl^ I'Hoi^til, vol. ii. p. lo— ij. Brant. toI, i, Cap. 
Fran, pi-ijj — tj^, 

" Cliron. Noven. toI, i. p,66. 

VOL, jv. I by 
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c H A P. by the knife of Clement ; and to conjecture what 
^_ "' changes might have taken place in the metro- 
JS7*— polis of the French monarchy. Uavila expressly 
15S9. says, that on the evening preceding his assas- 
iDtentioni sinaiion, the King- publickly declared, that 
of Henry ti within a few days, neither houses nor walls 
lowjidl ' ** should exist, and that only the vestiges of 
'^»^- ** Paris should be discernible." It is highly 
probable that the threat would have been 
executed in its utmost rigor, as the victorious 
troops, composed of different nations,wouId have 
vied with each other, in accomplishing the ven- 
geance of thfir common master. The age was 
prone to acts of blood ; and it must be admit- 
ted, that 00 sovereign ever received from rebel* 
lious subjects, greater cause for indignation. 
Henry's death extricated the Parisians from- 
RrP.cxioni ^^^ awful, aud imminent destruction'. So per- 
oniu fectly was the King's determination of perma- 
nently transferring his future court and resi- 
dence to some other place, known thro'out 
Prance; that in 1588, after Henry's flight to 
Chartres, the inhabitants of Tours and of Lyons 
sent deputations, beseeching him to give the 
preference to their respective cities '. It may 
be conjectured, that he would probably have 
fixed his abode, as well as have transferred the 
Courts of law, and other appendages of the me- 
tropolis, to the banks of the Loire. It was thus 
that Constantine, in antiquity, removed the seat 
of empire from the Tyber, to the shore of the 

" D»»iU, pSij. Memolrci pour «er. »I'Hi«.JeFr. p,ae4. 
' Cbwt-Nav. vol i. p. 6j. 
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Boaphorus. Philip the Second had given him chap. 
a recent example of the kind, by abandoning ,_°1,^ 
Toledo, the aatieat capital of Castile, and chus- 1^7^— 
iog Madrid for the new seat of the Spanish mo< 'J^* 
narchs. Peter the First exhibited a third similar 
instance, when he quitted Moscow, early in the 
last century. 

There is no circumstance which more strong. Cmnp- 
ly characterizes the period before us, than the '»<»■»"'* 

. I . ~ . . -n • 1 TWMUiy of 

universal corruption of justice. - J<rancis the juMwe. 
First had introduced the purchase and sale of 
employments, among the members of the Vft. 
rious parliaments of France, which assemblies 
-constituted the supreme tribunals of civil and 
criminal judicature. His successors, peculiarly 
HenrytheThird, augmented in a vast proportion, 
the number of magistrates in every court ; and 
as all the charges were venal, the persons who 
bought offices, seem to have had no other object 
in view, than to reimburse themselves for the ex- 
pence incurred, by the most iniquitous perver- 
sions of equity. The sovereign himself^ unre- 
strained either by the majesty and sanctity of the 
throne, or by a regard to the felicity of his people, 
did not blush to interfere in decisions of law, 
flometimes'by solicitation, aodnot iinfrequently, 
even by open violence. Examples of both, con- interitr. 
tinually occur. In 1578, at the entreaty of his •»«=°*'.f''» 
minions, Henry condescended to prosecute by legij de- 
personal importunity, the suit of Madame de ei«i«i». 
Senneterre, a lady of the court, against La 
Chatre, a gentleman attached to his hrothei- the 
Puke of Anjou ; and of consequence, a person 
I 3 9bnoxiou3 
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c H A p- obnoxious to the King's favorites. So powerful 
^- , a auitor did not exert his interest in vain, and 

,j,4 La Chatre lost his cause'. The royal gnards, 

»J>9' in May, 1582, having broken open a prison by 
the King's order, rescued a follower of La Va- 
lette, detained in continent ent for a capital 
crime '. Some years afterwards, de Rusmenil, 
a gentleman. of Picardy, accused of murder, hav- 
ing been conducted prisoner to the *• Concierge- 
rie," was taken from thence by force, at Henry's 
command, who was induced to commit so unbe- 
coming an act, by the importunate request of the 
Creation of Duke of Joyeuse^ During the course of his 
'^^^**' whole reign, be seems to have considered the 
creation of legal employments, as only a mode 
of imposing taxes. The multiplication of these 
offices, which exceeded beli^, produced the 
most deplorable consequences. Even the hi^r 
est dignities of the law became venal. In 1580^ 
for the first time, BelUevre, on the resignation 
of his office of President of the great chamber 
of the Parliament of Paris, received from his 
successor the attorney-general, the sura of sixty 
thousand Livres, or about two thousand, five 
hundred pounds, as a compensation. Above 
sixteen hundred pounds were.given as the price 
of the vacant post of Attorney-general, by Faye, 
a master of requests ; who sold his own place 
to a third person, for near eleven h^ndred^ 

Sdeof >m- fhe people became the victims of these iniqui- 

ploymenu. * 

* ViedcMMg.deViJ. p.i6o 

■ Meotoim pour ter. n fHin. de Fr. p. 14*, 

* Qui. p. aoi. < Itnd-p. no. 
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tous proceedings. So avowed was the traffic ^ c H A P. 
charges in the courts, of judicature, that the .^_ J^ ,^ 
prices were public and notorious: they appear to isj^- 
have risen in value; no doubt, from the encreas- ^J'^- 
ing profits annexed to their exercise. In August, 
1584, the place of Counsellor in the parlia- 
ment of Fans, sold for three thousand, five hun- 
dred crowns; those of the criminal court of jus- 
tice, called the *' Chatelet," for two thousand ; 
while a mastership of requests and accounts, 
brought from four, to five thousand crowns. " 

It was in vain that the celebrated Chancellor ineffiKttui 
PHopital, under the reign of Charles the Ninth, ^'^ 
one of the greatest and most virtuous states- to nfona 
man whom France ever produced, endeavoured j^ 
by his exhortations, as welt as by his personal 
example, to check the torrent of venality. In 
an age and a court so corrupt, his single resist- 
ance could not efiect a change in the national 
manners. All his writings prove the regret, no 
less than the indignation, which he felt at the 
depravity of his countrymen. Placed as he 
was on the highest eminence of the law, and 
holding in his hand the great seal ; neither the 
digaity of his office, nior the incorruptibility 
which it demanded, could protect the sanc- 
tuary of justice from invasion and pollution. 
*' I am torn," says he, in one of his epistles, 
** by the wolves and tigers who surround the 
** King, who carry off the patrimony of th* 
*' state, break down the most sacred barriera* 
'* and despise every consideration, except their 

' ' Hon. poor ler. a lldt. de Sr. p. iSi. 

13 « own 
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c H A P. «« own interest *." The first nobility were not 
^_J^^ ashamed to tamper with the inferior ministers 
1574— of the law, to solicit their favor, to buy their 
'**'■ siifiraees, and even personally to waste whole 
tionioTthe days in so disgraceful an occupation. .** Xne 
iMHty, nobles," says L'Hopital, ** forget the dignity 
** of their rank so far, as to place them- 
" selves before break of day, at the door of 
** a vile secretary: they accompany him to the 
*' court of law ; remain near him ; expose 
** themselves to the insults of the crowd as- 
« sembled below the bar; and attend him in 
" the evening to his own house'." Nor did 
the men alone descend to these base and scan- 
dalous arts, in order to pervert the course of 
^^f*y justice : ladies of the highest quality emulated 
women of them in Tapacity, importunity, and solicitation. 
the court, m -phe most obstioatc contests," exclaims the 
same virtuous magistrate, in another place, . 
** which I am obliged to maintain, are not 
« against the men : the women resist much 
** more strongly, and do not so easily abandon 
** the struggle." * 

■If it could be necessary to confirm a testi- 
mony 80 unquestionable, the Memoirs of Ta. 
Tannes, contain ample proof of the enormities 
committed in all the provincial tribunals, as 
well as in those of the capital". " The doc- 
•* tors in law," says he, ** have prolonged the 
** period of study requisite for entering on the 
** discharge of judicial functions, to tea years, 

« TVad. derHop-ToLii. p.«j. f Ibid,,vi^. i. p.138. 

■ Ibid. ToL i. Eclakei M emeiin, p. tj. * Tinmeh p> 34«- 
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« In order to excltrde the nobility fiom parti- chap. 
*• cipating in their enormous depredations." — ■ ._^' , j - 
" The number of ofRcera employed in the ad- is7*— 
*' ministration of justice and finance, do "otx-b^'i 
*' fal! short of fifly tliousand." • — •* All the of Uw. 
•* judges having purchased their seats, make 
" no scruple of receiving bribes circuitously, 
*' which clerks, solicitors, and others present 
•* to theii wives and servants'." Montluc pa- 
thetically laments that the nobility, by disdain- 
ing to occupy judicial and municipal offices, as 
they had done at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, had thrown away onie very 
essential source of political consideration and 
power*. It was not till the year 1560, in the Separation 
assembly of the States-General held at Orleans, »f »•«'>»; 
that a complete and total separation was made jwiiciii 
between the long and the short robe ; or in mo- <*»«««• 
dern language, between the sword and the 
gown. Previous to that aera. Bailiffs and Se- 
nechals, though not versed in jurisprndence, or 
bred to the profession of law as a science, yet' 
decided on questions of life and property. ' 

The duration of suits formed one of the most Dnnttoii 
pernicious consequences of the general corrup- ^^^ 
taon of justice ; and the litigious spirit which 
distinguished the times, rendered the evil more 
ievere in' its operation. All ranks of men were 
ibfected with it; and' the chicane practised to 
^otract decisions, rendered the 'legal proceed- 
JDgs intenniiiable. Families buried their whole 

* Ttnaaeh p-J^7< * HMtoin* de IUl *«L Iv. |^ ■«. 

■ L'Artd»VaiCTid.-i. p.<4>- 

I 4 iBstatef 
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<] H A P. estates in ruinous contests with each other, while 
"• they passed their lives in soliciting, purchasing, 
ij;4— . and corrupting the judges. L'Hopital draws a 
iii9- striking and affecting picture of the extent of 
this calamity". Henry the Third, in the eloquent 
and pathetic harangue, with which he opened 
the Stales-General in 1588, insists at great, 
length, upon the magnitude, as well as enormity, 
of the evils, proceeding from the delays and pro- 
crastinations of courts of law ; and recommends 
it ad an object of the most serious attention to 
the national representatives, to provide a re- 
medy ". But they were too deeply engaged in 
faction, to attempt the reformation of justice. . 

Fargcriet, Among the extraordinary crimes and abuses 
practised in the age under our review, with 
an intent to. corrupt, or to pervert the course 
of justice, must be reckoned the fabrication 
of the great seal itself. A secretary of the 
court of chancery, named Momat, aided by 
another accomplice, undertook to affix a coun- ' 
terfeit seal to the warrants issued from that 
high tribunal. He executed it with so much 
dexterity and success, that in a very short space 
of time, he acquired between five and six thou- 
Band crowns. When Momat was discovered, 
be escaped the punishment due to his crime, 
by a precipitate flight into Germany ; but his 
confederate, less vigilant, was seized and exe- 
cuted. This event took place under Charles 

" TnuLdel'Hop.vol.i. p-iiT—'*lt tadiAu. p.j6— <a. 
" I>eTIun»nl.x.>378ud3;q))uidp.3S;. 

the 
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the Ninth-, during the period when L'HojHtal ^^ *■ ^• 
vas Chaocellor. " •,_ -^-i_; 

Confiscations formed another of the modes by ij74— 
which wealth was obtained, more safely, but coofiJ*- 
hardly more honorably, under the last princes tioot. 
of Valois. Henry the Second presented to his 
mistress, Diana de Poitiers, Duchess of Valen- 
tinoia, all the effects seized or sequestered from 
the Hugonots, for the crime of heresy. It 
amounted to a prodigious sum ; and the dona- 
tion, as may well be supposed, did not tend to 
retard, or to diminish the rigor of the proceed- 
ings against the Protestants ". Henry had pre- 
viously given her, at his accession in 1547, the 
money arising from the con6rmation of offices 
thro'out France, the grants of which were always 
renewed at the commencement of every reign S 
Under his son Charles the Ninth, a new species 
of confiscation was introduced by Gondi, Mar- 
shal de Retz, a Florentine; which invention 
long continued to be practised. Not only per- Seinnof 
sons convicted of treason, or other crimes of J^™*** 
state, but men of every description, became lia- 
ble at death, to have their houses, property, and 
eflfects, seized on by order of the crown, and 
ravished from their legal heirs, upon the ftlight- 
^t pretences. The old, neb, and infirm, con- 
stituted objects of unremitting attention to the 
rapacious courtiers, who often obtained a grant 



• Bnntomc, Tol.il. Cap. Fran. f.Sj — 8j. 
V D*Aiilt.Hut.DniT. Td.i. p.83. 

* wLii. Cap-Fnii. p.9tadia. 

Of 
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c H A P of their property, and kept a watchful eye upon 

°' their future prey. L'Hopital, at an early period 

1574— of his h'fe, introduces the Cardinal of Lorrain 

*>*9- his patrod, in one of his epistles, thus address* 

hig him : ** Observe the houses of the dying, 

•• and on the first accident write to me, or come 

** to me in person : be assured in that case of 

•* the royal favor, and of mine ; but take care 

" that no one more alert, anticipate you: don't 

^^^ "lose sight of the beds of the sickV When 

paetit*. Mazille, first physician to Henry the Third, lay 
expiring in 1578, the minions did not even wait 
fill he was dead, to divide his spoils. Camus, 
a master of requests, was dispatched to take an 
inventory of his efiects, which was done in the 
presence of the favorites, among whom they were 
immediately distributed. It does not appear 
that Mazille had committed any sort of crime, 
except the imputation of being suspected to lean 
towards the reformed reHgion. His only real 
delinquency consisted in his reputed wealth, 
which was estimated at ten thousand crowns. * 

TeftuTb The torture was indiscriminately adminis* 
tered in the sixteenth century, to prisoners of 
£Tery rank, in its utmost violence, and at the 
arbitrary pleasure of the ma^strate. It was not 
£veA considered as an act of iddecency, for so* 
Vereigns to be present at such a scene. Henry 
fhe Third, in 1^2 assisted behind a ctntaiki, 
during the deposition of Salcede, who was put 



' Tnd.dal1Iap,«l.i. p.«r' 

* HnD>p(MrKr.«I'Uirt.diPr. p.m. 
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to the torture'. Not only kings, but queens, chap. 
and the ladies of the court, were accustomed y__}^\_^ 
to regard executions as a spectacle of state, ij-74— 
vhich excited little emotion, or rather were ^^^9" 
contemplated with satisfaction and compla- tiou. 
cency. The genius of the age, sanguinary and 
ferocious, diminished, if it did not extinguish 
the horror, naturally produced by the apparatus 
of punishment and death. The public and 
magnificent entry of Henry the Second into 
Paris in 1549, was solemnized by exhibitions of 
this nature. Several Hiigonots expiated the 
ijrime of heresy ; and Henry assisted as a spec- 
tator of their sufferings. Flor^nt Venot, one of 
them, had been previously conOned for six weeks, 
in an engine formed like a sugar-loaf, pointed 
at its base ". After the conspiracy of Araboise The court 
in 1560, Francis the Second, his brothers, who JJ''"**' ** 
were still in a state Of childhood, together with 
all the princesses and ladies of distinction, were 
present as at a pageant, when Castelnau and 
his accompltced were put to death. A platform 
was constructed under the windows of the cas- 
tle itself, in order to facilitate the view of the 
ceremony '. Philip the Seootid in Spain, and 
John the Third in Portugal, attended the " Acts 
" of Faith" as they were denominated, sur- 
rounded by their courtiers of. both sexes, who 
beheld unmoved, the spectacle of heretiot re- 
Uucftd to ashes. We do not however find thai 
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CHAP. Mary, Queen of England* bigotted and pern- 
^ , ^ , , cuting as she was, ever exhibited herself in 
isj4~ Smithfield on these occasions; tho' Bonner and 
^s*^' Gardiner, Bishops of London and of Winches- 
ter, were frequently present at the stake, and 
at the administration of torture. That the sen- 
timentsof compassion and terror, connected by 
nature with the sight of a barbarous execution, 
could not be entirely subverted by custom or 
fashion, is evident, from the example of Leo- 
nora d'Humieres. She was the wife of William 
de Montmorenci, one of the younger sons of 
the Constable of that name ; and having gone 
io March, 1563, together with the other ladi^ 
of the court, to witness the execution of Mer£ 
Poltrot, who was torn in pieces by horses, on 
the " Place de Greve," at Paris, for the as* 
sassination of the Duke of Guise, she was so 
overcome with her emotions, as to faint away, 
and expire soon afterwards. ' 

It is however equally clear, that the fate of 
this lady, the result of sensibility acting power- 
fiilly on the nerves, did not produce any altera- 
tion in the mode of frequenting punishments. 
DMiiirf When Salcede in 1582, suffered by the same, 
species of death which hiid been inflicted upon. 
^e assassin of Francis, Duke of Guise; an 
apartment at the. town-house was fitted up, and, 
ornamented expressly for the royal family '. 
Henry the. Third, hi9 queen, and C^theripe, of. 

' Le Lab. nrCut voLii. p.3M. * L'Btoile, p^ss- 

Medicis, 
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Medicis, were present at the performance*, c h ap. 
The King not only regarded, but directed the "• 
manner of it; and at the intercession of the xju— 
Duchess of MerccEur, who was allied to Sal- 'J^- 
cede» he abbreviated that criminal's torments, 
by causing him to be strangled ''. His head 
was sent' to Antwerp; as that of Cotigni, in 
1572, if we may believe D*Aubigti6, had been 
carried to Rome *. Tlie embassador- of Philip 
the Second having very warmly remonstrated 
with Henry, on his sending Salcede's head to 
be exposed in a city, where he had not the 
smallest right to command as sovereign ; the 
King, somewhat embarrassed^ replied, *' I 
** have forwarded it to my - brother, <to use 
** his pleasure respecting it ; and to make pies 
" with it, if he pleases ". History has not c*f>. 
disdained to commemorate, that the invention 
and use of gags is due to the age of which we 
are Ideating ; and it forms a characteristic cir- 
cumstance. Tbey were first known in 1560, 
and used in Dawphin^ to prevent the Hugonot 
ministers from exhorting, or converting tbe 
people; ■ 

It was not only in the magistracy, and all, the Vnivemi 
courts of civil or criminal justice, that vena- '•"''')'■ 
li^ was introduced and established. Corrup- 
tion had pervaded every department, and poU 

' De-Tboa, nLtiu. p.63«. 

* L'Etdle, p.j4 ud ss- Butbeq. T«dnr Stli. 
' D'Anb. Hi*t.UniT. Tol.ii, p. 17. 

' Bnrtwq. p.64. LetteT9di. 

* P'Aub. HHtUnhr. Td.L p.99. 
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CHAP, luted every charge or employment. De Tlita 

,___^___, justly attributes to the nerarioiis practice of 
1S14 — purchasing offices, which necessarily excluded 
*J*'' merit, talents, and services, the utiiversal de- 
pravity of manners that took place under Henry 
the Third, and the final ruin of that prince's 
affairs. It had attained to a pitch of enormity, 
beyond which it seemed impossible to advance'. 
The highest offices of trust and dignity wcrt 
publickly exposed to sale, without concealment 
or disguise ; and the sovereign frequently pur- 
chased them of his own subjects and courtiers. 

Ejtam|*». When Joyeuse was appointed governor of Nor- 
oyam. ^jmdy in 1583* he could not take possession of 
the province, till he had bargained for the ces- 
sion of the principal cities and fortresses, with 
those individuals to whom they had been en- 
trusted by the sovereign. Exhausted by tb« 
sums requisite to advance for this purpose, and 
unable to satisfy D'O, commander of the castle 
of Caen ; Joyeuse was necessitated, besides 
paying down a considerable part of the pur- 
cbase in money, to place him in the post of 
Supenntendant of the finances, from which 
function he had been antecedently removed, for 
the most criminal malversation and incapacity. 
Henry not only consented to a transaction so 
pernicious to his people ' ; but in the following 
year, he even condescended to importune the. 

jflMyaat, Duke of Mayenne, to lay dcfwn the office of 
Admiral of France, which employment he like- 

'' De Tbot!) vol. X. p.676. ■ De tinu, yoL ix. p. <o> 

wise 
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wUe coaferred upon Joyeuse. Tbo' forty thini* e u A Pi 
Band crowns were given to Mayenne* a» the ^ _ "■ _^ 
purchase or compeosation, he expressed the 1574-^ 
iitnost reluctance to accept it* and only com< 'J**" 
plied in the last extremity. His brother the *''^- 
Duke of Guise, more inflexible, withstood all 
the solicitations <^ the King, and peremptorily 
refused to quit or to sell on any conditions, the 
charge which he occupied* of h^rd-steward <^ 
the household. * 

The inferior officers in every department, Oo««- 
imitated the example of the great nobility. """**' 
Henry, King of Navarre, having demanded 
in 1589, at the time of his treaty with the 
crown, a place of security upon the Loire, for 
the passage of his troops, it became requisite 
to cede to him either E^utnur, or the Pont de 
C6, situate lower down on the same river, near 
Angers. But Cosseins, who commanded in the 
Fortress of the Pont de C6, refused to evacuate 
it for a smaller sum than a pension of fifty thou* 
sand crowns. Fortunately, De Lessart, Gover. 
nor of Saumur, was not so unreasonable in his 
demands ; and in order to render him mow ac* 
commodating, the King of Navarre did not 
hesitate to offer, nor De Lessart blush to accept, 
a bribe of three thousand crowns'. Even the Friwnera. 
prisoners whom Henry had arrested at Blois, 
after the assassinatioa of th9 Guises, the care of 
whom he had entrusted to Le Guast, a captain 
in his guards. Governor of Amboise ; he was 

" Davibr p. 500* *■ De Thout vol. x. p. $9^- 

reduced 
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CHAP.- reduced to purchase again of his own officer, 
^ ^' ^ , within a few weeks. Such was the faithless and 
,j;4— venal temper of the age. Fifteen thousand 
's*9- crowns were paid to I^ Guast, from the royal 
treasury, for the persons of the Cardinal of 
BourtMD, the young prince of Joinville, son to 
the late Duke of Guise, and the Duke of Elbeuf. 
He was likewise permitted to retain, and to ap- 
propriate to himself, the ransoms to be derived 
from the liberty of the Archbishop of Lyons, 
and several other captives, who still remained 
^™^i^ in his posses8ion\ " I have seen," says Tavan- 
tboM inc- 1^> " eight or ten governments proposed to be 
ticefc « gold, in order to form a party against the so- 
** vereign himself: the buyers felt no scruple in 
** defrauding the soldiers of their pay, and in 
** laying exactions upon the merchants and peo- 
** pie, in order to reimburse themselves the in- 
** terest of their money'." Such was the total 
dissolution of all authority on one hand, or of 
obedience on the other, that subjects presumed 
even to impose regular pecuniary contributions 
in the provinces, by virtue of their sole man- 
AbuKiand jj^jg Bussy d*Amb(»se, when commanding in 
HMu, the castle of Angers in 1579, which constituted 
part of the establishment of his master, the 
Duke of Anjou ; was accustomed to exact very 
heavy taxes from the citizens, and from the in- 
habiunts of the Duchy ; frequently without 
consulting or obtfuning permission either from 
the Duke, or from the King". It would be 

" De Thou. vot. X. p. J69 ud jio. ' Tmaat*, p. 366. 
■" pe Tliou, tol. viii. p. 90. 

easy 
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easy to cite similar instaoces of oppression chap. 
committed under a reign, when the facility, p- 
prodigality, and apathy of the sovereign, en- tjj^^ ' 
couraged every abuse ; when impunity accom* 1JS9. 
panted the greatest crimes ; and when the des- 
potism of the crown formed the smallest evil, to 
which the unhappy people were exposed. 
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CHAP. III. 

Siaie <^ Hu GaUican church. — Immunities of the clergy. 
— Bevenues. — Taxes, levied on the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty. — Alienations. — Abtlses. — Pluralities. — Sale 
1^ preferments. — Depratiily of the great ecclesiastics. 
Institution of tie penitents. — Processions. — Seditious 
sermons. — Asylums. — Slate of the Hugonots. — In- 
iemal form of their civil government. — Numbers and 
resources. — Military, and naval Jbrce. — Commerce. — 
Intolerance (^ the age. — Mutual acts of violence and 
cruelty, between Catholics and Protestants. — Perver- 
sion of the human mind, on matters of religion. — 
Examples of toleration, — ^ate of the King qf Na- 
varre. — His territories, pomer, and resources. — Q>urt 
^Navarre. 

CHAP. 'T^HE Catholic church, in whatever point of 
^ ^ _/ -^ view we consider it, whether with regard 
Stittof to its spiritual authority, its inununities, or Its 
theehttrch. rgveuues, formed an object of the first magni- 
tude and consideration, during the sixteenth 
centurj. Notwithstanding the vast defalcation 
from die possessions of the see of Rome, occa- 
sioned by the revolt of Luther^ the Papal power 
continued stilt to be extremely ample and for- 
midable, in all the countries which persisted to 
acknowledge its supremacy. The French hier- 
archy might be said in some measure to con- 
stitute a monarchy within the state itself; go- 
verned by its own laws ; amenable to its own 
jurisdiction; contributing supplies from its 

pro- 
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proper and distinct resources ; and professing c H A P. 
obedience to a distant, as well as a superior sove- J" : . 
reign. Although, from the resistance made by u;,— 
the Parliaments, to the decrees of the Council ^s*9- 
of Trent, which declared the independence of 
the clergy on the civil magistrate, and the 
inability of the crown to tax the ecclesiastical Ecciaiaui- 
property, they had never been published, nor*^^"*^' 
recognized in France; yet the validity of those 
regulations was not the less rigorously assert- 
ed by the Romish pontic. The age itself was 
by no means liberated from, or' superior to, 
the influence of a superstitious veneration for 
the sacerdotal office and character; nor had 
the thunders of the Vatican ceased to unnerve 
the arm of princes, and t,o suspend or arrest 
their boldest determinations. It is difficult or 
impossible, to mark the precise limits of a power, 
which, in an especial degree was founded on 
opinion, and maintained by religious terror : 
but we may pronounce, that however on its de- 
cline, it continued still to operate, and to affect 
the deliberations of the wisest and inost vi- 
gorous cabinets. When Sixtus the Fifth, in the ptpd au- 
insolence of the apostolic authority, published ''•"^t'' 
an excommunication against Henry the Third ride«^ 
in 1589; that prince, however dissolute he 
might be, yet felt so deeply wounded by it, that 
he could neither be induced to eat or drink, 
for more than forty hours. Universal sadness, 
mingled with dejection, appeared in the army, 
even while advancing rapidly and prosperously 
towards Paris. Their operations were slackened; 
K 2 and 
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CHAP, and all the efforts of the Archbishop of Bourges, 

^ [ ^^^ proved ineffectual to diminish the King's uneasi- 

i;j4~~ ness. He complained to those about him, that 
'^sh- the Emperor Charles the Fifth, who had im- 
' piously sacked Rome, and detained in prison 
the sacred person of the Pope himself, had not 
been so severely treated by Clement the Seventh, 
** But, Sire," replied the King of Navarre, " that 
•'monarch was victorious : if we conquer, the 
" censures will be revoked ; if we are worsted 
" by the enemy, we shall all die excommuni- 
" cated*." Even in the article of death itself, 
Boulogne, Henry's chaplain, would not gi^'e 
him absolution, till he had solemnly professed 
his resolution to obey the papal mandate, by 
releasing the Cardinal of Bourbon and the Arch- 
bishop of Lyons, though their liberation from 
prison should cost him his life and crown". 
Scarcely greater deference could have been 
manifested for the ponti6cal character and or- 
ders, by Frederic B3rbarossa, Emperor of Ger- 
many, or by John, King of England, during 
the darkest period of the middle ages, 
immanitiei 'file immunities and privileges of the clergy, 
cierjt were not only in themselves ample, but a degree 
of sanctity surrounded, and protected them from 
invasion. Superstition, more powerful than any 
written law, withheld the sword of justice, and 
arrested the dagger of the assassin. Prelates 
and Cardinals were regarded as beings separated 
from the mass of mankind, and as hardly amen- 
able to any secular tribunal. When Henry em- 

*Darila, p.Sii. 'DanU,p.SiS> De Thou> voI.x.p.6Ts- 

braced 
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braced the determinatioD of sacrificing the chap. 
Duke of Guise, instruments of his vengeance , '^' 
were readily found : but it was much more dif- 1574— 
ficult to procure men, who would imbrue their ^■J*'- 
hands in the blood of a member of the sacred 
college. Recourse was therefore had to infe- Their mp. 
rior ministers for the purpose. Four common j^^**™" 
soldiers, each of whom received fifty crowns, 
dispatched the Cardinal with their halberds, on 
the refusal of the band of forty-five, composed 
of gentlemen, to perpetrate a deed esteemed so 
impious °. It was not for the murder of the 
Duke, but for that of the Cardinal, that the in- 
dignation of the Holy See was manifested; and 
while Stxtus treated the death of the former, as 
an act of state, excused, if not justified by the 
circumstance which produced it, he affected to 
consider the assassination of one Cardinal, and 
the detention of another, as a crime equally 
enormous and irremissible.'' 

Nor were the great ecclesiastics protected Bxemptnn 
only in their lives and freedom, by the privi- fr°".*»^ 
leges of the order to which they belonged, dictioa. 
They pretended to be esempt from .appearing, 
or from answering before any court, except that 
of Rome, even in cases of treason. The Arch- 
bishop of Lyons, when arrested as an accom- 
plice of the Guises, in December, 1588, refused 
to answer interrogatories, and pleaded his supe- 
riority to any temporal, or spiritual jurisdiction 

• DaTih) P.JJI. HemoirM poor kt. ■ l*Hin. de Fh. p-ijB. 
Pe Thou, y<A.x. p. 478. 
' Divibf p. 770. 
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c H A P. in France. Henry assembled the privy coun^ 

, ^ . , cil i and they determined, on the strength of 

1574— many weighty precedents, that as the crime laid 
'* '• to his charge, exceeded the powers annexed to 
the ecclesiastical judges, he might be brought 
before the civil magistrate. The Archbishop 
persisted nevertheless in his silence, and de- 
clined acknowledging the right either of the 
parliament, the peers, or the sovereign, to 
CtXkge of bring him to trial'. We may judge of the dan- 
^^^ gerous and unlimited nature of the clerical pre- 
,iu wd^t. tensions in that age, by the famous decree of 
the Sorbonne. A college, composed of only 
sixty Doctors in theology, being consulted by 
the heads of « the League," in January, 1589, 
had the audacity to declare the oath of allegi- 
ance void, and to authorize the assumption of 
arms against their legitimate prince. So bold 
and unanimous a decision had no inconsiderable 
effect in exciting, and in conflrming the rebel- 
lion which took place throughout the kingdom/ 
Revenue* , . Powers and pretensions so vast, as well as so 
^j^^ undefined, were sustained by adequate revenues. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to form any ac- 
curate estimate of the value of the lands pos- 
sessed by the church, throughout France j but, 
we know that they included a large proportion 
ofall the property of the country, together with 
extensive feudal authority over their vassats. 
A Protestant writer of the time of Henry the 
TTiird, asserts, that the temporalities of the 

* De Tfaou, Tol. z. p. 4S0 and 4Si> . 

' Ilnd. p. 511 aad ji»' SatyMMenip. vol. iii. 1^361, 36*. 
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clergy, regular and secular, produced twenty chap. 
millions of Livres, or near nine hundred thou- , I"' 
sand pounds, annual income. He adds, that i5;4_ 
France contained six hundred and fifly Abbies 'J^9* 
of the orders of St. Bernard and St. Benedict ; 
besides above two tiiousand, five hundred Pri- 
ories*. In some instances, the episcopal ju- 
risdiction seemed to have arrogated^ and nearly 
extinguished the functions most inseparable 
from royalty. The bishfvps of Mende in the 
remote and mountainous province of the Ge- 
vaudan, enjoyed by aatient prescription or 
agreement, the right of parity with the sove- 
reign. Justice was administered in their joint chii 
names, and the bishop strack money, as an '*'**'' 
independent prince". Something analogous to 
this pretension of the bishops of Mende, may 
be found among ourselves, in the constitutiou 
of the County PalaUne of Durham, where the 
bishop exercises functions approaching to those 
of a fendal Baron, lord paramount within his 
own diocese. It is nevertheless unquestion- Tue« 
able, that the PVench kings claimed and exer- ' ' " 
cised the right of levying taxes from the clergy t 
of their dominions ; and it is equally certain, 
that the latter body virtually acknowledged by 
their submission, the validity of the royal pre- 
rc^tive. Four tenths, or " Decimes," consti- 
tuted their ordinary annual donation to the 
state, under the three last kings of the house of 
Valois'. The precise sum to which they amount- 

■ La NoiW) p. 357, ^ De Thou, toI. iz. p. 6oi. 

> LeOrei de Paol de Foix, lettre 49, p. jjy. 

K4 ed. 
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c H A P. ed, it is diflBcult to specify : but we may cod- 
^ ™' ^ elude that they did not fall short of nine hun- 
1SJ4— dred thousand Ltvres a year, or about forty thou- 
's'9- sand pounds ; because we find that between 
1560 and 1575, including a period of fifteen 
years, the government bad drawn from the order 
of ecclesiaBtics, an aggregate contribution of 
full fifteen millions of Livres/ 
^*'"°!^" Besides these regular impositions^ exiraordi- 
nary aids were frequently demanded, and ob- 
tained by the crown. Two, three, and even 
-four '* Decimes" were, on particular occasions, 
exacted from the clergy, above the customary 
contribution, without any ^iplicatioa being 
made to the see of Rome for its approbation j 
and without any attempt on the part of the 6al- 
lican church, to refuse obedience, or to with- 
hold payment'. The Romish pontiff unable 
to prevent, did not however the less resist and 
deny the right of the crown, to draw any pecu- 
niary aid whatever from the clergy, even under 
the most pressing national calamities, unless au- 
thorized expressly by the papal grant and per- 
Remance mlsston. That this pretension, however arro- 
''** gant and absurd we may now esteem it, was 
the ui- by no means altogether visionary or destitute 
t^i^ of existence, is a fact not to be denied ; since 
' in 1583, Henry the Third having demanded and 
obtained one ** Decime" only, beyond the or- 
dinary number ; made, thro' the medium of his 

" New (is hundred and 6[tf thounad poundi tterling. De Thou, 
rd. vii. p. 19&. 
' htont de FmX) p.j39> 
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embassador at the court of Rome» the strongest chap. 
exertions to obtain the dispensation of Gregory . .^.^ 
tbe Thirteenth, for thus invading the ecclesi- 1574-- 
astical property. He urged, that such assistance *^^'' 
had become indispensable to him, he being on 
the point of reoeving his alliaoce with the Hel- - 
vetic confederacy ; adding, that he could not 
conclude a treaty, without paying the arrears of 
the pensions due to the Switzers, and making' 
the accustomed presents to the Cantons. These 
reasons, however plausible or solid in them- 
selves, produced do impression on the pontiff; 
who pertinaciously refused to give any sanc- 
tiou to a proceeding, derogatory to the papal 
power, and to tbe independence of the French 
dergy on the crown. He even founded his refu- 
sal, on tbe indirect approval, which his consent 
to levy a fifth ** Decime" might be construed 
to -con^vy, of the right existing in tbe kings of 
fVance, to exact tbe four annually received. 
Henry however, feeble and yielding as he ap- 
peared in all points of contest with the Holy 
See, did not fiul to levy the tax in question." 

But, altbon^ the royal pow^ might be Afkoa&m 
competent to compel the ecclesiastical body ^ti>«i>ui* 
to contribute, like the other subjects, ordina- chuth. 
rily and extraordinarily, towards the wants of 
tbe state } there existed another species of as- 
sistance, some tnnes demanded from tbe clei^ 
gy, to which the crown was totally inadequate 
to enforce submission, without obtaining the 
specific and formal consent of the sovereign 

■ Lettra do Psut Pf i34— i4>» ud ^ja— jj*. 
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CHAP, pontic. Even the sanction of the Parliaments 
^ ^\ , and States General could not give it efficacy, 
IJ74 — if the supreme head of the church withheld 
^589- bis permission. The alienation of the landa 
belonging to the clergy, formed a resource, 
to which the calamities and poverty produced 
by the civil wars, necessitated the -French kings 
to apply more than once, for relief. There 
were no less than five distinct and separate 
alienations made of the temporalities of the 
church, between the accession of Charles the 
Ninth in 1560, and the close of his brother's 
reign in 1589; nor can we estimate their aggre- 
gate amount, at a smaller annual sum than two 
hundred thousand crowns'. It is not so easy 
-to ascertain the sum of money levied by the 
sale of these lands i more particularly as in the 
disordered state of the finances, every pecula- 
Papii ap. tion was practised with impunity. A Bull fivm 
fnbt&M, the court of Rome was published, in order to 
IJbt*''' givfi validity to each of the acts of alienation j 
9nd Pius the Fifth, when he signified bis as- 
sent in 1568, to a grant for selling lands to the 
value of twenty-five thousand crowns a year, 
annexed to it the clause or condition, tbat ** the 
*' money could only be employed against the 
** Protestants"." His successor, Gregory the 
Thirteenth, peremptorily refijsed the Duke of 
Joyeuse, deputed for that purpose by the King, 
to the court of Rome, to allow of any diminu* 

* L'Etoile, p. Sg ind 90. Le Lab. lur Cait. voL ii. p. 993. 7^«d. 
dc I'Hop. voLi. p.5» and jj. 
' Trad, de I'Hop. iUd. 
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tion of the ecclesiastical property ". Even after chap. 
the Papal approbation obtained by Henry the . . -^._, 
Third in 1586, for alienating fifty thousand 1574— 
■crowns of the church revenues j the clergy, Rj^J^^ite 
by the mouth of the Bishop of Noyon, as their of the 
representative, did not hesitate to make the '^'*^* 
boldest reclamations against the royal tyran- 
ny; and to state as a crime, that the French 
princes, since the accession of Francis the 
Fust, had pretended to render the ecclesias- 
tics tributary to the sovereign. The harangue 
was pronounced before the parliament of Paris j 
and though it excited the indignation of that 
court, ever prompt to defend the national pri- 
vileges, yet no resentment seems to have been 
expressed by the King, for so extraordinary a 
resistance to his edicts. " 

Enormous abuses of various kinds, had crept Abum. 
into the Gallican church, during the course of 
the sixteenth century ; and they naturally aug- 
mented under so profligate and licentious a 
reign, as that of the last of the princes of Va- 
lois. In 1 579, no less than twenty-eight bishop- 
ricks had become vacant, the temporalities of 
which sees were possessed by laymen, and where 
the religious service was altogether neglected. 
In some provinces, scarcely a bishop could 
be found, who resided in his diocese; and the 
abbeys stood in a similar predicament'. A com- 
mission, armed with very ample powers of en- 
quiry, and authorized to punish, or to redresa 

f Biubeq. Letter ^4. p. 154. <■ t/Mtmie, p. 89 and 90- 

* De ThoU) ToLviu. f.93. 
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CHAP, misconduct id ecclesiastics of every rank, was 
sent from the crown, thro'out all France, in 
that year. But it may be much doubted whe- 
ther the attempt was productive either of re- 
form, or of benefit*. The practice of naming or 
collating gentlemen, soldiers, and even children, 
to church preferments, was not only common ; 
but received a sanction from the see of Rome, 
in many instances. We find Gregory the Thir- 
teenth, though otherwise a poDtiff of decent 
conduct, and even of severe manners, yet per- 
mitting these indecorous, or scandalous nomi- 
nations. In 1582, he confirmed the grand Prior 
of Champagne, a knight of Malta^ in the dignity 
of Abbot of the monastery of La Trappe '. It is 
true that he objected to naming a monk whom 
the French embassador recommended, to fill 
the bishoprick of Agde in Languedoc, because 
it was notorious that the revenues of the see 
had been, during many years, sequestered to the 
use of Marshal Montmorenci. But he volun- 
tarily proposed to confirm the same monk in the 
episcopal dignity, and to assign a conuderable 
portion of the temporalities to a natural son of 
Montmorenci. 

Peter de Bourdeilles, better known as BraD- 
tome, so celebrated for bis Memoirs, which 
sufficiently prove him .to have been a disso* 
lute courtier, destitute of morals j was pro- 
vided by Henry the Second, with the abb&f 
from which he derived his tide, situate in the 

■ Hetnure* de Nenn, Td. i. p.eo7. 

* LettenikF<»Xip.3j6iiid 357. ' '■ IbiiJ. Letter J>> p<j8o. 

pro- 
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province of Perigord. ** The King gave it c u a p. 
*' me," says he, " when I was very young, in ,^ ^j^^ 
** recompence for my brother's head, which 1574— 
*' was carried off by a cannon ball, at the siege *J*»* 
** of Hesdin. I have always governed it so 
** well, that in three changes of Abbots, suc- 
" cesfiively named by the kings of France, and 
** confirmed by the popes, no fault has been 
" found. It is only worth three thousand Livres 
** annual revenue, of which I am obliged to give 
<* considerably more than half to the Abbot, 
" who is likewise compelled to pay very large 
.'* taxes, and to make considerable repairs. 
" One of my Abbots, a most worthy man, was 
** poisoned j but the King, understanding that 
" I was still alive, refused to dispose of the 
" abbey '." These ecclesiastical preferments 
were considered by the sovereign, as a mode of 
providing for the gentlemen and officers who 
grew old in the military service, or who lan- 
guished in attendance on the court. They were 
frequently conferred on men of letters and art* 
ists. Philibert de Lorme, the architect of the 
palace of the Tuilleries, was rewarded with a 
donation of the abbey of Livry, in the vicinity 
of Paris '. Ronsard the poet, received from 
the bounty of Charles the Ninth, the Priory of 
St. Come in Touraine, at which place he died'. 
Despoites, another votary of the muses, who 
was equally beloved by Henry the Third, pos- 

' Bmrtome, toLL Cap. Fnn. p. 164 — %6j, 

' Vk de RooMid, p. 144. ' De Hioo, vd. ix. p. 413* 
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CHAP, sessed the three abbeys of Josaphat, fionport, 
. ™1^ and Vanne*. In 1588, Henry the Third re- 
tsjA— commended to the States, in his speech from 
's*9- the throne, the reformation of an abuae which 
savoured so strongly of impiety. " 
ProfiiM. Profanations far greater were committecT, if 
•*»* we may credit the best contemporary writers. 
Ladies became possessed of dignities or bene- 
fices in the church. The council of state was 
not ashamed in 1579* to adjudge a bishoprick 
to a woman of distinction ; and they were re< 
garded as constituting a portion of inheritance, 
in many families'. Children received them, 
^ of while still in infancy ". In the first year of his 
,i,jj^ reign, Henry the TTiird, on his arrival in France 
from Poland, conferred the two episcopal sees 
of Amiens and Grenoble, become vacant by the 
deatli of the Cardinal of Crequy, on du Gua, 
one of his favorites, who had the profligacy to 
dispose of them again by sale : for the former 
bishoprick, he procured near thirteen hundred 
pounds i and for the latter, above seventeen 
hundred*. The decency and dignity of reli- 
gion were hardly less wounded, by the plurali- 
ties common among the great ecclesiastics. We 
cannot without astonishment read of the num- 
ber of preferments held by one person, who was 
often a foreigner, or resident in other countries. 

* L'Etoik, p.88. Journal d'HenrrlT. voLi. p-ij;. 
^ De ThoU) Tol. z. p. 387. ' Ibid. vol. nu. p. 93 ud 94- 
' Memoiret pour ter. > I'tCit. d« Fr. p. gj, 

* Ibid. p. 47 and 48. 

Hyppo- 
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H^polito d'Est^, Cardina] of Ferrara* held chap. 
eight abbeys in different parts of France '. ^^^l, 
The famous Cardinal du Bellay, a prelate of 1574— 
distinguished talents, who died at Rome in 'J^'- 
1560, was Archbishop of Bourdeaux, and Bishop 
of Paris, Mans, and Limoges'. Besides the 
archiepiscopa) see of Rheims, and the bishop- 
rick of Metz, the Cardinal of Lorrain was pos- 
sessed of many abbeys and inferior benefices.* 

The vices naturally connected with wealth, ikmcJu. 
characterized the superior clergy, who com- ^^'^ 
pleted by the bad example which they exhi- 
bited, the general dissolution of manners. 
Louis, Cardinal of Guise, who died in 1578, 
was notorious for debaucheries, epicurism, and 
gluttony'. From his inordinate love of wine, 
be was commonly called in derision, '* Le Car- 
" dinal des Bouteilles." Of his nephew, the Eumpk*. 
second Cardinal of Guise, put to death at Blois, 
Sixtua the Fifth himself said, that " he had 
" nothing (^ a Cardinal, except the bat." Not 
satined with disgracing his profession by every 
species of profligacy £uid immorality, be did 
not hesitate to put himself at the head of four 
hundred lancemen, and to engage in enterprizes 
equally sanguinary and treasoniU>Ie in their na- 
ture *. The Duke of Epemon reproached the 

' Le Lab. «nr Cajt. toL i. p. 759. 

E Trad. del'Hop. voLi. p. 18. 

^ Lc Lib. MU- Cut. -rai. I p. 178. 

i De Tbott, ToLvii. p. &4j. Mnaoint pour itr, a I'Hiit. dc 
f n. p. 91. 

* Lettre du Cjt, de Jotciim, duu le* Mmh. dc VUlerai, toI. S. 
p,ao9.— an. CfaroB-NoT. r<4.^ p.tii* 

Arch- 
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CHAP. Archbishop of Lyons, in the presence of the 
^ ^ _ King himself, with living in an open state of 
IJ74— incestuous commerce with his own sister, and 
»j89- making a shameful traffic of every thing sacred 
in his diocese. So avowed or unquestionable 
were the facts, that the prelate did not even 
pretend to deny them, although he resented 
,^_ *^ their disclosure '. Du Perron, who rose by his 
talents and graces, to the highest dignities of 
the Romish church, made no scruple of pros- 
tituting his genius, to immortalize the pro- 
fligate and adulterous amours of Margaret of 
ValoiB, Queen of Navarre. In 1574, he com- 
posed some elegant verses, at that princess's 
request, in the nature of a monody, upon 
the death of her lover. La Mole, executed 
by order of Charles the Ninth ". Nine years 
afWrwards, in November, 1583, the same 
ecclesiastic assisting at the table of the King, 
where a croud of courtiers were present, main- 
tained by many solid arguments, the existence 
of a Deity, and demonstrated the folly of Athe- 
ism. Pleased with his discourse, Henry com- 
mended it with the warmest marks of aj^roba- 
imptorof tJQQ^ M Sire," said du Perron, " I have to- 
duct. " day proved that there is a God : to-morrow, 
*« if it shall please your majesty to grant ae au- 
** dience, I will evince by reasons equally good, 
" that there is no Deity." Dissolute and re- 
laxed as was Henry the Third iu certain parts 

' De Thoui vol. x. p. ftj8. Vie d'Epenum, toL i. p. itj ind 
" Vie daHvg. f.131. 

of 
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of his conduct, be expressed the utmost horror chap. 
at such a proposition, and commanded Du Per- ^_| "; _^ 
roD instantly to quit his presence. " 1^74— 

We may see in the Manifesto of Marshal '5*9; 
Montmorenci, published in November, 1574, t^ t\nnn. 
to what a degree the vices of the great eccle> 
siastics had infected the whole order, and how 
total was the abandonment and venality of the 
clergy throughout France ". The depravity of 
the monastic orders was not less notorious. In 
1577, a common prostitute was discovered in 
the convent of the CordeUers at Paris, who had 
remained ten years concealed among those holy 
fathers ^ Under the successive reigns of the 
three soiis of Henry the Second, it was not un- 
common to see prelates of the highest rank, 
who continued to retain their preferments, 
though well known to have renounced the Ca- 
tholic religion. Brantome enumerates several, 
who did not cease to exercise the episcopal 
functions, afler embracing Calvinism, or Lu> 
theranism ". Odet de Chatillon, brother to tba 
famous Admiral Coligni, himself a Cardinal, 
Archbishop of Toulouse, and Bishop of Beau- 
vais, not only persisted to hold those dignities 
after he had become a Hugonot ; hut he pub- 
lickly sc^emnized his marriage with a lady of 
ttu^ court. She was even received as his wife, 
in the drawing-room of Catherine of Medicis; 

" L'SlmlCi p. 13. ' Le Lab. lur Cut. vol. ii. p. 134. 

' L'Etoile. p. a6 and 17. 

* BriDtomci voL ii> Cap. Fnm. p. 161, and p, t6j ; and rot. ii. 
Cap.Stnui. p, ajS and ajg. 

VOL. IV. . L and 
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c B A P. and was seated in the presence of the Qnem- 
*"• mother^ as a peeress, in her quality of CouDteat 
ij74~ of Beauvais. The common people denomi- 
*!•»• nated her « Madame la Cardinale '." These 
relaxations of discipline were however. It must 
be owned, reluctantly tolerated by the French 
kings, from motives of policy, or of state ne- 
cessity. 
'?*"'<» A phenomenon, reserved for the time of 
j^ttBttT' Henry the Third, was the appearance and in< 
stitiittoti of the orders of penitents. In the be- 
ginning of his reign, during his stay at Avig- 
non in 1574, he first saw these devotees, and 
associated himself to their confraternity. There 
were three sorts, distinguished by their respec- 
tive colors. Those of the King, were white; 
those of the Queen-mother, black ; and the 
blue penitents belonged to the Cardinal of Ar- 
magnac. Catherine of Medicis, and even the 
young King of Navarre, afterwards Henry the 
Fourth, then detained in confinement, mixed 
in these cavalcades, covered or disguised with 
ft sack. The Cardinal of Lorrain lost his life 
by following their example, bareheaded, and 
barefoot : he was seized in consequence of hi» 
imprudence, with a violent fever on the brain, 
^>pfiii<» of which he expired at Avignon *. Notwith^ 
u„B^*° sunding the King's natural propensity to en- 
courage soch mummeries, by his presence and 
exhortations; yet the manly and spirited re* 

' Brutonw, wL i. Cap. Frm. f, tS4 — 3J** Tfi- (■• lll<>^ 
vol. tt< p. 37' 
• ptTbooi ToLti). p.i64*ndi«5. VEtnk, p^ftaito. 
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moDstrances of Chrigtopher de Tbou, first c h a K 
President of the Farliament of Paris, prevented ^ _ j"*, . 
their complete reception and eatabli^ment ia 1^74. 
France, during several years. That able and 's'9- 
U{Hright magistrate represented to bis sovereign, 
the pernicious tendeocy of ceremonies, onljr 
calculated to eitingutsh among the lower or- 
ders, the spirit <^ real piety, discipline, and 
obedience to the civil authority. It was not till 
after his decease, that Henry, in the following 
year 15S3, yielding to his natural inclinations, 
instituted a confraternity of penitents at Paris, 
gave them rules of discipline, and rendered 
them permanent. It is hard to say whether 
devotien, hypocrisy, or weakness of mind, 
formed the predominant movements by which 
he was influenced in this act ; but there can be 
no doubt, that the institution itself tended to 
degrade and vilify him in the estimation of his 
subjects, and of mankind. ' 

Palates, noblemen, members of the long 
robe, and citizens, were all admitted and in- 
vited to become members of the society of Fe- 
aitenta. Their dress was a sort of sack, which TWr 
concealed completely the wearer, leaving only *"^ 
two holes cut in front of the hood, in order to 
enaUe him to see his way. On the left shoulder, 
was fastened a cross of white sattio. White 
linen composed the materials of the sack itself, 
which descended to the AKt ". Wrapt in thn 

' DeThdu, ToLix. p.<tMMl<9. L'Etok^ p. «4— «;. 
" Cliren>NQT.nl.Ii p.3»>Bd||. 

s. 2 disguise, 
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CHAP* disguise, Henry the Third marched in slow 

P^ procession, through the principal streets of his 

ISJ4— own capital, undistingHished from the other 

'i^v- penitents. During the remainder of his reign, 

,i„^ the ceremony was continually repeated ; and it 
lasted during the greater part of the night, ac- 
companied with music, and followed by multi- 
tudes of people. Cardinals, minions, magis< 
trates, and persons of every description com- 
posed the procession, which was not exempt 
&om many disorders and indecencies, naturally 
to be expected from such a masquerade \ It 
seems scarcely credible tliat the King should 
voluntarily debase the majesty of the throne so 
far, as to go on foot, in the habit of a penitent, 
from Paris to Chartrcs ; and to return in the 
same grotesque disguise, accompanied by about 
sixty of his companions, habited like himself. 

FQgri. He performed this species of pilgrimage, in 

""*** March, 1 586, when he was near thirty-five yearr 
of age '. Felix Perretti, who had raised him- 
self from the low condition of a private monk of 
the meanest extraction, to the elevation of the 
chair of St. Peter, could not restrain the emo- 
tions of his contempt, at the relation made him 
of conduct so unworthy a great monarch. " I 
. ■** have done roy utmost," said Sixtus, '*tolibe- 
** rate myself from the monastic profession ; 
** and the King of France exerts his endeavours 
** to enter into it." Even tlie- pages and lae- 

" Chnm-NoT. ToLi.p.3a — 34. L'ltule, |>,64 — 6j. 1>L*)>. 
■or Cut. ToLiii. p.^ft. 
> L*EtMk, p. 90 and 91. 
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queys of the court, were sensible to the ridicule chap. 
attending the processions of penitents ; and ^ _ P^ ^ 
Henry caused near a hundred and twenty of isja— 
them, who for their diversion had counterfeited „ "'*; 
the ceremony and the dress, to be severely cbas- of theau - 
tized for their ofience, in the kitchens of the 
Louvre. ' 

So contagious notwithstanding became the '."'*^V 
example exhibited by the sovereign, and so dis- p^^e. 
posed was the age to every sort of superstition, - 
that the people in the provinces speedily imi- 
tated the model of the capital. Their passion 
for exercises of devotion and austerity, was 
greatly encreased by the ravages of a pestilen- 
tial distemper, which in 1583 desolated France. 
Crouds of penitents arrived at Paris, from the ] 
neighbouring districts. On the loth of Sep- | 
tember of that year, between eight and nine 
hundred persons of both sexes, many of whom 
had not attained to years of maturity, entered 
the metropolis. All of them were disguised in 
sacks, bearing in their hands, either lighted 
tapers, or wooden crosses ; the procession being 
conducted by two gentlemen on horseback, with 
their wives in a coach, habited in a similar 
manner'. Five other companies of penitents 
foKowed, in the course of the same month; 
and such was the inconceivable frenzy which 
manifested itself thro'out the kingdom, that ten 

■ Boibeq. Letter Stfa, p. 116 uid ii>.. MerotMiet pour ler. a 
I'Hirt. de Fr. p. 160. 

■ MetDoire* pour Mr. > I'Hirt. de &. p. itl. L'Etoik. p. ^i. 
Bnibeq.LctMraj. p.ijS and IJ9. 
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c H A P. or twelve thousand are said to have visited the 
i^.!^l.,j shriDe of "our lady of Liesse," i>ear Rheims, 
'574— who were principally natives of the Ardennes^ 
■**»• a portion of Flanders. ^ 
Pui«M«f Notwithstanding the general derision or con- 
T^l^ tempt which Henry incurred by practices so 
these ob- Unbecoming his station, he persisted in his sd< 
'"**''*»■ herence to them during his whole life. It was 
considered as a mark of peculiar iiivor, to be 
admitted or allowed to wear the uniform of the 
penitents ; and the young nobility emulated 
the distinction^ as an omen of their future 
elevation '. The King, not satisfied with his 
public devotions, was accustomed to retire at 
stated intervals, to the convent which he had 
constructed in the wood of the castle of Vin> 
cenTies, not far from Paris; where, immured 
with his companions of the cHrder of the Hiero- 
nimites, he seemed to lay down the itinctions 
of apnnce, and to assume those of a recluae. 
It can scarcely be believed that he carried the 
monastic rage to such a length, as to deliver, 
himself, in person, the sermon or exhortation, 
to the fraternity on particular occasions'. The 
jolly monks of St. Francis, who met at Medoen- 
ham abbey in Buckinghamshire, for tlie pur- 
poses of conviviality, in the beginning of the 
reign of George the Third ; a society of which 
the late Lord te Despenser, and the celebrated 
Mr. Wilkes, were both members ; had likewise 



■> MaK)lRtpoarMr.«|>Hiit.de7r. p.iW. 

= SuHti TOl.i- gv>. * L'^bde, j>.«. 
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their statutes, their symbols, and their myste- c H A p. 
rious rites, if we may believe contemporary ^ ™- _ ^ 
authority, which last were celebrated with as 1174— 
much solemnity, as the mysteries of tlie "Bona 'i*»- 
** Dea" in antiqui^. lliat confraternity bore 
some resemblance to the Hieronimites, tlio' 
pleasure, not devotion, formed the sole object of 
their pursuit. When we re6ect on the extraor- 
dlnary marks of puerile or degrading supersti- 
tion, exhibited by Henry the Third, we are 
almost led to question the sanity of his intel- 
lects; and it cannot excite amazement, that 
** the League" should have formed the project 
of immuring him for life in a monasteiy. The fil^jy* 
vices of which he was too justly suspected, ^Otm. 
and which his retirements were calculated to 
favor or conceal, rendered him not only odious, 
but contemptible. It is well known that the 
Duchess of Montpeasier, sister to Henry, Duke 
of Guise, wore even when in the royal presence, 
a pair of golden scissars suspended at her gir- 
dle, with which she did not scruple to declare, 
that she ht^ed to perform the operation of die 
tonsure on the King, holding his head between 
her knees *. He had assumed for his device, two- 
crowns, in allusion to those of Frauce and of 
Poland, with the motto, 

** Maoet ultima ccelo." 

lo derinoD, ** the League** caused the fol- 
lowing diiUch to be composed : 

• OtTIm^ «Lx. p,44j. 

& 4 " Qni 
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' Qui dedit ante duag, unam abrtulh; akerinut>t{ 
' Tertiit tonwri* eat facieoda manu." ' 



Besides the order of penitents, Henry insti- 
- tuted in May, 1585, a private confraternity, 
called "the Society of tlie Brothers of Death;" 
of which he had seen the model among the 
Poles, during his short residence in that coun- 
try. Only twenty-one members or brothers, 
were admitted into the company, all of whom 
were named by the King: their dress was 
black i and the statutes, composed by him like- 
wise, betray a gloomy, eccentric, and disor- 
dered imagination •. Never was any period more 
deeply tinctured with superstition, or more des- 
titute of real piety and morality. 
Froceanon But, the most grotesque and singular exhibi- 
of thepe- tJQp presented under this reign, was the proces- 

■utentl to ' . ■ 

Ouctm. sion of penitents deputed by the Parisians in 
May, 1588, to wait on Henry at Chartres, with 
a view of deprecating his resentment, and per- 
suading him to return to the metropolis. The 
circumstances attending it seem so incredible, 
that if we did not receive them from an eye- 
witness, an historian of equal gravity and 
veracity, they could scarcely obtain belief. 
Nothing can more forcibly depicture the genius 
aiid character of the age, when such indecent 
and scandalous profanations were frequent, and 
excited neither Iwrror nor disgust. Thirty.five 



' Mem. pouraer. al'Hi«.deFr. p.199. 
■ Le Lab. aur Cart. toJ. iu. p. 47— fi- 
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brothers of the order of the penitents, followed chap. 
by a vast crowd of other persons, all barefoot, . .. ' _, 
were conducted by the Count of Boiichage, tsn— 
who in the course of the preceding year, had *^*'* 
embraced the monastic profession. He was a 
brother of the Duke of Jpyeuse who fellatCou- 
tras, and had been induced, in order to awaken 
the aympathy or compassioii of the King, to re- 
present on this occasion, the person of our Sa- 
viour ascending Mount Calvary. His head was DeKrip- 
encircled with a crown of thorns ; and on bis T' 
forehead were painted drops of blood. His 
hands were tied behind him; while on his shoul- 
der he bore or draped, a long cross of painted 
pasteboard, under the oppressive weight of 
which be appeared to be sinking. At intervals 
he threw himself upon the ground, uttering la- 
mentable groans. Two young Capuchin Friars, 
on each side of him, dressed for the purpose, 
appeared in the characters of the Virgin Mary, 
and of the Magdalen. Four other monks, 
wildly attired, held the cords with which the 
principal actor was bound ; while with their 
scourges, they frequently inflicted on his back a 
severe discipline. Accustomed as Henry was, 
and partial as he might be esteemed to such 
spectacles, he felt the impiety and profanation 
attached to a mockery of one of the most sacred 
mysteries of religion. He even reproached 
Bmichage with his credulity and zeal, which 
rendered him an instrument in the hands of 
'* the League.;" many of whose adherents had 

the 
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^ ^n* ^' '''* >"<J2city to mix in the crowd, disguised 
J under the peoitential sock.^ 

Processions of every kind, intended either to 
conciliate the divine favor, or to deprecate its 
wrath, characterized the reign of the last c^tfae 
princes of Valois. They were encouraged, and 
usually conducted, by the Cardinal of Bourbon, 
a weak and superstitious prelate, who acted a dis- 
tinguished, though only a subwdinate part, in 
the troubles caused by the house of Guise. In 
July, 1587, he headed aprocession at Paris, f»iin- 
posed of persons of both sexes, and of every 
age, in which the seven shrines of St. Germain 
were carried by men in their shirts, without 
other dress. Torches of wax were borne by all 
the assistants. Henry, at a moment wh«i 
cares of state ought to have occupied his whfile 
attention, and when foreign amies conspiring 
with domestic enemies, were preparing to deso- 
late his dominions ; was not a^med to mix 
among so motley a crew, habited as a penitent, 
and to commend the order of its march'. 
Crouds of devotees, from Champagne, Picardy, 
and Lorrain, dressed in white, and ornamented 
with crosses ; quitting their occupations, and 
abandoning the cultivation of the country, con- 
tinued to arrive in the capital. Tbey proved 



** DeTboVicitedbyD'Anquetiliin theEquitdeUXiguCiTCLIfi. 
p. 3° — 33- Cfaroo-Mor. voLi, p.6t uidt^ Mamaini pouratt. a 
rHi>t.dcFr. p. 348. 

I L'Etnlei [). loi ind 10*. De Thax, voL ix. p. 6j4. 
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hi|^y subservient to the designs of the Dolce of c H a f. 
Guise, who under shelter of the concealment, . ^ ^ 
contrived to introduce his ptrtizans, and to 1574— 
pre{Hu-e for the insurrection which soon after- pj^ 
wards took place.' cm»»- 

During tlie short period of about seven J^^*' 
months, which intervened between the assassi- -^^ 
nation of that prince at Blois, and the death of tiw^. 
the King himself; when the minds of men were *i*n*> '<>' 
inflamed beyond measure, from the events of the ^^^ 
moment, the raj^ for processions attained to 
its highest point. It seemed almost to partake 
<^ frmzy among the Parisians, and to have 
perverted the exercise of reason. The pec^ 
row in multitudes, during the night ; and not- 
withstanding the severity of the season, clamo. 
rously compelled the priests and curates to lead 
them in procession. Even the rigor of the wei^ 
ther did not induce them to wear Jtnj clothes; 
«itd they paraded throi^h tba streets, in their 
ibirts onty, insensible to every obstacle or iiK 
convenience '. The most libertine and scan, jjbt^ 
didout excesses were committed with impunity, M«m »J 
wider the pn^ction of the darkness, in these ^^ 
praniscaoos assemblies, composed of men, wo- 
men, and diildren. Ladies c^ gallantry found 
them too convenient, not to profit of the oc- 
casions ; and so notorious were the debaucheries 
acted, that the few priests who bad not sacri- 
ficed every consideration of morals or religion. 



I Uem.peurNr.allIiK.diFr.|^«7»— 37a. 
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c H A P. to the spij'it of rebellion, eodeavoured, though 
J" - inefiectuallyi to stop such dissolute proceeds 
,;74_ ings. We can hardly believe that many thou- 
ijSi- sand children of both sexes, carrying each a 
ofdiiMrcn. taper in their hands, after traversing the capi- 
tal, extinguished them at the same time, tramp- 
ling them under foot, and exclaiming, ** God 
" extinguishes the race of Valois !" Scarcely 
any example of national madness to be found 
in the annals of mankind, can equal that of the 
French people, at the conclusion of the reiga 
of Henry the Third. The Duke of Nevers, 
who flourished at that time, and whose me*' 
moirs bear testimony to the enlargement of his 
understanding, considers the Parisians as under 
the influence of a contagious delirium, or an 
infectious distemper, only to be compared to 
ScntinwM the hooping cough ". De Thou, a contempo- 
^T^^ ^ rary, and a spectator of the scene, seems to 
thenud. couceive that natiotis, like individuals, are sub- 
^„„. ject to paroxysms of frenzy, which visit them 
periodi<^ly } and the events of the late French 
Revolution, unparalleled in atrocity, precisely 
at the distance of two hundred years, might 
induce us to adopt the opinion of that sagacious 
and enlightened historian". There is indeed 
a striking similarity in the features that charac- 
terize the two periods. The Parisians of the 
eighteenth century were fond of processions, 

" Memoim de Never*, vd>i. p>93J and 936. 

° TJe Thout TQt.z. p.jig. Etprit de la Liguei' Td.iii. p.61 
and 64. Chren. Hot. ToLi. p.119. Menunret pourter, a lllitt. . 
de Fr. p. 270 — VI*- 
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like their ancestors of the time of Henry the chap. 
Third i but the Virgin Mary was replaced by ^^, ^^^^ ^ 
thegoddess of reason, and tlie Marseillois hymn 1^74— 
succeeded to the Requiems or litanies of the '^*»- 
Catholic church. The detestation of royalty 
vas common to both ages ; and the hatred felt 
towards the family of Bourbon in 1791, was 
equal, to the antipathy with which the race of 
Valois was regarded under the last prince. of 
that Dynasty. If Henry perished by the knife, 
Louis suffered on the scaffold. Both fled from 
their capitals. A period of revolutionary anar- 
chy succeeded the death of each sovereign. 
But, the great qualities of Henry the Fourth res- 
cued and restored the monarchy in the former in- 
stance; while France, after the most awful con- 
vulsions, has now been long sunk under the iron 
aceptreand the fli^itious tyranny of a foreign 
adventurer, stained with crimes and turpitudes- 

The year 1583, which witnessed the origin of Deciima- 
the order of penitents, was likewise the "era '^"^^ 
whence may be dated another characteristic fea- 
ture of this period of general disorder and in- 
surrection. By a singular fatality, a prince 
who had always loaded the ecclesiastics, and 
particularly the monastic orders, with marks 
of affection bordering on weakness, found . in 
them his most dangerous and implacable ene- 
mies. Poncet, a monk, possessed of a species of 
eloquence adapted to the audience whom he 
was accustomed to address, and restrained by 
ffo sentiments of respect for the person of his 
sovereign ; led the way, by the gross insinua- 
tions 
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CHAP, tions which be uttered, to the bdcler iiivcctire» 
^ "^ J that ftdlowed} after Henry's flight from the me- 
i5,4_ troptdis. He did not scruple to accuse the 
>jS> members composing the nev confraternity, with 
the guilt of hypocrisy and atheism. We may 
fonn an idea of the style of the pulpit dechi- 
mation in that age, from Foncet's diseounes* 
** I have been informed," said he, ** that after 
** their procession, the spit turned for the su{v 
" per of these jolly penitents; and that frwa 
** devouring a fat capon, they proceeded to 
** complete their repast, by a deKcate young 
** girl kept in readiness for the night. Ah} 
" miserable hypocrites ! Is it thus that you jest 
** with God under a mask, and carry at your 
** girdle a scourge? It is not there, that it 
" ought to be placed, but upon your backs and 
** shoulders : Uiere is not one of you, who haa 
Lei^ of " not amply deserved it ?' The only punish- 
5^** ment inflicted on him, for so insolent an attack, 
BicJOTii. in which allusion was made to the King with, 
out any disguise, consisted in his temporary re> 
moval from Paris, by Henry's order, to the ah- 
bey of St. Peter at Melun ". Encouraged by 
. so injudicious a lenity, the evil spread with pro- 
impittrt digious r^idity. After the assassination of the 
indinde- Guises, no measures were observed by the 
tb^^ttcJi- preachers, who only seemed to vie with each 
*»• other in the violent and treasonable appella- 

tions, bestowed by them on th«r sovere^. 

• Hrai. pour m, » IHU^ da Fc p. 159 and ite Ot timt 

Toi-ix. p•tf9■ 
MaDy 
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Many of them are too repugnant to our ideas chap. 
of decorum, even to be transcribed, and far , J"' _, 
exceed in vinilence the declamations of Knox, 1J74— 
against Marf, Queen of Scots. Regicide was '^^^ 
publickly enjoined and recommended by the 
clergy. Scriptural citations of the most im- 
pious nature, were applied to the Duchess of 
Nemours, mother to the Duke and Cardinal, re> 
cently put to death at Blois. She was compared 
to the Vifgin Mary, as Henry was to Herod.' 
Collects and forms of prayer, or rather of im- impnoi. 
. precatKHi, were composed by the Sorbonne, ''"^ 
invoking the vengeance of Heaven against their 
late Eii^. Several of these productions are 
preserved, which forcibly demonstrate the vio* 
lence of the times.' 

Reprehensible in the extreme as were the ex- 
cesses committed by the clergy who took part 
with ** the League," they were, if possible, ex< 
ceeded by the detestable doctrines which the 
Catholic priests in general promulgated from 
the pulpit, in many of the provinces. There 
is an original letter atill in being, written by 
Henry, King of Navarre, to bis mistress, Cori< 
sande d'Aadouios, dated the i7tb of March, 
1588, from the province of Saintonge, in which 
he etpretsly says ; ** The Romisb preachers, in DetMaUe 
** all the cities of this country, commend the ^°'t'^°«' 

' promul- 

gated. 
' L'Btofle, p>ii3 ud itsi ud iij. Hem. poor ter, al'Hitt. 
de Fr. p. »it. 

4 Mmu poor tr, ■ I'HIit. de Fr. p. sdy ud »7o. Eiprit da 
kZ^tMt hL iSi p.l». Ckma. Not. vol. i. p. jil. Dt Tbno, 
TcLx. p.}ir. 

« act 
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., •* act of poisoning the Prince of Cond6; de- 
" dare, tliat there is only one more to be deeir- 
'^ed; canonise the murder, and the murderer^ 
*' nay, admonish every good Catholic, to take 
" example by so Christian an enterprize'." It ia 
not possible more strongly to depicture the 
savage and sanguinary spirit, ^'hich pervaded 
every class of men in that age, when religious 
enmity bad almost extinguished the sentiments 
of humanity. Perhaps we ought in candour to 
add that Tavannes accuses the Uugonots of 
having advanced similar tenets and principles i 
if not from the pulpit, yet in their two famous 
publications, entitled the " Reveille Matin," and 
the " Tocsin des Francois," both written at an 
early period of the civil wars.' 

Among the abuses produced by superstition, 
tending in an eminent degree to spread through 
the lower orders of people, the contagion of 
vice, must be enumerated the existence and- 
sanctity of asylums. These institutions, origi- 
nating in ignorance and barbarism, were per- 
verted to purposes the most subversive of all 
justice or good order. One of the most cele* 
brated sanctuaries during the period before us, 
was that of St. Romain, at Rouen. By the let> 
ters patent of Louis the Twelflh, confirming its 
privileges, persons guilty of treason, iaise coin- 
ers, and some others of a similar description. 



' Lcttret origin. d'Hrary IV.| duia le* <Buvret <Ie Voltaire, toI. x. 
p, ft34 uid 135. Hcmy, Prioct ef Coad£» w4w poitoncd in ijSfU 
• TiTiDDet, p. jij. 
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Were excepted from the right of protection, chap. 
But, duriog the time when the see of Rouea ^_ ^ j_^ 
was occupied by the Cardinal of Bourbon, the 1J74— 
asjrlum of St Romain became a refuge for »J'9- 
criminals of every degree. Its short distance ^^^ 
from the metropolis, and the rigid support given ^^^'^ 
by the Archbishop, to the right of sanctuary, 
induced numbers to fly to it, in order to elude 
the pursuit of the laws. From a sense of grati- 
tude to their protector, they readily entered 
into the great conspiracy formed by ** the 
League," against the royal authority and the 
state, of which the Cardinal became a voluntary 
instrument. The parliament of Rouen, deeply 
sensible of the impediments thrown in the way 
of justice, by the continuance of such a privi- 
lege, made repeated, but ineffectual applica- 
tions to the King, for his interposition. The 
careless apathy of that prince, rendered him in- 
sensible to their salutary remonstrances. Au' 
assembly of princes and counsellors of state 
having been convoked by Henry in 1583, where 
the reformation of the courts of law formed a 
principal object of consideration ; La Guesle, 
president of the parliament of Paris, harangued 
with eIo<]uence and force. Upon the perni- 
cious nature and tendency of the asylum of 
St. Romain. The Cardinal of Bourbon, in- inefl«ctvtr 
digriant at the attack upon the immunities of »"*^^ " 
his see, instantly threw himself at the King's m lup- 
feet, and implored that La Guesle might be p™**** 
compelled to make satisfaction to himself, and 
to the church of Rouen, for so scandalous an . 
VOL. IV. M o"t-' 
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c B A. P. Outrage. The emotioo of the prelate only ex- 
L , , , -_ f cited ridicule* but the abuse of which complaint 
'S7*— was made, cuntinued to exist in all ,its force.* 
'^ '' Id no instance, does the credulity and folly 
of the vulgar seem, to have been more abused, 
Micfc than in the article of relics. We find the same 
gross deceptions, which bad been practised 
and exposed among the English, 'at the time of 
the Reformation under Henry the Eighth, still 
subsisting in IVance, more than twenty years' 
later, at the commencement of the civil wars. 
It would be endless to cite examples of this 
'fact At the capture of the city oi Tours by the 
Prince of Cond^, in 1361, the shrine of St. 
Martin, one of the richest and most celebrated 
in the kingdom, which might vie with that of 
St. Thomas d Becket at Canterbury, was plun- 
dered by his soldiers. Am<mg other sacred or- 
naments, was found a gem, regarded as a por- 
trait of the Virgin Mary, and held in high vene- 
ration. Beza, on inspection, ascertained it to 
be an antique agat of Venus, weeping over the 
body of Adonis. A silver arm of a s^nt, fouhd 
in the same place, on being opened, was dis. 
covered to contain a knave of spades, and a 
love song. At Bourges, capital of the province 
of Herri, the Hugonots broke to pieces a i'elic,' 
within which appeared a small wheel, turning 
on a piece of wood ; and round it was a billet, 
containing these lines : 

<■ Qoaad cxtK Rmw tonrnent 
" Cette que j'ayniei m'«)ra»«r»."" 

* be Thou, Tofc be. p. 83 — S6. 

» Tbcod. BeM-HiftoiR EcclcaaH.Kv. tikp.j8] aitd5>4> Cod* 
fukdeSucy, f-4i3—46S' 
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la order to fonn a perfect idea of the political c h a ?. 
strength of France, during the period under our ^ ^^ - 
consideration, it ia indispensable to take a sur- ij^^-. 
vey of the state of the Hugonots. Notwith- 's^p- 
standing the persecutions which they had suf- Huponoi.,* 
fered, the wars sustained by them, and the utiutpe- 
massacres repeatedly perpetrated by order of "°^ 
the court, or by the enmity of the Catholics ; 
they still continued to form an equally numerous 
and formidable body. In the northern and Number*, 
eastern provinces, they were indeed cliompara- 
tively few ; but, thro'out Dauphin^, and along - 

the shore of the Mediterranean, from Nismes 
and Montpellier, to the foot of the Pyrenees, 
they constituted a large proportion of the in- 
habitants. Their principal force was never* 
theless concentered between the river Loire 
and the Garonne ; comprising a rich, maritime, 
and commercial tract of country, in which, 
open to the Atlantic, was situated Rochelte, the 
capital. The genius of their government, both Genincf 
civil and ecclesiastical, partook more of a demo- ^ ^. 
cratic, than of any other form ; tempered not- i 
withstanding by a mixture of aristocracy, and 
^eatly under the influence of their clergy, as 
well as of their municipal magistrates. Previous 
to the commencement of the first civil wars in 
1561, the cities of the Protestant communion, in 
imitation of Genera, a Calvinistic republic, had 
formed the plan of excluding the nobility from 
any participation in the political power and au- 
thority. But, when in consequence of the su- 
periw forces of the Crown and the Cftfiolics, 
M 3 t^ey 
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CHAP, they fount] themselves ready to be crushed, it 
J became indispensable to call to their assistance 
the princes of Bourbon. After the battle of 
Jarnac io 1 569, Coligni obtained over the whole 
Hugonot party, an empire the most unlimited, 
which he exercised till his death, three years 
later. His great services, his rank, age, and 
sincere attachment to the cause, when joined 
with the perilous situation of their a£&irs, over- 
came all competition. The massacre of St. Bar- 
thotomew, in which Coligni, and so great a num- 
ber of the Protestant nobility perished, emanci* 
pated the party from this servitude ; and after 
successfully combating the Crown, they deter-. 
mined not to subject themselves voluntarily to 
any species of government, excepta republic* 

Doke of It Turas in vain that Francis, Duke of Alenson; 
attempted by affecting a regard for their inte^ 
rests, to acquire any permanent ascendant m 
their counsels. Even while that prince headed 
the Hugonot armies against his brother Henry 
the Third, his conduct was watched with jea- 
lous and suspicious attention. The city of Ro< 
chelle in 1576, far from admitting him to .ex- 
ercise the sHghtest portion of authority, refused 
him the restitution of a few pieces of cannon, 
and rejected his request of aiding htm by a pe> 

W*ilityof cuniary loan'.- During the whole period be- 

MdCondi. tween 1576 and 1589, the King of Navarre, and 
his cousin the Prince of Cond6, either openly op 
in secret, exerted their endeavours to be .Teape(^ 

» Tiwnwi, p. 3W. ' DeThon, voLvii. p,45i. 

tiveiy 
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Hvely recognized protector of the Protestants, chap. 
The former, as being more nearly allied to the ^ J."l, ^ 
crown, seemed to possess a superior claim ; but isu~ 
many circumstances inclined them to prefer the '**'■ 
prince, his cousin. The gravity of liis natural 
dispoaitioD, and his aversion to every kind of 
libertinism or dissipation, appeared more anala- 
gous to the severe spirit of the Hugonot religion, 
than the character of his competitor, gallant, 
amorous, and fond of pleasure. The death of 
Louis, Prince of Cond6, slain at Jarnac, pleaded 
moreover in his son's behalf; and he manifested 
all the qualities requisite for so arduous a station. 
The King of Navarre notwithstanding, finally 
obtained the preference, though it amounted to 
little more than a nominal supremacy'. A slen- 
der pension was assigned to Cond6, precisely as 
the states of Flanders, nearly at the same period, 
bad done by the Atch-duke Matthias, when they 
dispensed with his further services. But it was 
not till after a long negotiation and many de- 
lays, that the magistrates of Rochelle admitted 
the Prince to make his entry into that city, in 
November, 1576. He. was only accompanied on 
the occasion by a few followers j and he quitted 
the place soon afterwards, whenhe retired to the 
town of St. John d'Angely, his usual residence.* 
' The King of Navarre could not attain to any indcpen. 
greater personal consideration, notwithstanding RochtDc 
the numerous sacrifices which he made to his 
religious faith, and the zealous interest that he 
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CHAP, took in the welfare of the Hugonot body. Even 
^_J^^ after his escape from Paris in 1576, and his 
XSJ4— public resumption of the Protestant doctrines 
^s'9- and worship, he could scarcely obtain permis- 
sion to enter RochelJe, attended by fifly horse- 
men. The inhabitants, assembled under arms 
in great numbers, and reinforced by those of 
the neighbouring islands, Rh£ and Oleron, re- 
ceived him with apparent demonstrations of tS- 
fection and respect, while they took every pre- 
caution to secure themselves against any enter- 
prize on his part\ A degree of competition 
and rivality constantly subsisted between the 
two princes of Bourbon, during the reign c^ 
Henry the Third, which mi^t have produced 
consequences fatal to the interests of both, if 
they had not been terminated by the premature 
and lamentable death of the Prince of Cond£. 
Struggle of A short time only before that tragical event, 
iuppiMt'' '^®'" ^^^ victory at Coutras in November, 1587, 
theKingof his brother-in-law, the Duke de la TremMiiUe, 
''■"^ one of the great nobility attached to the Pro- 
testant cause, -urged the Prince to render him. 
self tndependant sovereign in the provinces of 
Anjou, Poitou, and Saintongej a scheme which 
he seemed not averse to have attempted with- 
out delay.* 
ronagn The King of Navarre had foreign, as well as 
uUTrf^t do'"68tic competitors,. with whom to contend, 
Princfc for the title of Protector of the Hugonots. In 
a synod held at Montauban in Upper Langue- 

(■ De Tbont -nL vB. 1^419 and 430- 
' SuHft ToL b p. (o and 6i> 

doc. 
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ddc, it was proposed to confer that dignity on c H a p.. 
John Casimir» son to Frederic the Third, Elec- ^ ^! . ji 
UM* Palatine of the Rhine, who bad repeatedly ij;*— 
sent or conducted troops, to the assistance of .Jf {t^. 
the professors of the reformed religion. An wi, 
annual donation or contribution of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand crowns, was de- 
stined to accompany the office, in order to re- 
tain constantly the superior officers under the 
standard, besides a fund for paying the soldiery. 
The misconduct of John Casimir's ministers, 
deputed to negotiate with the French Protes- 
tants, rather than any e^ctual opposition which 
it was Id the King of Navarre's power to exert, 
seems to have rendered the plan Ediortive ; but 
it strongly displays the distrust entertained of 
that prince '. If once any foreign chief of 
eminence, had become the effident head and 
protector of the Hugonots, the civil wars might 
have been prolonged' and perpetuated without 
end. Bven some months after the decease of 
the Prince of Cond^ in November, 1 588, v^&i 
the King of Navarre, as president, convoked 
and opened the general assembly at Rochelle, 
he was menaced with a Mow subversive of all 
his measures, for retaining the protectorship of 
the Protestants. Many persons of quality, «nd ^* w»pt 
even some of the clergy, were desirous to name ^^^^ 
separate protectors of their religion in every ^^** 
province of France, which amounted to dlgb- "*"••** 
teen in number. In order to elude the stroke, 

' Cbioa. Ho*. voLL p>fll. 

u 4 he 
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c H AP. be cODseDted to erect six courts or tribunals, Jn 
in. ae many of the principal cities, to take cogni- 
^ ^^_ zauce of, and to pass sentence in all causes ; 
1JB9. peculiarly in those which respected his own of- 
ficers, who had rendered themselves obnoxious 
aud unpopular, by exacting contrihutious on 
various pretences. A proposition so unobjec- 
tionable, met with universal approbation, and 
averted the impending misfortune*. Such was 
the situation of the Hugonot Commonwealth, 
for so it may be justly denominated, at the close 
lodepead- of Henry the Third's reign. The cities scarcely 
^bo*r *<^^'i'>wledged any civil authority, except that 
of the mayors or magistrates ; paid few con- 
tributions } and resembled the free, imperial 
cities of Germany. It was not till after the 
termination of the civil wars, and the auspicious 
period of peace which ensued under Heniy the 
Fourth, that an alteration took place in these 
important particulars.' 
^cckvta- ^1 ^'i^i'' ecclesiastical polity and tenets of 
ticdpciitjr. faith, the reformed church of France followed 
the doctrines of Calvin. Lutheranism had made 
little progress among them ; and the genius of 
Calvinism, repugnant to all gradations in spiri- 
tual preferment, tended to maintain the princi- 
ples of civil equality. Provincial synods, and 
general assemblies, composed of delegates from 
the various orders, were frequently convened, 
to regulate their internal concerns, or to de- 

< Chnm. Nov. toL i. p. 87. 

' TaTunot p. 394 and j9j) and S17. 
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termiDe on the most important transactions of c H A p. 
peace and war. In tliese meetings, the King ^ _ ™1 .^ 
of Navarre always presided, either in person, ij?*— 
or by his representative *. As early as the year *J''- 
1555, under Henry the Second's reign, the 
ft-otestants began to establish places of reli- 
gious worship, and to form societies for main- 
taining the purity of their faith. The first of 
both kinds was made in Paris itself; an ex- 
ample which spread with amazing rapidity, in 
defiance of edicts and prohibitions ". It would 
appear, that at no period whatever of the reigns 
of Charles the Ninth and Henry the Third, was 
ffae exercise of their religion in private houses 
and families, altogether suspended in the metro- 
polis, tho' the penalty was capital for the of- 
fence. ' 

The total numbers of the Hugonots thro'out Numbm 
France, must form matter of conjecture, rather jf ** 
than of calculation. They never probably e)(- 
ceeded two millions, even at their highest 
point; or about a ninth part of the aggregatv 
population. If we were to fix on the period 
when they attained the meridian of their power 
and political strength, we should incline to date 
it, between the colloquy of Poissy in 1561, and 
the massacre of Paris, eleven years afterwards. 
During that interval, marked by all the cala- 
mities of civil war and religious discord, per- 
secution sustained and inflamed their enthu- 

■ DeTbaot ■nLmlp.tft udTi^ x.p.410 ud 431, 
* An de V<ri£ vol. 1. p. 644- ' SuUjr, vaUi. p.j7. 
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CHAP, siasm. The name and aid of successive priocea of 
^ '"• , the blood, the fcH-titude of Jane d' Albret, Queea 
1^74. of Navarre, the resources of Coligny, and the as- 
ij^y* sistance of f<»«ign powers;— -thefe circumstances 
enabled tbem to dispute for pre^emineDce with 
the antient superstition, and almost to subvert 
the throne itself. If the ent«rprize of Meaux bad 
not been frustrated by the promptitude and in- 
trepidity of tlie Switaers, who protected the 
flight of Charles the Ninth, from that city to 
Paris; it is hard to say what barrier could have 
been affixed to the demands or inroads of the. 
iKibitoa Protestants. How generally difiiised were the 
^^V**- tanets of the reformers, and how universally 
decttiMb tbey were embraced or imbibed, even in the. 
court, we may see from the Memoirs of Mar- 
garet of Valois. The Duke of Anjou himself, 
aftelwardi Henry the Third, who signalized his 
eariy youth by Uie victories which he obtained 
over tbem, had nevertheless previously caught 
the contagioo. ** All the court," says Mar* 
gant, "was infected with heresy;. and pecu- 
** Uarly my brother of Anjou, since Kii^ of 
** France, whose diildbood had not escaped the 
(* impresBiMi of Hugoaotism. He incessantly 
** teased me to change my religion} throwing 
*• my prayer-book into the fire, and givii^ me 
** in their stead, psalms and Hugtmot prayers, 
** which he compelled me to use. To Uiese 
** acta f)f violence, he added menaces that my 
" mother would order me to be whipped'." 

We 
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We 011^ judge from the force and umplicHy of c r a p. 
the Queeo of Na\*rre*s descriptioD, how widely ^^ ^P- , 
the reformed doctrines had spread, and how 1574— 
favorably they were received among the highest *)'>* 
orders of society. The Protestants continued 
still to be formidable under Henry the Third, 
tho' their numbers were lessened : but after 
the accession of the King of Navarre to the 
throne of France, they began r^idly to dimi- 
niah. The desertion of that monarch fi-on their 
party, and bis reconciliatioa to the church of 
Rome, together with the toleration granted 
them by him, tended insenaibly to draw off all 
those individuals, who were not animated with 
fervent zeal fw the maintenance of the re^ 
formed religion. 

It appears impossible to ascertain the revenue SsveuMt. 
ofabodyofiaen>wbose contributions being in a 
great measure volaBtary, became augmented or 
diminished according to the exigencies of the 
time. Their military resources were sufficiently Fgmt. 
demonstrated by the armies which they raised^ 
and by the celerity exhibited in their levies 
We cannot reflect without amazement, that in 
1568, the two provinces of Dauphin6 and Lan: 
guedoc only, conducted above twenty-five thou- 
sand men to the assistance of Louis, Prince of 
Cond6, collected with aurpriaing facility. They 
were equipped, armed, and provided, in the 
amplest manner. IVAcier, their' commmder, 
had in bis own company, near two hundred gen- 

1* stfjt. p.9> to. 
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CHAP, tlemen '. Notwithstanding the two defeats ct 

, ^^_ _j Jarnac and of Montcontour, sustained in the fW- 

isi*-~ lowing year ; the Jast of which actions cost the 
'**'• Hugonots not less than nine thousand troops i 
Coiigni re-appeared in 1570, at the head of a 
Dew army, on the other side of France, in Bur- 
gundy. No efforts of equal magnitude were 
made afler the death of that celebrated chief; 
because the Protestants, disunited, no longer 
acted with the same promptitude and energy. 
The King of Navarre did not succeed to Co- 
ligni's power and influence ; nor did Henry ttie 
Third betray the same sentiments towartU bis 
Hugonot subjects, which had animated him as 
Duke of Anjou, when conducting the forces of 
Charles the Ninth. The edict of Poitiers, grant- 
ing tbem toleration, was his own immediate 
Rmwti act". It must be admitted that the recom- 
^i„ " mencenient of war by the Protestants in 1 580, 
1580. UQ- was a wanton and unjustifiable infraction of' 
juMifiabie. ^gjty^ produced by the intrigues of the court 
of Nerac, where women and gallantry directed 
every measure. So sensible of this fact were 
the principal cities of the reformed religion, 
that Rochelle and several other places refused 
to join in the insurrection ". Before 1588, the 
violent enthusiasm of the Hugonots bad greatly 
subsided ; and they were no longer animated 
by the same spirit, which, under Charles the 
Nititb, bad rendered them invincible, and su- 

■ Le I.ab. tor Cut. vol.ii. p.jSS 111(1519. 

" Oe Tbou. toUtiL p<53i. ■ UtHni, raLU. p> »5' 
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p^rior tp defeats or massacres. The lapse of c H a P. 
time having insensibly softened the asperity of ^ "^^ 
the two great factions, had calmed their mu* isj^— 
tual rancour. The Duke of Nevers, writing to *J*^ 
Jlenry the Third, in August, 1588, says, " The 
*' Hugotiots have spent all .their fire, and are 
•* only on the defensive. Neither cities nor 
" provinces follow them any longer. Theardoi 
'* of novelty is extinct, and there is in fact no- 
** thing to be feared from them. But * the 
** * League* is in its first vigor, and all the world 
" is attracted to that party "." Towards the 
close of his reign, Henry can only be con* 
sidered as acting under the impulse of the 
Guises, who compelled him reluctantly to take 
up arms .against the princes of Bourbon, as the 
leaders of the Protestants. 

The maritime force of the Hugonots, which ^ 
was principally maintained and stationed at ' 
Aochelle, or in the ports and islands of its vi- 
cinity, bore no small proportion to the royal 
navy of France, and ventured on various oc- 
casions, to contend with it for victory. In 
'573* t^6 Count of Montgomery commanded 
fifty-three vessels, when he appeared off the 
harbour .of Kochelle, then closely besieged 
by the Duke of Anjou. But several of these 
were unquestionably English ships } twelve 
were laden with stores j and except two, the 
whole fleet consisted of vessels not exceeding 
sixty tons burthen. We may judge of their size, 

deNerfli*, toI. L p. tss.'' 
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c H A P. l>y the total number of men on board} tlie7 
ni- not exceeding eighteen hundred* of whom 

jjj^ scarcely one thousand were sailors. The ships 

*s*9- very ill equipped, were still worse provided with 
cannon } and Montgomery found himself unaUe 
to effect the object of the expedition, or to at- 
tack the royal gallies anchored in the port ^ But 
four years afterwards, in 1577, the Protestants 
possessed a more considerable naval strength. 
The Prince of Cond6 then embarked on board 
their fleet, composed of seventeen upper- 
decked ships, and as many of inferior sizti, 
among which was a Spanish vessel of four hun- 
dred tons ''. Henry's admiral, Lansac, who had 
under his command no less than sixty sail of 
different dimensions and descriptions, bad been 
pursued by Clermont d'Amboise, only a short 
time before, at the head of the Hugonot squa- 
dron, and compelled to take refuge in the Ga- 
ronne '. The Protestants do not seem to have 
been masters of any gallies. 

Commoff. Their commerce, as well as their marine, was 

Kocbeiic almost exclusively confined to Roehelle. That 
city, advantageously situated on the shore of 
the Atlantic, and inhabited by a hardy, indus- 
trious race of men, accustomed to brave the 
dangers of the Bay of Biscay, enjoyed even in 
the midst of civil war, an extensive and lucra- 
tive trade. In 1568, they reckoned ten thou- 
sand foreign merchants, who visited and carried 

' D'Aub.Hist. Unir. Td.iL p.4S< 

4 De Tfaou, voLiL p jtj. aul p.jifi. 
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on a traffic to Rocfaelle *. The complete indepen- chap. 
dance of the Hugonots on the crown, which may ^^^^L, ^ 
be said to have taken place in the following year; ijm— > 
their civil and religious freedom, their mild in- j^*^^^ 
temal government, and the spirit of naval or ui«^h, 
commercial enterprize which characterised the *fi^ 
inhabitants } — all these combined causes con- 
duced to render the city prosperous and opu- 
lent, notwithstanding the perpetual hostilities 
hi which they were involved. The repulse sub. 
tained by the Duke of Anjou under tbeir walls 
m 1573, at the head of a numerous army, in- 
flamed and exalted their courage. By means of 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, they received con- 
aderable supplies of military and naval stores, 
for which they made returns 10 com and salt '. 
Nor did they confine themselves merely to the Nxni «f 
iwr advantages, derived from a commercial in- "v«e* 
tercourse with other states. They fitted out 
ships, which cruized in every direction, and 
captured numbers of trading vessels. In 1569, 
a large Venetian Carrack, valued at fifly thou- 
sand crowns, was attacked near the coast of 
Brittany, by the vice-admiral of the Hugonot 
fieet, and carried into Rochelle. She was con- 
fiscated to the use of the cause, on very insuf- 
ficient and slight pretences '. Some years after- captart*. 
wards, a Portugueze ship fell into their hands, 
after an obstinate engagement, near the islands 
of the Azores : she was reported to have had 

* LcL*b. nrCut. nLu. f-stf- 

* Ibid. voLiB. P.J15. HiMitliK,Coinin.Tol.iT. p. 144. 

* Mtmrim d* Cm. nLi p. ttfi. 
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c H A P- on board, a thousand pounds veigbt of gold 
j^ in bars ", It was difficult to assign any cause 

tf,4 for these acts of piracy and violence, except 

1589. necessity or convenience. 
indpiuB* ^6 may judge how very productive were the 
der- naval expeditions equipped for plunder, by the 
sum derived from tbem to the Protestant chie^ 
or princes, in the course of only two years be- 
tween the commencement of the third civil war 
in 1568, and its termination in 1570. The 
share appropriated to the admiralty, was one- 
tenth of all prizes : and it amounted during 
that short space of time, to above three hun- 
dred thousand Livres, or, more than twelve 
thousand pounds '. After the renewal of war in 
1574, the admiralty portion became doubled, 
and one-fifth part of all captures was assigned 
to it, for the support of the common cause : 
yet so considerable a diminution of profit did 
not deter, or diminish the number of private 
Crime*per. adventurers. The spirit of rapacity, and the hope 
[«r*tedby of rapidly acquiring wealth, rather than any po- 
tuien, * litical necessity, formed the incitement to these 
enterprizes. Crimes the most revolting and 
enormous, were frequently committed by the 
Hugonot cruizers, who not only attacked indif- 
ferently almost all European nations, on the- 
high seas ; but, threw to the waves even the 
crews of their allies, in order thereby to con- 
ceal their depredations. This fact, however . 

■ De TImu, voLvii. p.aS;. ' LaNoue> p-£95- 
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«trociou9, is not to be conttoVefted, as we de- c H a R 
rive it from their own writers. " . \ . ^ 

- In an age like the present, distinguished rather 1J74-* 
by indifference, than by zeal, in matters of reli- ,^*f^'' 
gion, we cannot easily expand our tnipda to con* rmce, an<i 
ceive the degree of enmity and intolerance, which *^r"*''^' 
characterized ^e period under ouf consideration. 
It rose to such a height, that when exacerbated 
by civil war, it overbore and extinguished every 
sentiment of private affection, or of general huf- 
manity. Repressed in some measure, by the vi- 
jgorous administration of Francis the First, and 
of Henry the Second} It burst all limits under 
the three succeeding princes, and converted thft 
kingdom into a vast burying-ground. Montluc » 
does not scruple to acquaint us, that afler hav- 
ing agreed to admit the garrison of a besieged 
town in Gascony, to capitulate on articles, he 
privately sent an emissary to enjoin his troops to 
break into the place while the terms were adjust- 
ing, and to put every inhabitant to the sword. 
The order was executed in its utmost rigor\ " I 
** can assert with truth," says he, *' that there 
" is not a commander of the King in all France, 
'** who has dispatched more Hugonots by the 
•• knife, or by the baiter, than myself*." When Cumge rf 
Vounded at the storm of Rabasteins, a little place R*'>"ieiM. 
in the province of Bigorre, conceiving himself 
near his end, his only concern appears to have 
been, not to allow a single person to escape the . 

' IaNouc, P.69S. 

' MoDiIuc, Coram, vd. iv. p. )4— 94. 

• Montluci vol. iv. p. i»i. 

Tot. IT. w general 
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CHAP, general carnage ; and he issued peremptory d»* 
rectioQs for the purpose. Even the women 
vere not spared ; and the Catholic soldiery pre- 
cipitated fifty or sixty of the inhabitants from a 
tower, as matter of anuisement'. One of the 
' most atrock)u» conspiracies ever conceived by 
Sne, bigotry, and undertaken by ambition under the 
^^^ •* cloak of religion, was that of Philip the Second 
mnt. j^.^ ^^ Spain» in concert with the Guises^ 
against Jane d'AIbret, Queen of Navarre. It 
was planned in 1565. and only failed in its exe- 
cution, by the imprudence of one of the inferior 
agents. The intention wa» no other.'Ujan to 
seize on a sovereign princess^ of irreproachable 
manners, allied to the royal blood of France, 
in the midst of her court, and in a time of pro- 
found peace, in order to deliver her over to the 
Inquisition. The pretext for an enterprize so 
flagitious, was the Queen's attachment to he- 
ld itro- resy} a crime of sufficient magnitude to justify 
^■"' any attempt, howevef perfidious or cruel, in 
the opinion of zealous Catholics. Every detail 
of this abominable and extraordinary transac- 
tion, is to be found in Villeroy." . 
j,^„ Even minds naturally Susceptible of the most 
treatment beneficent sentiments towards mankind, became 
Ho^nott. obdurate towards their own countrymen,. when 
of a different persuasion in religion. Louis^ 
Duke of Montpensier, a prince oUierwise of a 
mild and generous chfuracter, who. commanded 

■ Mouliie, ToU IT. p. »t naA »>■' 
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the royal armies in Poitou, under CSiarles the c h A P. 
Ninth, and Henry the Third ; was accustomed ^.^^_, 
to put to death by a summary process, eveiy 1574— 
prisoner accused of adherence to the Protestant ^^"^ 
doetrineSf or to deliver them over to the brutal 
violence of his soldiers. When men were brought 
before him; " Friend/' said he, '* you are a 
*' Hugonot } I recommend you to Mon»eur 
•* Babelot." This instrument of his cruelty, 
was no other than a' monk of the Franciscan 
order, who acted the part of judge and of exe- 
cutioner. They were 00 sooner interrogated, 
than condemned and massacred. The women, 
were commonly reserved for the savage em- 
braces of his Guidon, or standard-bearer. Far 
from exciting horror or indignation, these bar- 
barities served only for subject of conversation, 
and of indecent raillery, amqng the ladies of 
the court, and at the tables of the great. * 

John de Champagne, a nobleman of the same Other in* 
period, when residing at his castle of Pescheseul, '•""^^ 
on the river Sartre, used to throw all the Pro* 
testants who fell into his possession, into the 
itretm. He accompanied it with an insulting 
piece of bufibonery, as performing an act of 
festivity, rather than a deliberate murder } nor 
did the laws take any cognizance of such atro* 
cious crimes ^ The Chevalier d'Anmale, one 
of the princes of Lorrain, distinguished for the 
ferocity and brutality of his manners, violated 

' Bnntooie, nLiii, Cap. Fnn. p. sSo— iSi. D'Aub. nl-t< 
fiut.nmv.p.t]j. 

' Le Lab. tor Catt ml. ii. p.48>- 
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CHAP, even the sanctity of places of public worahip j 
^ '°' ^ and tho' himself a zealous professor of the 
1574— Romish faith, committed every species of wao* 
1JS9. (Q[j (jebauch, or deliberate cruelty, in the Ca> 
CniBida* tholic churches. Nuns, and women of condition, 
*■■*'** were despoiled of Uieir honor, before the high 
altar, to the foot of which they were dragged by 
ihe hair, in presence of their husbands, fathers, 
and nearest relatives '. But, it is in the writings 
of Theodore Agrippa d'Aubign^, that we find the 
most accurate information upon a point, which 
so forcibly delineates the temper and spirit of 
the age. He is entitled to the greater credit* 
because, being himself a zealous Hugonot, be 
is nevertheless far from concealing the outrages 
committed by his own associates, though he 
attempts to justify, or to palliate them, on the 
&.Pont. principle of retribution. St. Pont, a Catholic, 
commanding at Macon in Burgundy in 1563* 
usually ordered a certain number of Protestants 
to be thrown from the bridge into the river 
Soane, ' by way of pastime, af\er the banquets 
with which he regaled the ladies of the place". 
We cannot peruse without disgust, as well aa 
horror, the enormities committed at Tours> and 
at Orange, by the royal troops '. £ven Coligni 
himself, however naturally beneficent and mild, 
was propelled by the sanguinary spirit of the 
times, to permit, or to authorize, acts of wan- 
ton severi^. Retaliation or vengeafice, seemed 

• toyre M»iiip.vol.m. p.333, 334. 
■ jyAub. Hilt. Dm*. «(. i. p. I4J. 
> Ibid. p.t]oand)4«. 
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to palliate these executions, wbicb became chap* 
unhappily Decessary, in order to impose some _P^ 
restraint on minds inflamed by religious ani- JJ74— 
iQoatty, to a pitch -of mutual frenzy. iJ*9* 

In October, 1562, twelve monks of the order Monk«|Nit 
of St. Francis, at Chateau Vilain, having been " ***■ 
accosed of massacring the sick or wounded 
Protestants of the army, Coligoi caused them 
to be immediately hanged. Two of their owa 
confraternity voluntarily offered to become the 
executioners of the others. Ropes were deli-, 
vered to both, for the purpose ; and as an ex- 
periment of tbeir respective capacity to pM*- 
form the office of a hangman, one was ordered 
' to dispatch the other. It afforded a cruel pa^^ 
time to the spectators, to witness th6 effints 
•f these unfortunate men to obtain the pieSer^ 
tmx, ** Never," says D*Aid>igii6« <* ddd tit* 
^ Retiarii, Laquearii, or Mirmillones of a6ti-' 
^ qaity, display before the Romans in the Asm 
*< phitheatre, more address in vaoquisbittg each 
** other, than did these Cordeliers. One of 
** Uiem having at length dextromily contrived 
** to strangle his companion, put to death tU 
•* the survivors." He was afterwwrds retained 
by the Hngonots, as executioner to the army^ 
aad grew very expert in hn profession ^ Th^ 
pre^mineoce in cnxelty of erery species, waB 
notwitbstanding ceded by the naiversal testi- 
mony of his coDtempOTaries, to the Baran detf dmA^m* 
Adrets, who long rendered his name proverbial 

de Sucj. p. 491, 493, and p. S4*> ' 
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CHAP, for barbarity, in the provinces along the Rhone, 
iJF;_. where he was at the head of the Hugonot 
jS7*-~ Airces '. His ordinaiy mode of dispatching the 
ijsj. victims of his fury or enmity* was hy preci- 
pitating them from a tower, and dashing them 
ia pieces; a spectacle in which he took 4. 
AMcdott savage delight. He was however not inacces- 
""''^ nble to pity, nor insensible to wit Having 
ordered atler his diniler, thirty prisoners taken 
at Montbrison, whom he had purposely re- 
served, to precipitate themselves from the edge 
of the mountain ; one of them, terrified, and 
unable to take the leap, stopt short 00 tbe ex- 
treme verge. " How !" exclaimed Des Adrets, 
** you take twice to do it ?" ** Sir," replied 
the soldier, ** I will give you ten times, in 
** which to perform it." Charmed with an 
answer which disj^yed so much pleasantry and 
eelf-possession, in a moment of such peri), he 
immediately pardoned the man, and exempted 
him from tbe fate of his companions. " 
fcMridM BroA the determination of outdoing bis ene- 
*' *^ mies in cruelty, and of thus compelling them to 
BMBdM; carry on war with more humanity, Des Adrets 
caused the hand and foot of three hundred Ca- 
tholic gentlemen to be cut off, and sent them 
in that condition, on carts, to the royal camp. 
The expedient, terrible as it was, did not fail 
to produce the intended e&ct '. Such was the 
ferocity and spirit of persecution, that it per* 



— — ii. Cqi. FnuL p. 146— Mk 
' jyAMfMi, abt. iMr. yAi. p. MT- 
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vaded every rank and order of socie^. The chap. 
Princess, wife of Louis, Prince of Cond^, and ^__ ^| i_^ 
her eldest son, were in the most imminent dan- 1574 — 
ger of being stoned to death by the peasants '**^ 
of a little village in the neighbourhood of Or- 
leans, for the sole crime of heresy". CHiedience ouiriga 
to the laws and the Boyereign, were super- ^^ 
seded by the mutual detestation and antipathy 
of the two religions. When Rapin, a Hugo- 
not gentleman, arrived at Thoulouse in 1568, 
' charged with dispatches from the King, and irom 
the Prince, of Cond^, annouDcing the omclu- 
aion of a treaty of peace between the Crown 
and the Frbteatants } the magistrates and people 
instantly caused him to be executed without 
form of justice '. in the short interval which Humnf 
elapsed between that treaty and the renewal of 
war, a period not exceeding six months, more 
than ten thousand Hugooots were tnassacred in 
various parts of France ". The Bishop of Ne- 
vers, deputed by the Prince of Cond6, in'15^3, 
on a mission to the Etnperor Ferdinand the 
first) did not hesitate to assert in his harangu«, 
pronounced before the Diet assembled at Frank- 
fort, that in the space of <miy four months pre- 
ceding the assumption of arma, thirty thousand 
persons professing the reformed religion, were 
put to death by the populace, thro'out tb« 
kingdom.' 

' IXAab- I£it. Ihir. lAuf. 134. 

' Bnntome, toI. uL C^ Fnu. p. 191. Lk Noui^ p. 699. 

* lyAub. Hut. Unn. TaLLp^sti. 

' La Lib. mr Cub ToLi. p. 5j. 
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CHAP. Bven tlw nott ptofouod submission to th« 
^ °^_ ^ lawt ^ad magistrates, could not secure protec- 
ssjt— tioo, nor preserve from violence. In 1573* 
's«9- eight hundred Protestants, who to obedience to 
af ftiX"" the injunction of the Governor of Lyons, bad 
voluntarily attowed tberoaelves to be disarmed 
and confiocd, pn receiving his assurance o£ safe- 
ty i were massacred within, an )iour af^wards, 
by the Catholics. At Rouen, a still more enoT-> 
mous violation of faith was committed. Mor«; 
than ei^eeo hundred Hngooots who bad quit- 
ted the city, having returnei' to their houses^ 
i^u promise of security given in the King's- 
name, were indiscrimiaateiy sacrificed to the 
iinpUcable animosity of their enemies. Theae 
i^ts wereso notorious and so incaDt«tabIe,1iiat. 
the. deputies of. Henry, Prince of Cood^, who> 
wer» sent in 1575, to negociate a peace with 
Henry the Third, soon after his accession, did- 
no* hesitate to state tbem in the most forcihte. 
language. . Neither the King, nor CalAerina of 
MedidSf attempted to controvert or deny the- 
assertioDs. They' only tried to diminish tbsir 
eoonsky, by accusing the Hugon<^ of simi- 
lar acts- of perfidy or vengeance '. In. the re- 
view of this sanguinary and ferocious period, ■ 
We are perpetually ceminded of the' scenes 
of devastation and slaughter, which have been 
again performed on the same theatre, by a sai. 
vage populace,, since the Revolution of 1789. 
ButtHactsof D'Aumala^of St.PDnt, opc^Dgs 

• MnuoiiCideNnen, voLi. p.339n-j4i. 
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Arrets however cruel, are lost ia the conteaa* CH a p^ 
platioD of the indiacriminate massacres, con- ^_ J"' __f 
flagrationa and carnage conmntted by Le Bon 1574—- 
ak Arras, -by Carrier at Nantes, and above all 'J''' 
by Collot d'Herbois at Ly(ms, between 1795 
and i79> Even the massacre of Farts itself 
ftriginated in mistaken principles of religious 
zeal and intokfiuiee; while the murders of the 
** Septembrizeurs" in i793» and the ** execu- 
tions en Hoasse" of Robe^ierre, were ddiberattf 
crimes of ferocious calculation, such as only 
monsters like Ca^acallI^ or Maaimin the Thra* 
ciai), would have enjoined and perpetrated. Hm 
Freacb people were alike in both periods, iriiich 
present the same images to the mind, dio' with 
aggravated fcatares t^ berror and disgost, whcit 
they are ceoten^iUted in an age of refinement 
Uodu t3ie last princes of Valoja, it became cii* 
minaL only to lean towards tolecadon. The amgtr '■ 
great ChanceUor THt^itid; known talammt the {t,^^^? 
sa^uinary ma^iims of Charles the Nintb^ and ta 
deplore the massacre of St. Bartholemrw, was in- 
^antly marked out f(^ desbmction. The guards 
ef Catherine of Meditots could icarc^y ptoCect 
him &«m. beii^ torn in pieces by an enraged 
and furious multitude, who thirated for his lift* 
though passed in the exemplary discbaig* d 
every public duty, and every domestic virtue % 
Some years, earlier, during the progress made 
by tlie court through tiie southecn pnoviwces- ^ 
France, it had become necessary to give him a 

guard. 
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CHAP, gand, io mder to secure hitn from oatrage, «m 
y^^l_j account of bis kvowed disfndtiiaUon to violent 
ts7*~~ measures in mitten of rdigion. " 
aMi^ When we consider how generally diSUsed 
Mode of was this intolerant sjurit, we may perhaps in- 
tbm^ng, ^ijQg 1^ attribute to its influence, more dun 
tutr. to any other cause, the cdamitiea whidi mark 
the period. Neither the machinations of Ca- 
therine of Medicis, the ferocity of Ch&rles 
the Ninth, nor the ambition aoid revenge of 
the Guises, could have produced the massacre 
of Paris, if all the materials had not been 
previously disposed for the purpose. It is 
more to the age, than to any individuals, 
. however elevated or profligate, that we ought 
to look, for the explication of that memorable 
and unparalleled event'. To shed the blood 
of Heretics, was then esteemed meritorious. 
Marshal Tavannes, who fiurly avows in his 
Memoirs, that he advised the massacre, and 
who justifies it on prindples of necessity and 
policy, died in the following year, at in ad- 
vanced period of life. He met the approaches 
of dissolution, with compasure; exhibited marks 
of unfeigned piety ; ordered his sons to restore 
to the crown, without touching the revenues, 
an vbbey which he possessed ; and made con- 
fession of all his sins without reserve. But he 
did not include in the list, l]is advice to put to 
the sword two thousand Protestants who had 
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repaired to Paris, on the faith of the royal pro- chap. 
tectloD, because he felt neither remorse, nor m* 
condemnation for the act '. Such was the spirit jt.4_ . 
and mode of thiakiog in that cenituiy, and the 15^* 
perversion of the human mind on religious 
concerns. < A degree of Enthusiasm which sus- Bntbad* 
pended and extinguished all the ordinary mo- **™' 
tives to human action, while it swallowed 
up even ambition, natural affection, and self- 
ioterest, pervaded the minda of men, on reli- 
gious matters. A thousand prooft of it occnr 
in the writings of the period under our review. 
The Duke of Nevers says in bis Memoirs, that 
he c<»)8idered a war against Heretics and Ho- 
gonots, as a Crusade to which every man was ' 
bound to subscribe bis private fortune. - Ho 
gave the best proof of bis sincerity, by lendidg 
immense sums to Henry the Third, in-order to 
pay bis forces, at various times, when employed 
to reduce, or to exterminate the Protestants. 
All bis writings, «nd the tenor of his whole life, 
evince that the Duke of Nevers was a man of 
scrupulous honor, unshaken loyalty in an age 
of universal faction, and of real piety. He was 
cariied away by the persecuting ^irit of the 
time in which he lived. * 

The Cardinal of Bourbon, a prelate mild aad 
bnmane in bis own nature, but superstitious 
and intderant, declared in a council bdd at 
Blois, in February 1577,. where Henrjrthe 
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CHAP. Third was present, that not even a tempOTaiy- 

P*' toleration ought on any pretence to be graotedr 

1574— to the HagODOts. ** I have," said he, " more 

i|*f *' interest in the preserration of that body of 

** men, than any other individual, since my 

" two nephews are engaged in their quarrel; 

*•* but I would myself become their executioner, 

M«otfw. « if they are Heretics V" Montluc, notwith- 
standing the cruelties which he ordered or per- 
petrated i^nst the Protestants, was not des- 
titattt of principles of devotion towards the 
Supreme Being, as is evident from all his writ- 
ings. He r^arded himsdf as no other than 
an execntioaer of the divine vengeance, like 
Moses at Joshua, engaged in a holy vocatim, 
when potting to the sword, persons convict* 

a* at]ui- ed of heresy. ** I have never," says he, ** be^ 
^ ** in any action, that I have aot invoked tha 
0* aid of the DeHj ; and I have not pasiAd » 
" day hi my whole life, without having prayed 
*' to bim, and demanded his forgiveness "." 
The pnyer which he subjoins, as tbat petition 
vbfcfa fiom his earliest entrance on ■ military 
life, he had Wen acoutomad to o^r to God, 
ia audi as Ikfarcus Aatrttas, or SocratcSj might 
have dictated and approv^Nl. Tlie donclusion 
■ cqaally sablime amd rested i " 1 nsk not 
4^ ibr life i for I desire only that which pleaaed 
** thee. Thy will be done: I sutHnit all to tl^ 
« divine goodness '.** It is in these coatradie> 
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tions and inconsistencies, that we see fully de- c H A P. 
pictured the character of the age, where super'- . *"• ^ 
stition and intolerance were perpetaally blended, ij;*— 
and whose union was so productive of scenes "J^p* 
of destruction. 

It is notwithstanding, matter of pleasing re- EumpiM 
flexion to all who desire to contemplate human ,^^^ 
nature in an amiable or an elevated point of nnce. 
tiew, to know that even in a time so aanguiaery, 
there were not wanting some enlarged and be- 
neficent spirits, occupied in tempering the rage* 
of religious discord. Every page of the worfcs Lliopitii. 
ofL'Hopital, breathes conciliation and forgive- 
ness to his fellow men. He was not satisfied 
with lamenting and condemning the violent 
measures of the cabinet of Charles the Ninth : 
he opposed them with steady, though inefiec- 
tual firmness. His epistle to the Cardinal of 
Lorrain, written in 1562; and the letter ad^ 
dressed by him to Du Ferrifir, the French em- 
bassador at Venice, in 1568} are two of the 
most enlightened and masterly productions of 
any period. They inculcate universal chanty 
and toleration '. It would have been happy 
for mankind, if maxims so benign had not been 
obliterated and rejected, in the frenzy of per' 
secution. 

Castelnau, whose valuable Memoirs terminate Cutdpu. 
with the peace concluded between the Crown 
and the Protestants in 1570, finishes by thus 
apostrophizing his son ; *' Thou mayst judge 

* fnA, dt mop. Tot. B. EidBt« p. t7*-*>lSi, ud p-igr— loi. 
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C H A P. <* by what is here related, tbat the apiribid 
^ ^ . « sword, which is the good example of the 
1574— ** clergy, charity, exhortation, and other good 
ij*9< K works, are more necessary to extinguish he- 
** resies, and to bring back into the right path 
** those who have wandered out of it,- than that 
** which sheds the blood of our neighbours > 
** more [nrticularlj when the disease has at- 
** tained to such a height, that in proportion 
•* as we attempt to cure it by volent remedies, 
, " we only irritate the disorder*. The speech 
of Paul de Foix, Archbishop of Toulouse, pro- 
nounced in the cabinet and council of Henry 
the Third, on that prince's return from Poland 
in 1574, strenuously advising measures of lenity 
and toleration towards the Protestants, is full of 
the same expanded and comprehenuve senti- 
ments. They were enforced by De Thou, First 
President of the Parliament of Paris, and by 
Harlay, his successor in that office. But, Henry, 
equally for his own misfortune, and the cala- 
mity of his subjects, was incapable of perceiv- 
ing their beneficial tendency. ' 
i^uo^Ue. Even Marshal Damville, son to the Great 
Constable Montmorenci, and who subsequently 
attained, himself, to the same high dignity, . 
though, as we may presume, an unlettered sol- 
dier, more inured to the hardships of a military 
life, than competent to judge of scholastic and 
theological disputes } yet felt the necessity of 

* Cutel; Memoucii vol.). p. %66. 
' De Tttout Tol, viL p.ij7~— 149. 
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toleration. Experience and reflexion supplied chap. 
in liito, the want eitlier of natural eipanaion of . ™\ , 

mind, or native benevolence of disposition, j^j^, 

When the deputies of the states of Languedoc 'J^?- 
waited on him at Montpelier, in 1577* to ac- 
quaint him with their determination of renewing 
the war against the Protestants ; he replied, that 
V the. past calamities sufficiently demonstrated, 
*' hew much it belonged to God alone to dis- 
" pense faith, which cannot be the work of any 
** earthly power ; that he could not enough ex- 
*' press his astonishment, at the resumption of 
'* projects so fatal ; and that all mankind must 
** be convinced of the necessity of permitting 
** the exercise of the two religions, as the only 
•* means of preserving, or of perpetuating inter- 
" nal peace."' 

Henry, King of Navarre, exhibited a shining ^ ^ 
example of toleration, previous, as well as sub- 
sequent to his ascending the throne of France. 
In 1576,. after his flight from Paris, and the 
renunciation which he then made of the Catho- 
lic religion; far from attempting to force the 
consciences of those who adhered to it, he ex- 
erted all his endeavours, not without success, 
to obtain for them tlie freedom of worship 
in the city of Rocfaelle itself, the asylum of the 
Uugonot faith and doctrines. At his request, 
a chapel was permitted to be appropriated t;o 
the celebration of mass ; and his conduct in a 
point of such importance and delicacy, acquired 

^ Ot Thou, Tol. viL p. 47S and 479* 
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CHAP, him in no small degree, the general esteem and* 
1 ™:. ■ affection*. Id all his subsequent actions, we 

i;j4 trace the same enlargement of mind. The se- 

»5*9- verity on religious concerns, which, if we may 
believe the testimony of Margaret of Valois his 
wife, he exercised towards her at Fau, the capi- 
tal of Beam, during her residence in that city ^ 
seems to have arisen more from private resent* 
ment, than from a spirit of persecution'. When- 
he over-ran 'Foitou in 1589, and made himself 
masterofanumber of places in the province, he 
contented himself with restoring to the Protes- 
tants, their civil and religious liberty, as granted 
them by the royal edicts j without attempting 
- to molest, or in any shape to persecute the 
Catholics^. Even though we should attribute 
wholly to policy, a system so replete with bene- 
fit to the state, we diminish little of its intrinsic 
merit. The prosperity and repose which dls- 
tinguished the last twelve years of the reign of 
Henry the Fourth, and which rendered the pe- 
riod one of the happiest in the annals of the 
French monarchy, were eminently due to the 
benign influence of the maxims of toleration 
embraced by that illustrious prince. 
Cnfitiaii It is requisite for the completion of the na- 
"^^^ tional picture before us, to trace with some 
the Ki^ degree of accuracy, the condition and resources 
^"*™~ of the King of Navarre, previous to his eleva- 



' Davila, p.457- * Memwrw de Mirg. p. 171 — 174, 
» De Tbou, vol^x. p. 58J. Chron. Nov. vol. i. p. 164, 
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tion to the thcone of France. He may be con. chap. 
sidered as the most. interesting character of the ,_J"^ 
period; and' when we reflect, that after having H74— 
Teacup the country from an abys^of dalaraities, ^j^?- 
he founded a new race of monaroh's ; no por- 
tion of his life can be matter of indifference, 
in the general delineation of the age and time. 
During tnore than three years immediately fol- Hi>capti. 
lowing the massacre of Paris, he remained a ^''r- 
captive in the court of the two successive kings, 
his brothers-in-law; deprived of power, watched 
with jealous circumspection, compelled to pro- 
fess a religion in which he did not believe, and 
scarcely exempt from perpetual, as well as immi- 
n'ent danger of his tifie. It is an incontestable Danger. 
fact, that Charles the Ninth consulted Philip the 
Second, in 1574, upon the measure of putting to 
death his own brother Francis, Duke of Aten- 
son, and the King of Navarre'. Charles could 
not better address himself on such a subject, than 
to a prince justly suspected of having accele- 
rated, a few years preceding, the end of his only 
son Don Carlos. If Margaret of Valois, Queen 
of Navarre, had produced a male heir, the re- - 
solution was already taken to dispatch her hus- 
band ". Although he escaped from so many'stnt^orde. 
personal dangers, be was reduced to the lowest p™"'""- 
point of political depression and insignificance. 
Catherine of Medicis compelled him, from his 



' Dcpontloo dt CooottM, in Le Lab. lur Cut. nl.il. ii.^7;i 
*nt] p. 36d. ' 

" DepMitiondiiRoideNav.in I> Lib. iwCut. Tol.ii. p,36t. 
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CHAP, prison in the Louvre, to issue an edict, prohl- 

^ ^^ _ ^ biting in all the territories of his obedieoce, 

IJ74— the exerdie wf any other worship except the 
'J<9> Catholic ". His subjects, encouraged by the 
court of AiBce, and do longer controlled by 
the presence of a master, threw off all snbjec- 
tion or obedience ". Insulted, or duped by the 
Duke of Guise, who abusing bis confidence, 
betrayed him to Henry the Third ; he was cmi- 
sidered as incapable of producing any disturb- 
ance, and he sunk into oblivion ', Immersed 
in pursuits of gallantry natural to his age, 
which Catherine of Medicis artfully encouraged, 
in order to reconcile bim to bis captivity, he 
e:Ecited no apprehension ". His. ennncipatitm 
from confinement, became the first moment of 
his political existence. During above thirteen 
years which elapsed between his escape from 
Paris, and the interview of Plessiz les Tours 
in 1589, he underwent the severest trials of his 
Exile, iuid fortitude and principles. Exiled to the distant 
^*'^'^^* province of Gascony ; proscribed by the King, 
bis brother-in-law ; persecuted by the powerful 
faction of" the League j" declared by the 
States General, unworthy to succeed to the 
crown ; excommunicated by the Romish pon- 
tiffs; attacked by the armies of Henry the 
Third ; and dishonored, as well as betrayed by 
his own wife, who proved not only false to his 

* Hut.de Mug. deVal. p. JI7. 

* DtpodiKHi du Roi de Ni«. in Le Lab, vol. ii. p 363. 

V Henoim pour «er. a I'Hiit. de Fr. p. 16. D'Aub. Hitt- DbIt> 
TfA.'u p> 3S6 and 1S7. 

' Espdl de la Lieue, vol. li. p. lia. 
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bed> but engaged in enterprizes against his dig- chap. 
nity and repose ; he vanquished these numerous , ^^- 
Assailants, and sustained the throne which he i5;4_ 
was destined to ascend, vhen it appeared on 1589. 
the point of being subverted by a powerful and 
triusaphant faction. 

The King of Navarre possessed little more Ha domi. 
,1^ royalty, except the title and external honors. '""^ 
llie antieot kingdom of that name, extending 
from the con6ne5 of France, south to the banks 
of the £bro, of which country Pampeluna was 
the capital, had long been swallowed up and in- 
corporated with the Spanish monarchy. A small 
portion of the Lower Navarre, together with 
the principality of Beam, situate to the north 
of the Pyrenees, constituted the whole extent of 
Ills contracted dominions. Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic, soon after the commencement of the six- 
teenth century, had usurped and retained the - 
fur greater part of the original kingdom of Na- 
varre. The duchy of Albret in Gascony, whick 
he inherited from his great grandfather John 
d' Albret ; and that of Vendome, his patrimo- 
■ial establishment as a prince of the blood of 
France i formed no inconsiderable addition to 
his laatenial inheritance. In right Of his Queen, PAtrimonr. 
Margaret of Valois, he likewise, exercised the 
supreme anlhority in the two provinces of the 
Agenois and the Quercy, situate along the 
Garonne, in a beautiial portion of the king- 
dom, which had been ceded to that princess 
on her marriage, with every royal prerogative '. 

' De TbM, tcI. viii.^ p. if$. 
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G H A P. The nomind title of governor of Quienne; 

^- which he retained, was wholly destitute of poli- 

1574— tical power or influence, nor would Bo>urdeaux, 

1589- the capital, ever admit him to enter within its 

SoTcnign. walls'. Limited nevertheless as were the terri> 

*^' tories of the King of Navarre, his rights of lo- 

vereignty remained incontestable and acknow- 
ledged. They derived from Catherine de Foix, 
last princess of that house, expelled by Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic. Jane, his mother, did not 
hesitate in 1569, to cause St. Cotombe, Fava^ 
Fordiac, and several other gentlemen taken in 
arms gainst her, to be executed as traitors ; 
th^ being her natural-born subjects, and of 
course ga^ty of high treason. ' 

Revenun. The aggregate amount of the King of Na- 
varre's revenues, arising from all the sources 
above enumerated, must be esteemed very 
inadequate to the support of his dignity. It 
appears that in 1573* after the accession made 
to them by the marriage portion of Margaret, 
they did not exceed, when the necessary charges 
were deducted, the clear sum of one hundred 
and forty thousand Livres, or, about six thou* 
sand pounds Sterling; while the annual expence 
of his household and establishment rose to 
double the sum \ In the preceding year, when 
he arrived at Paris previous to his nuptials, he 
was accompanied by eight hundred noblemen 
and gentlemen, all clad in mourning for Jane, 

* Dc ThoU) Td.Tiup>436and4j7i 

* Mrmoires de Cut, vcil.L p. ijo. 
» LeLab. lurCut. »oLii. p-jij. 
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Queen of Navarre*. His pecuDiary difficulties chap. 
were in fact such, as to render it impossible for ^ _*"• _ ^ 
bim either to maiDtain the decent apleudor of tjj^ — 
his court, or to reward the services of his fol- _/'*.'■ 
lowers aad servants. He supplied however the 41,1)^^ 
deficiency in a great degree, by the affability, 
frankness, and amenity of his manners. When 
the Duke of Epernon was sent by Henry the 
Third in 1584, for the purpose of exhorting him 
to a change of religion j the favorite far eX' 
ceeded the King of Navarre, in the pomp of his 
retinue, and the grandeur of his attendants ''. 
** The whole court of Nerac cotild not have 
*• furnished forty thousand Livres," says Sul- 
** ly, in 1586, at my arrival'." In his way 
thither, be declares that be supped with the 
Prince of Cond^, at St. John d' Angely, who was 
served in wooden platters*. His illustrioi^ 
descendant who has taken refuge among us, 
in whom survives the courage and the con- 
stancy - of his great ancestors ; may therefore 
reflect with some satisfaction, that even in Eng< 
land, after the expulsion of the house of Bour- 
bon from the French throne, he is not reduced 
to extremities as great, as those which were en- 
. dured by Henry, Prince of Cond^, while still 
resident in France, and with no remote pro^ 
pect of succeeding to the crown. It appears, 
thtt the largest pecuniary appointments given - 
4o any person in the court of Navarre, were 

k HenunrM de Mazgnt, p. 19. r Vie d'Eperncn, Toll. p. W» 

■ About teventecB hundred poundi. Sully, yoL i. p-4S- 
' Ibid. p.4A- 

o 3 those 
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CHAP, those enjoyed by Sully, in his doable c^acUj^ 
^ ."!•__, of counsellor of state, and chamberlain. They 
Js^4r-~ amounted together, only to the annual sum of 
'J''-?* two thousand Livres, or about ninety, pounds 
sterling. ** 
Mtiitvy A sovereign so limited in his revenues, could 
"^ maintain a very slender military force. He may 
be said indeed, not to have had any regular 
troops ranged under the standard, and only to 
have composed a hasty assemblage of iU^disci- 
plined vassals or retainers, when pressed by the 
exigency of his aflairs. His weakness was such, 
that in 1577, during the war which be main- 
tained against Henry the Third, be found him- 
self incapable of forming any army; and he was 
repulsed before the inconsiderable town of Mar* 
mande in Guienne, with loss and disgrace, tho' 
he was present in person, at the head of all the 
cavalry and infantry in his power to assemble. 
Such was his deficiency in every article requisite 
for a campaign, or for a siege, that his whole field 
equipage consisted in one large cannon, and 
two small pieces of artillery '. In the ensuing 
rupture of 1580, he betrayed still more evident 
marks of his inability to maintain a contest of du- 
sicndcr re- ration, against the crown of France. Destitute . 
KKircw. ^f money and of troops, he wa» reduced to fly 
before Biron, who commanded the royal forces. 
The King of Navarre, shut up in the town of 
Nerac, with only about four hundred horie- 

tl Mfcineit** de.Sglly, voLi. p. 414, 

c £uii^ voL i. p. t6> and p. iS. Mesow, tqL ix. p. igi. 
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OKDi of whom the far greater number were ia c h ap. 
the service o( the Count de la Rochefoucault ; , "'• 
bebeld the enemy advance up to the gates, and 1574-. 
take post with four thousand foot, and six hun- »J89. 
dred cavalry, in the vineyards adjoiniog the ton^sf 
city. He might no doubt have been compelled thetoyu 
to surrender at discretion, and have been after- '™^* 
wards carried prisoner to Parts. But Biron did 
not thinic pr<^er to pursue hift^dvaotages ; not 
is it probable that at any perM of his reign, 
Henry the Third could hars desired or ap- 
proved the entire destructasn of the 6rst prince 
pf the blood.* 

The largest body of forces which the King of Hi) nutD. 
Navarre seems ever to have commanded, be- ^^ 
fore his accession to the crown of France, was 
.at Coutras, in 1587, where they amounted to 
four thousand foot, and two thousand five hun- 
dred horse : but be was only the general of these 
troops ; and fdx from being able to retain them 
after his victory, they immediately disbanded, or 
followed their respective leaders *. At the ac> 
commodatton which took place between htm and 
his brother-in-law, Henry the Third, concluded 
at Tours in 1589, it was stipulated that be 
should maintain at his own expence, two thou- 
sand in&ntry, ud twelve hundred cavalry, to act ' 
against ** th« League '." E^rnon conducted a 
much more considerable force, levied and armed 
by himself, to the assistance of his master '. W« 

' Menoiici, d'Aub. Remirqiicfr p. si4> Mexeni* Toj.ix. p. >a4> 
' DvThou, vol. s. p. 19. Mezenif ToLix-p-jM. 
'' JDe Thoui ToL X. p. 590. 
. ■ Vie d'Epwiwo, vol. i p. 991. 
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c k A P. know however with certainty, from the tesU- 
j_J^|___^ niony of Du Flessis Mornay, who negotiated 
IJ7*— the treaty between the two sovereigns, that the 
'^^5' King of Navarre was then at the head of fiv« 
thousand infantry ; besides five hundred gentle- 
men, and as many more Harquebussiers, well 
mounted, in the finest condition. Momay even 
engaged, if orders for the purpose were issued 
by Henry the Tbird, that this body of troops 
should be doubled in less than two months. 
But the Hugonot ipsrty, of which the King of 
Kavarre was only the chief, furnished the re- 
sources for levying, and maintaining them when 
in the field. He was wholly unable, from his 
own revenues or dominions, to support so heavy 
a charge. * 
Court nF Notwitlrstaoding the poverty and distresses 
.of the King of Navarre, his court was crouded, 
gay, and voluptuous. It was sometimes held 
at the castle of Pau, on the river Gave, in 
the principality of Beam ; but more fi^uently 
at Kerac, the capital of the Duchy of Albret. 
At every period, but particularly when Mar- 
garet, Queen of Navarre, was there present, 
gallantry, diversions, and festivities of every 
- Itind, rendered it in some measure magnifi- 
cent. Tlie picture which she draws of it in 
1579 and 1580, is lively, aa well as coloured 
with animation. '* We passed," says she, " the 
« greater part of our time at Nerac, where 
** the court was so biilliant, that we did 
« not envy that of France.*' — ** There was 

" Vie Je Du Ptes>B Monuy. A Lade, 1647, p. 1*9. 
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■* not any thing to regret, except that tlie chap. 

•* greater part of the nobility and gentlemen ^ ^° ^ 

" were Hugonots : but, of the diflereoce of ij;*— 
** religious sentiment, no mention was made ; *s^r 
** the King my husband, and his sister, going 
** to their devcrtions, while I and my train went 
** to hear Mass, in a chapel, in the park. When 
** the service was ended, we assembled again 
" in a garden, embellisbed with avenues of 
** laurels and cypress, that bordered the river. 
V In the aflernoon and evening, a ball was per- 
** formed." She owns, that, far from impo- 
sing any restraint on the irregularities of the 
King of Kavarre, she on the contrary aided, 
facilitated, and concealed his amours. ' 

Abandoned to the most shameful excesses, Mvgaret 
and relying for impunity, on her descent from **^'' 
the royal blood of France, Margaret narrowly 
escaped expiating her infidelities, by an igno^ 
minious death. Despised by her brother Henry 
the Third, and become odious to her husband} 
after having been driven with ignominy and 
disgrace from the court of Paris, she only owed 
her life to the clemency and humanity of the 
King of Navarre^. He himself, attached at that 
time to the Countess of Guiche, was disposed 
to have made every sacrifice to his passion, 
and even to have legitimated his conoezioQ , - > 
with her by marriage, if he had not been pre- 

^ Hist, dt Harg> p< 313. MenMnret deHiij,p.i;6i 177. 
^ D'Aub. Memoire*, p. loj. Lettert du Koi de Nit. in Uie 
auvic* de Vcluiiv» yoL x. f, 336 and 137. 
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-CHAP, veated by tlie 6rm aad generoua exhortationa^ 
^ ^ of D* Aubign6 '. The rough, but, salutary re- 
tsi4~- monstraDces of Sully, at a subsequent period of 
>5<9' his life, proved alike effectual, when he seemed 
ready to give his hand to Gabrielle D'Estrees. 
Hiunben Even in the most depressed state of his for- 
?^*|*" tune, the courage, affability, and frankness of 
diameter which distinguished the King of 
NavuTe, acquired him numerous followers. In 
1576, during an interview which took place be- 
tween him and the Queen-mother, in the town of 
Thouara in Foitou, he seduced into his service, 
thirty-two gentlemen of the French court '. At 
Pan, and at Nerac, be was constantly surround- 
ed by Catholic, as well as by Hugonot nobles ; 
but such was the animosity which subsisted be- 
tween them, that they seemed more than once to 
be on the point of cutting each other in pieces. 
The King was accustomed to say, that his ob- 
ligations to the adherence of the Catholics, were 
auch greater than those he owed to the Protes- 
tants; as the former served him upon principles 
more disinterested, and in contradiction to their 
rriigious opinions or prejudices. " 
Bfttftnifw It mity excite some degree t^ surprize, that 
bk rcfiiMi continuidly importuned as he was by Henry the 
Uw^^b^ Third, to resume the profession o€ the Romish 
^itOpao, faith ; and tempted by the almost certain rever* 
aion of the greatest crown in Europe, after the 
death of the Duke of Anjou; he should yet 
have pertinaciously declined to adopt the mea- 



« D'Adb. p. iij — 119. B nnd. p.ji. 
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aure. We must attribute hU conduct, partly CHAP, 
to conviction and principle, partly to policy or ^ . Jl^ .j 
prudence. The feeble and vacillating charao* -1574— 
ter of the French King, on which no reliance ****■ 
could be placed $ the insidious enmity of Ca- 
therine of Medicis} together with the dis- 
honor as well as danger, attached to such a 
«tep, deterred him, and delayed its consum- 
mation. But he felt its necessity, if be ever 
attained to the throne of Fruice ; 'and though 
he refused, after a long stru^le and much irre- 
solution, to comply with Epemou's solicitations 
in 1584 } yet on that, and on every other occa- 
sion, he professed bis readiness to receive in* ^ 
Stniction on the pofot, thus preparing the minds 
of the nation for his final conversion. It may 
indeed be fairly asserted, that whatever virtues 
or endowments be possessed, he never could ^ 
have been peaceably and generally recognized 
for sovereign of France, if be had not assumed 
the religion of the people, over whom be was 
called to reign by Providence. * 

• LttM da do FniM^ ia tbt MnwinidtVi|bn^TCl.ii. p. 77 
— I7J. 
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CHAP. IV. 

State t^ literature, the sciences, and ikejait artx, — Nai 
,: ivrtd philosopki/, — Astronomy. — PAarmacy. — Juri^- 
. prudence. — Eloquence. — History. — PoOry. — Po- 
,lii^ letters. — Erudition qf the age. — Imitation of the 
aniientt, — Protection of learning, and learned men, — 
Progress of the art of printing. — Libels. — Libraries. 
— Slate of the Drama. -— Passion for Romances. — 
Mode, and seminaries of education, 

CHAP. T^HE grandeur of states and sovereigns is not 
• ^ , ^J'. ._ f ^ determined solely by their extent of domi- 
jsit — nions, by the magnitude of their fleets and 
"*'• armies, or even by the general riches and feli- 
J^^ city of the people. In order to be entitled to 
the piMec- the appellation of Great, it is necessary not 
tp,, only that the arts and sciences should be held in 
honor,' but that polite letters should be univer' 
sally cultivated and diffiised tbro'out the nation; 
It constitutes the acknowledged privilege of 
genius, to' immortalize not only its possessors* 
but even its protectors. The princes of Me- 
dicis, though they were in fact only the first 
merchants of Italy, and the first citizens of 
a small Republic situated among the Appen* . 
nines, have acquired a reputation far supe- 
rior to that of the most powerful monarchs, 
pMtcctMo, their contemporaries. Francis the First, who 
"^^^ emulated their fame, and who followed their 
Ftnciitkc traces, diffused the lustre of his name over 
^■^ Europe 
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Europe, more by the protection and cultiva- b B a ft 
tion of letters, than by his victories, or mili- .^^' j 
tary atchievements. His exertions to awaken tsn-~ 
the dormant talents of his subjects, proved 'J*9* 
not ioeilectual : in the course of a reign of 
more than thirty years, he had the satisfaction 
to behold the commencement *of that light, 
which gradually spreading and augmenting, 
attained to its meridian in the following cen< 
tury, under Louis the Fourteenth. Idis son 
Henry the Second, however inferior to Francis 
in the love of arts and sciences, nevertheless 
extended his munificence to tlieir professors *. 
Even Charles the Ninth, during the short in- ud bjr u* 
tervals of civil war and massacre, unbent him- 
self by the softer occupations of poetry and 
music ; in the former of which artSj like his 
grandfather Francis the First, he did not di& 
dain to compose ". He was accustomed to hold 
an academy, twice every week, in his own 
cabinet, at which men of tetters and ladies as- 
sisted, where questions of a literary nature were 
agitated and discussed^. It is clear, by ^e ex^ 
pressions which D'Aubign^ uses, who relates the 
fact, that HugonotB were not excluded from thi& 
society. Charles may be regarded as a singular 
instance in the history of mankind, of a prince 
whose ferocity was not humanized by the study 
of letters. His brother and successor, Henry 
the Third, immersed in pleasures, or engaged 
in hypocritical exercises of devotion, found 



■ BnntomCf toI.U. Cap. Fno. p. jjf aad p-5<)> 

b De Tbou, vol. vii. p.64. 

' D'Adh Hiu. Uuv. roUi. p- itv 
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CHAP. IHtle leisure for tb« elegant resestrcbes of taste 

^ ^^' ^ . and acieDce: be was notwithstanding, equally 

IS1*— liberal in his donations to those individuals, 

>jS9- vho were dtstioguished by tbeir talents in every 

branch of art; and De^xirtes the poet held the 

same rank in his afleetimii which Ronsard had 

enjoyed in the fiivor of bia predecessor. * 

^•^ "* When we consider the state of the sciences, 
at the period of which we are.treating, we must 
be compelled to admit that they were still only 
in their infancy. Scarcely any thing was taught 
in the schools, escq>t Dialectics, and the Aristo- 
telian philosophy. Such was the profound ho- 
mage felt for the writings of the Sta^rite, that 

lUmuf. Ramus, who perished at the massacre of Paris, 
was dragged through the streets, and his body 
sifterwards thrown into the Seine, by the stu- 
-dents who followed the doctrines of Aristotle, 
.which Ramus had combated and endeavoured 
to expose to ridicule. As early as 1543, under 
the reign of Francis the First, this great ques- 
tion agitated not only Paris, but, the whole 
kingdom. Ramus having with a boldness and 
strength of mind which excites admiration, when 
we consider the idolatry then paid to the name 
of Aristotle, openly undertaken to overturn the 
principles of tlie father of the Peripatetic school ; 
maintained his opinions witii great ability, both 
by his pen, and in disputes publicly held in the 
metropolis. It is a fact which strongly demon- 
strates the importance then annexed to Literary 
objects of discussion or enquiry, that Francis the 

* L'EtoUe, p.SS. 

First 
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jFirst o&inaidered this scholastic controversy, as a c H A p. 
matter deserving his royal ioterposition. Treat- ^ '^' . 
^ng it like an a£&ir of state, or of juridical deci- 1J74,— 
3ioD, he named arbitrators to hear and give sen- ^i^9- 
tence on the point. Ramus, condemned by Tiibumi 
the tribunal, was declared guilty of " temerity ^^^ 
and insolence" in bis Theses, or AnimadvcN woib. 
«on3 upon Aristotle. An edict, or " Arret," is- 
sneA by Francis himself, proscribed the works 
of Ramus, and prohibited him from teaching his . 
philosophical -doctrines, or disseminating his 
tenets. Anaxagoras in antiquity bad been 
treated with even greater severity. It must 
bo confessed, that in so singular an interpou- 
tion of his authority, the King of France acted 
rather as the Dictator or Despot, ** than as the 
_** iather and restorer of polite letters;" titles 
whicb he emulated with the utmost anxiety, 
«nd which his contemporaries bestowed on bint. 
Jamet the First, in his Anathema against the 
use of tobacco, could not have manifested more 
{>rejudice. But Francis, tho' a prince of su- 
■perior endowments, was home away by the 
prevailJi^ spirit of tbe times. Ramus, who 
■aooa aflerwards embraced the Calvinistic doc- 
trines, of which change in his opinions he ap- 
pears to bare made an imprudent exhibition, 
-yet fell a victim rather to scholastic rancor, 
^an to tfaeol<^cal persecution. At the ad- 
^vanced age of sixty-nine,, the furious disciples 
^f the Aristotelian school, enfiamed by their 
professors, treated bis remains with the same 
brutal and disgusting indignities, which were so 
, ■ com- 
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CHAP, commonly exhibited at Paris, during the first 
jears of the French Revolution. The works of' 
Ramus, on Dialectics, grammar, and geometiy, 
however much admired in the sixteentli cen. 
tury, are now almost forgotten.* 

Natural philosophy, founded on experiments, 
was in a great measure still unknown under the 
last princes of the house of Valoi$,'and even as- 
tronomy had not advanced beyond its first nidi- 
Attraiw- ments. Copernicus had indeed, from an obscure 
■"r* and remote city of Polish Prussia, situate on the 

banks of the Vistula, disclosed the system which 
bears his name ; when he acquainted the world 
with the true position and revolutions of the ce< 
lestial bodies, towards the close of the reign of 
Francis the First. But, that great truth, combat- 
ed by the superstitious prejudices of the times', 
made its way slowly and progressively through 
the European nations. France does not seem to 
have possessed any astronomer of eminence, be- 
fore the decease of Henry the Third ; while both 
in Germany and in Italy, far greater discoveries 
had been made in the sister sciences of astro- 
nomy and philosophy. True chemistry seemed 
equally neglected ; while astrologers and al- 
chemists, availing themselves of the ignorance 
orcredulity of princes, filled every court, and 
Receptiqn were held in universal estimation. Henry the 
jf**. Third, without either information or examina- 
Si^^ tion,but, from blind deference to the Holy See, 
Franet. caused the Gregorian Calendar and computa- 

* Bwgraph. Dktion. Yol. xi. p. a!. Brantonwr*ToUu. Ci^Fran. 
y. j5 »nd 56. 

tion 
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tion of timci to be received among the French, chap. 
It was in some measure surreptitiously regis- . *^- 
tered by the Parliament of Paris, in the absence 1574— 
of the President Harlay. Science dould elaini *s^9- 
therefore no share whatever in its adoption, 
which took place immediately after its promul' 
gation at Rome by Gregory the Thirteenth, 
on the loth of December, 1582. That day was 
counted for the twentieth of the month'. Simi- 
lar motives of obedience to the court of Rome, 
without any mixture of astronomical catcuta. 
tion, induced the Duke of Anjoo, then ac- 
knowledged as sovereign of the Low Countries, 
to eifect its introduction among the Flemi^g8^ 
Before the year J 563, the French were accus- 
tomed to reckon from !^aster day, as consti- 
tuting the beginning of the year. The famous 
Chancellor L'Hopital caused the day to be 
altered to the first of January, but the Parlia- 
ment did not register the edict till 1564." 
- It may be justly questioued, whether phar- tbamucy. 
macy and surgery had attained to a much higher 
point of perfection, than the sciences already 
enumerated. Anatomy was very imperfectly Anuomjr. 
known or studied : scarcely had the prejudices 
been overcome, which oppose themselves to the 
dissection of the human body. Umetics were 
never administered ; and some'of the most pow- 
erful medicines, now commonly used in the cure 

f DeThou, vol, viik p. 6t«. Lettret de Paul de Fou^ p.6ii> 
Midp.6iti. 

* Dc HioD, TO Au. p. 6$a awl 663. 
l> IW). de t'Hop. Tot. u. Recherch«s, p. 119. 
■ VOL. IV. P of 
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C H A n of^eMe», wece then undiscovered. The Peru- 
^l viao bark, the great or only specific iq int^rmit- 
Msu— t^>"S f«v«rsa but wbich bad not yet been iiaport- 
■i^v- ed. from the New World, lay concealed among 
the forests and mountaios of South America. 
Even the cireulation of the blood was only sur-r. 
mised, and by no means ascertained. Yet the 
age produced some illustrious names, who drew; 
from their cootcmponries the most extravagant 
hyt-ciaiu. eocomiiuBs. Feroel, physician to Francis the 
Fcmd. fizstj'waa rfganjkd as a man of coosummate 
skill -. but he b^onga ta the age preceding the 
period undec Qur review, having been bom, 
under Charl«a the £ighth, before the conclusina 
of the fifteestb century ^ and having expired io 
1558, about a year anterior to the death of 
Henry the Sccqb^. He was a native of Ficardy, 
and received a pension of two thousand five 
hundred crowns,, for having, ag waa supposed,, 
rendered Catherine of Medicis, then Dauphin 
nesi, capable of [Koducing cliildren. Her steri- 
hty during ten years subsequent to her marriage 
lie S533) bad given rise ^repoiits of w injtentioQ 
to repudiate Uiat princess, who wa$ no Ioi^e 
euatained by tiie credit of her relaAioa Pope Cle- 
tacnt the Seventh '. The practice of immode- 
rate bleeding in ahnost all cases, which long 
continued to charact^i^e the French pharmacy,, 
and which I« Sage has so admirably. ri4icaUd, 
in the person of " Sangrado," was discounte- 
nimced by Fem^. His works* compoyedi io: 

> LeldknirCMt. vol.i.p.sa4. Bnntoowk wLib C^Fno, 
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Latin* and limitfid to profesfltodal sobjects of scii c H a p. 
enttfie discussion or examination, were univer-. . _ 13 ^ j 
sally read : but his medical reputation became ij74-^ 
eclipted by the fame of Ambrose Par6, a Hugo- ^ *J'9- 
not, whose talents e^cempted nini from tbe ma9- pui. 
itacre of Paris, by the personal interposition of 
Charles the Ninth'. Far^ survived the family of 
Valoifi, and died in an advanced age, soon alter 
tbe accenion of Henry the Fourth. With him 
the science of pharmacy, and the practice of 
Mirgery, may both be fliiid to have arisen among 
the French, from whom they weref grddaaNy 
dffiiwed aver the northern nations. His vrorks, 
which appeared towards the conclusion of the 
reign of Henry ^e l^ird, and which were dei 
4licatled to that prince, bear tettimony to thd 
acnteness of his talents, t^ niperiority of his 
views, and the indefatigable attention paid by 
hhtif to ameliorate the mode of treating the 
<4i^cta erf" his care. In defiance of vulgar pre- 
jodices, and the remoMtranees of his coniftry. 
Men, who vtete desiroBS of concealing' from 
the world, the mysteriea of the medical pr«fes- 
siow; Par£ addretted hts- writings to mankind', 
not as his predecessors had been aceustoMed, 
onder th« veil of a learned langiu^e, hat in 
his native tofigde. " 

Be^ethe yew 1536, v^n he eommenced state <tf- 
Jm practice, aa otw of tbe surgeons attendfng "us^r* 
00 the atfi&y of Fratfcia the First, then servin'g 
in Fiedmawt ; m- ignoramt were all th« prac- 

* BoBtome, vol ilL C»p. tmk p. i6^. 
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9 *L^ **• titioners in that important branch of art, that 
I the first elements of it were unknowo. We can 
scarcely believe, that the preparation and in- 
gredients of gunpowder were considered as poi- 
sonous; and that it was universally custoroaryp 
in order to deterge and cleanse the wounds 
caused by fire-arnis, to apply to them boiling 
oil". John de Vigo, a celebrated physrcian^ 
whose writings and opinions were received as 
oracular and infallible, had recommended this 
pernicious application, previous to every other 
dressing or digestive. Par£ ingenuously con- 
fesses, that, subdued and awed by so high an 
authority, he pursued the practice; and it was 
only from the fiiilure of a supply of oil in the 
camp, that he was compelled to substitute a 
less destructive application. " Yet, terrified," 
says he, *' at my own boldness in thus ven- 
" turing to deviate from the received mode of 
-'* practice ; and apprehensive that I should 
** find the patients, whose wounds I had not 
'* cauterized by the use of boiling oil, dead of 
**- poison } I was unable to sleep, and I rose 
** from my bed, at an early hour, to visit them. 
** But, beyond my h<q>es, I found those, to 
" whom from necessity I had administered a 
« digestive of a milder nature, composed of 
" the yolk of eggs, oil of roses, and turpen- 
** tine, free from pain, inflammation, or tu- 
** mours, having reposed well during the night. 
.** On the contrary, the persons whose wounds 
' ** had been washed with hot oil, were in a state 

*> (BaTiet de Pait, an Lecttari p. s6j— 267^ 

« of 
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** of fever, with violent symptoms of every chap*. 
•* kind. From that time, I resolved never more ^__^'i 
** to bHm thus cruelly the poor wretches, af- 1574-. 
** dieted with gun-shot wounds." ' . 's^9- 

It was therefore in this instance, as in almost Aiuntiou 
all the other discoveries of art, only accident »*V^ 
which first led the way to so beneficial an alte* 
ration in the practice of surgery. We may 
easily conceive, how prodigious must have been 
the mortality in camps and armies, under the 
antient system. Every page of Park's works 
bears testimony of the fact. To bis laborious' 
researches, and unwearied exertions, was like- 
wise due the introduotioQ and improv^nent of 
almost all the principal instruments, still used 
in surgery. Those -necessary for performing 
the operation of the trepan, were greatly per- 
fected by him'} and the accumulated honors, 
presents, or emoluments, conferred on him not 
only by the French kings, but by foreign princes 
and nobles, prove the high admiration enter* 
tuned for his talents, all over Europe. 

One of the most famous cares perfono^d in Cmw per- 
surgery, during the period under our conside- 
ration, was that of Francis, Duke of Guise, 
wounded at the siege of Boulogne, under the 
reign of Henry the Second. The stump of a 
lance which entered between his nose apd his 
eye, was extracted by Nichotiw Levernan, with' 
so much delicacy and success^ as neiUter to 
impair his sight in the smallest degree, nor ta 

F 3 leav& 
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CHAP. Um way uopleuing scar. So daeply was the 
^_^J_^ weapon fixed in the Duke's head, that in order 
MsiA^ to draw it out, Lavernan was obliged to lay his 
'i^9' foot upon the head of the patient, and to exert 
bia utmost force '. T^e operation was esteemed 
flt^piiM. 9 maiter-piece of art and »kiU. We may judge 
how little the use of styptics was known as late 
as 1582, by the instance of William the First, 
Prince of Orange. After the severe wound 
^at he received at Antwerp, from the pistol 
hall of Jaureguy, which passed through both hia 
eheeks, hot irons were immediately applied to 
cauterize the parts. That expedient appeared 
at 6rst to succeed ; but on the tenth day, the 
crust which had formed, fell : the bleeding re- 
eommeaoed, and with so much violence, that 
no means could be discovered of stopping it, or 
of cloaing the vessels. In so critical an emer- 
gency, Leonard Botal, an Italian of Asti in 
Piedmont, physician to the Duke of Anjou, ad< 
vised as the only means left, to stop the wound 
by the amplication oi the thumb, and to em- 
ploy aten who should incessantly relieve each 
other, for the purpose. The advice was fol- 
lowed, and contiibuled to save the Prinoe'sUfe." 
Tavanoea loudly arraigns and condemns tho 
|tractiee of surgery, aa it existed in his time. He 
aaaerta, that it was ettst««iary to opea all gun- 
shot, or other woo&ds, wHK such indiscrctioa, aa 
ta produce impoa^uMnea €ir duchai^ea, more 



MDl.iii.Cap.Frui. p.111. (Euttm lU Fu^j p. 7Sj> 
' DcTbQilt vol. wK p. 614. 
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fttal to the patient than the original wound it- *^ ^ *' 
«elf. It would seem that few persotis recovered, ■ / t 
or received a perfect cure. " The lancet," »J74— 
says he, " is more destructive than thie ball." ' ^''' 
Notwithstanding the venality and corruption stndfaf 
which polluted the courts of law, the study o^^^^' 
jurisprudence was held in the highest honor, 
the profession t^ a civilian being equally pi'o- 
ductive of respect and profit. Cujas, a native Cnju. 
of ToulousCj who attained a vast reputation 
for his proficiency In the civil law. Under the 
last princes of Valois, was esteertied &ti braclb 
of knowledge ; and he rec^ved from his own 
sovereign, a« well »6 from strangers, the taoSt 
flattering tnatks (rf* respect and consldefatioh '. 
His extraction was low, but the britliafley, soli- 
dity, and universality of his endowmehtS, raised 
him to the summit of literary reputation thro*- 
out Europe. They embraced history^ ai \r6ll ia 
polite letters, no less than the civil and catioa 
Jaw. The greatest magistrates of France do- Hiicd*. 
ring the period in which he flourished, had beett ^*^' 
Iris pupils -, and foreigners who visited the king- 
dom, were lAtracted by his fame, to pa^ theit* 
feftpectfl to Ctijas. Hd appears to HaVfe resided 
successively at Toulouse, BoOi'ges, titid even 
at Torin ; induced probably to (irefei- the last- 
d>«ntioried city, by the patronage t>f £mt(auet 
Phitiberi,Dukeof Safoy. In the evening of lif^, 
tatiated wifh professional honors, h& retired to 
the bankii of the Garonne', where tit died dt 

' Tiraillei, p. 66 uld €j, * ^irc MiMon. in via Cuju. 
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CHAP. Bourdeaux ; having, like Ambrose Par^ seen the 

,^^1_^ extinction of the house of Valois, and the com- 

ij,4_ mencement of the Bourbon line. . It is asserted 

is'9- that he accustometl himself to the singular habit 

of prosecuting his studies, stretched out on 8 

carpet prostrate on his breast, with his books 

scattered on the tfoor round him. His works, 

which were very voluminous, are still regarded 

as the oracles of French jurisprudence. 

Ofitoryof Of the oratory of the bar, we have few spe- 

Ibebw. . . , ,. 1 1 ■ ■ 

cimens remaining: but, from the description 
given us by L'liopital, of the celebrated plead- 
ing which took place before the parliament of 
Paris, under Henry the Second, in 1550, when 
titecase of the Protestants, massacred at Merin- 
dole and Cabrieres in Dauphini, was solemnly 
argued; we may infer that it had attained to a 
high degree of force, energy, and sublimity '. 
That the profession of a lawyer, employed in 
civil and criminal causes, must have been a very 
Peel. lucrative employment, is equally apparent. Fees 
seem to have been nearly as ample, if the relative 
value of money be considered, as in the present 
age ; but they appear to have been given, rather 
as the recompence of successful eloquence and 
exertion, than to have been paid in evei'y event 
of a suit. Under Henry the Secontl,we find a sum 
equal almost to two pounds Sterling, offered by 
a rich client to bis counsel, who had. ^ned a 
cause of slender pecuniary consequence, after 
a short pleading of less than two hours. Tbe 

' Ti»d de I'Hopital, vol, i. Epitrct, p. 19 — ji. 

money 
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money vas refused and returned, as inadequate chap 
to the trouble and merit, not without ezpres- ^_^^;^ 
sions of resentment at so insufficient a reward. " . ip4— . 
Eloquence had not divested itself in the six- ^'^*^ 
teenth century, of pedantry, afiectation, and 
the false ornaments of a corrupt or unformed 
taste. This style of oratory and declamation was 
long retained, and slowly abandoned. It forms ^!|L*a, 
notwithstanding, matter of curious remark, that Tiurd'f 
in the two harangues of Henry the Third to ' 
the States General, pronounced in 1577, and 
in 1588; the purity'of diction, simplicity, and 
strength of the composition, might vie with 
those of almost any period. The latter speech 
is long, pathetic, and dignified; disgraced by no 
unnatural alitisions or conceits; but, containing 
a clear exposition of the calamities of the king^ 
dom, finally exhorting or pointing out the obvi- 
ous, and necessary remedies. It might have been 
spoken by Pericles, when addressing the Athe- 
nian people; by Augustus, in the Roman senate; 
or by Louis the Fourteenth, at any period of 
his reign ". But, when we peruse the speeches ^[j^^^** 
of Montholon, keeper of the seals, and of Re> km, and 
naud de Beanne, Archbishop of Bonrges, made ^ 
in the same assembly, we find ourselves trans- 
pOTted to- another century. Scripture and My- 
thology, profane and sacred history, fable and 
romance, all are ransacked for matter. The. 
Dames of Joshua, Solomon, and Asa, are mih- 

■* Trad, it lllop. vol. i. p. SS and 89. 

" I>eThoii>TaL'ni.,p.448 — 4$^; aadvUx. p-3;i— aSj- 
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CHAP, gled with Druids, and princes of the Mero* 
^" . vingian or Carlovingian Dyoasties'. The Arch- 
(jT4_ bishop of Bourges compares the King, at the 
ij^ opening of his speech, to Nestor in viadom, 
and to Ulysses in eloquence. After a compli- 
ment to the Queen-mother, vhom he denomi- 
nates another Iren^ he exhorts Henry to emu- 
late the example and heroic actions of Her^ 
cules and Thesetts) of Moses, Joshua, NebU" 
ehadnezztu-, Cynn» David, Manasses, Augus* 
tus« Vespasian, and Mithridatta. He proceeds 
to draw a parallel between Solomon and the 
French monarch ; concluding hy a fervent wish, 
that be might exceed in longevity Aigantho* 
niut. King of Gibraltar. ' 
lUnuieue If we would wish to fbrm a perfect idea of 
to Eu!^ the i^wcies of doquvace thea used by states- 
beA. men and ministers, we have only to peruse the 
harangue of Bellievre, the French embassador, 
pronounced in 1587 to Elicabethj Queen of 
England. The motive of his address was osf eff' 
sibty to deprecate and prevent the execution of 
the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Soots, Bel' 
Uevre, in order to prove that sovereigns are not 
amenable to any earthly tribunal, cites a hymir 
of Callimacfausy who says, that Jupiter alone 
can judge kings. Having remarked from FlatO* 
that the nature of ordinary men is composed ef 
iioB and lead, iriate tliat of princes is formed 
of gold; be proves by cstsctions firmn Homtii^ 
and Virgil, as well as by the example of Xeno- 

' D»TlMi> 'Hi.x. p.39s-*-399. ■ flrid. p. 3(9— 39»* 
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crates, how sacred the rights of hospitality c h A P. 
have been ever esteemed among men. He re- . ^' 
minds hel: of Alexander's treatment of the isi*~ 
Thebans taken ia the Persian camp, and of ^^*^ 
, Totila's conduct towards Antistia, the wife of 
Boethius. Having compared the Scottish Queen 
to Conradin, beheaded by Charles of Anjou, 
King of Naples, and to Saul, wheo in the power 
of David ; he next talks of Regulus, and of 
JEiius Verus, But, above all he implores her to 
imitate the Empress Livia, in her advice ffvea 
to Augustus, respecting the conspiracy ofCimia 
and Pompey *. Elizabeth, who wanted neither 
reasons nor precedents for a measure on which 
she had long determined, heard the embassador 
patiently; opposed to the authorities and ex- 
amples which he bad so laboriously quoted, 
others favorable to her own intentions; and 
struck off the head of her prisoner. ^ 

No great nor eminent historian arose in Hi>tarr. 
France, during the period under our review. 
Cocuines, the most simple, int^esting, and accu- 
rate narrator of the events of his own time, which 
he witnesBed and rdated, belongs to the preced- 
ing age ; and neither De Thou nw Davila had 
yet appeared ; if indeed the latter can, with 
strict propriety, be regarded as a French writer. 
Henry the Second, at the sdicitatioo of the 
Cardinal of Lorrain, had named a Historiogra- 
pher ; annexed to the title, a sidary of about 
sixty pounds Sterling ; and CTcn iurnisbed ma- 

• De Tbtn, nLlx. f. tfaj— ijr. » Bid. p. Hf. 
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CHAP, terials for the history of his own reign and 
^_ ^' _ ^ actions : but no progress was made in the 
isj4~ work '. We cannot sufficiently regret that thd 
1589. Memoirs composed by Coligni, upon the con- 
temporary events in which he performed so 
great a part, and in particular, upon the civil 
wars» do not exist. The manuscript, found afler 
the admiral's death, was brought to Charles the 
Ninth, as Brantome assures us, and burnt by 
Montiuc. advice of Marshal Retz''. Montluc is only a 
plain, unlettered soldier, who commemorates 
his own professional life, under the name of 
" Commentaries^" Yet they contain a number 
of curious, interesting facts, highly characterise, 
tic of the age, comprehending the greater por- 
tion of the sixteenth century, from the early 
part of the reign of Francis the First in 1517* 
chmcter down to Henry the Third ia 1577. Montluc 
^^ is an egotist, continually occupied with him- 
.faelf, and panegyrizing his personal exploits ; but 
without the delicacy and charm which renders 
Montaigne always agreeable, even when narrat- 
ing his own actions and praises. It is a fact of 
the most singular land, which has not many 
precedents in the history of mui, that Montluc 
began and composed his ** Commentaries," at 
the advanced age of seventy-five ; writing only 
from memory, without the aid of any notes or 
documents. A circumstance still more extra- 
ordinary, and probably unique, is that he un- 
dertook and executed this work, wearing con- 

* Braotome, vol.u. Cap. Fran. p. 54— j;, « 

* nwd. wLiiL Ci^hFna p. 19; and igg. 

stantly 
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9tantly a mask over his face. He was reduced chap. 
to the melancholy necessity of concealing his iv. 
features and countenance from the vtew of his j, ' "'' 
f«IIow creatures, by the terrible effects of a 15^9' 
Harquebuss, which may be said to have torn his ^^ 
face in pieces, tho* bis sight remained, unim- 
paired, fiis advanced age at the time of re- 
ceiving the wound, which exceeded seventy, 
did not diminish the energy of bis mind, and 
he was created at seventy-four, a Marslial of 
France. His ferocity, bigotry, and steady loyal- 
ty, qualities conspicoous thro'out every page 
of his ** Commentaries," render them one of 
the most eccentric productions of that age. 
He was justly regarded a9 the scourge and exe- 
cutioner of the Hugonots. ' 

The ** political and military Discourses" ofLiNoae. 
La Noue, breathe the candor, veracity, and 
sound reflection, by which thro'out every part 
of his life, their author was distinguished ; but 
they cannot aspire to the title or praise of his- 
tory. Unlike to Montluc, La None rarely men- 
tions himself, and always with modesty. Simple H>« "Du- 
in his style, and succinct in his narration, he is =''"'*^" 
deficient in the entertainment which Montluc 
furnishes by his more minute or difiuse account 
of events. Like our own illustrious and unfor- 
tunate countryman Sir Walter Raleigh, *^' who 
" with his prison hours enriched the world,*' 
La Noue composed his " Discourses," while 
detained in prison by Philip the Second; as 
Raleigh wrote his history, while he vas con- 
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CHAP. Qwd ia tba tower of Londoa, by James the First. 
£y - But, more fortuaate thaa tbe English hero, Ls 

jjj^ Noue, at the tcrnttnation of his captivity, was 

ij>!- Dot led out to die ob tbe scaffold. Tbo' a Hu- 
g<Hiot by religious pn^ssion. La None was act 
a bigot ; and tho* serving in the armies of the 
Calvioists, under Louis, I^ince of Cond^, he was 
aoioMted by tbe most ardent afftclioQ for his 
•erricc* sovereign and his country. Ualbrtun&te in tbe 
ud death, fj^j^ notwithstanding his unquestiowdile mili- 
tary talents and .experience, be lost bis left arm 
before a town in Poitouj but be auppdied ita 
place with an iron arm, which enabled bimto 
bold tbe bridle of bis horse. After passing fivtt 
yean, as s prisoner in the Netberkiads, be 
perished by a musket ball, in 1591, at the siege 
of Ltuaballe in Brittany, where he cecumaaded 
tbe fofces of Henry the Fourth. His virtues, 
disintwestedness, and pliilosophic equanimity <^ 
mind» sustained by exemplary probity, endeu ed 
him equally to the Catht^cs and tbe Hugonots^ 
who deplMcd his loss, and embalmed bis me- 
mory to future times.' 
TavunM. Tavanoes's " Memoirs," tbo* totally deficient 
in coaBposition,and often tedious or destitute of 
entertainment, yet contain much vaJuable and 
secret information on the events which he wit- 
u- hm^ nessed,ajBd many ofwhich he directed or advised 
moin." in person. But, it is to be lamented, that Ms son, 
AVilliam de TavEmnes, who gave them to tbe 
world,^has mutilated, altered, and defaced them 
iiLnumerouB particulars. Marshal Tavtuines, like 

MoQtluc, 
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MoDtluc, bad performed a conspicuous part in chap. 
all the wars <k Francia the First, Henry the . 1^1^ , 
Second, and Charles the Ninth. His writings 1^,4. 
want the originality of M«»tluc*s « CommeDta. «■* . 
riea," but re^re a similar spirit of persecution, 
viUence^ and detestation of the HugMiots. In 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, Tavanncs dis- 
played a sviguinary character, becoming the 
lUrociotts spirit of that court and period.* 

The *' Meeaoirs" of Castdufiu are entitled to Canciata. 
tliQ ^hest credit, their author havii^ been the' 
defositaiy of secrets the taoet inportanfa, under 
the last Pnnces of the house of Valms, by wfaotn 
he was »&it enibasaad«r five tints &om France, 
to^ EUaabetb, Queen of England^ But, un- 
forttinately, tlte wock embraces only the ^ce 
oi' eleven year^ from Henry die Secosd*! death 
ia 1559a down t» 1.570. Yet he may be es- 
teemed the fiaest. writer of the foux : tmp«rtial, 
witbo«;t passioit, clears and perfectty welt tn- 
ferm«d npoa all tb« potstts which he relates or 
diecufls^, in tiift course of bis work. He is sot- 
wiji^tandin^ inSerioi: in every point of Tiew 
to his illustrioNS meddi, JPhiKp. de Comines.^ 

We ot^bt not to oDoiit ia this Kst, the name of vkaittviiie. 
Francis de Scepeaux, Mafabal de Vieilleville, 
the coateraporary of Montluc aod of Tavannes 
in the fleld, and like them, a candidate for his- 
toric reputation. His " Memoirs" include about 
for^-Usuree years, iVom 1528, to 1571, in wlndi 
last year he died at his castle <^ Duretal, in the 

■ Km. de Ttcmumt pwftm* ^ Men. de Gutelmo, pudm. 

pro- 
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CHAP, province of Anjou. A circumstance strongly 

^' characteristic of the atrocious character of the 

ijM— agCi is that he fell a victim to poison, of which 

ijS9- he expired in the short space of twelve hours ; 

Hh death. ^^^^^^ Charles the Ninth, his mother Catherine 
of Medicis^ and alt the court of France, were 
resident at Duretal, for the purpose of enjoying 
the diversion of the chace. Vieilleville's oppo- 
sition to the violent counsels, which in the fol- 
lowing year gave birth to the massacre of Paris, 
was supposed to have produced this catastrophe, 
and to have caused his death. Tho' his ** Me* 
'* moirs*' are not written in the first person, 
and appear to have been composed from origi- 
nal papers or documents, by Carloix, secretary 
to the Marshalj yet they carry all the indelible 

dnncter proofs of authenticity. We find thro'out the 

J*^ whole work, innumerable anecdotes of the most 
interesting kind ; secret adventures of the courts 
of Francis the First, and Henry the Second; the 
expirii^ words, and last admonitions or orders 
of both those sovereigns previous to their de- 
cease; finally, numerous particulars which elu- 
cidate the history of their respective reigns. 
Villeville, nevertheless, firom the want of that 
originality which characterizes all productions, 
where the author speaks or writes in his own 
person, is less known than Montluc. His se- 
vere probity, loyalty, and superiority to reli- 
gious bigotry, entitle him to implicit confidence 
in his narration of facts. ' 



The 
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The FVench language Dot having attained c H A P- 
cither to elegance or purity, before the acces- ^1 ,,,. 
sion of Henry the Second, men of taste and 1574— 
genius disdained to employ it as the vehicle of 'J^' 
their compositions. Latin was commonly used Poeor* 
by the poets, who found their own language 
too rough and unharmonious, for the fetters of 
verse. The finest productions of that kind Fteferam 
which appeared before the middle of the six- S^^^ 
teenth century, were written in Latin. Maroty ungu^e. 
who eclipsed the fame of all his predecessors, 
first quitted the language of Horace, to adopt 
that of his own country \ The names and 
works of StGelais, Jodelle, Belleau, Dorat, 
and Desportes, who formed the admiration of 
the coiirt, under Francis the First and his de- 
Bcendants, are now in a great measure forgot- 
ten; or are only remembered by some happy 
lines, which have escaped the general oblivion. 
In all their writings, a redundancy of learn- 
ing, and a servile imitation of the anttents, is 
visible. Charmed with the great models of 
Greece and Rome, they dressed themselves in 
those borrowed ornaments, without reflecting 
that the grace and -delicacy of the original, 
could not be transfused, or preserved in the 
copy. 

Marot may be regarded as the father and Mmb 
creator of the French verse. He is the Chau- 
txr of France, though he flourished near a cen- 
tury and a half later than the English poet. 
To Marot is due the invention of the Sonnet, 

^ De Thon, Tol.ix. p. 4i»— 414, Tie d« Rodtud. fv BinM,. 
Bui«t ii04i p. nil and p. ijs. 
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CHAP, the Rondeau, and the Madrigal, all which were 
'y- , unkoown among his countrymen, before the , 
i5T^— sixteenth centur^r '. He flourished during the 
iss?" reigo of Francis the First, by whom he was 

iSiMiie. caressed, protected, and rewarded; but his re- 
ligious opinions, which were suppose^ to be 
tinctured with heresy, compelled, him to quit 
the kingdom, and to seek an asylum at Geneva. 
He died in a species of exile, at Turin in Hed- 
mont, which city was then occupied by the - 
French forces. This event took place in 1544'", 
near three years before the decease of Francis. 
Such was the elegance and beauty of his versi* 
fication in his native language, that none of the 
poets, if we except Ronsard, who formed the 
' *' Pleiad," or constellation of poetic genius, un- 
der the last princes of Valois, could equal hita 

ciuncter in those endowments ". La FoDtaiue, in the 

^1^^' ensuing century, confessed his admiration for, 
and his obligations to Marot, as one of lii& 
masters and models". The indecencies to be 
found in his cotnpositioDs, are, like those of 
Shake^>eare among us, in a great degree to he 
charged to the taste, or manners of the period, 
in which be lived ; and may duive some apo- 
logy, if not justificatioo, ^m reflecting that 
scarcely any of the greatest Roman poets of khe 
Augustan age, are free from similar blemishes. 
Notbiug could exceed the vogue, which Ma- 
rofs Translation of the Psalms of David into 

' ' <BUTm dB *5»rot, » Tolfc Generer puwn. BaiUefe Jfl^WM^ 
■ur ht Poctet, tom-uL p. ao6. 

" Baylf . Diet. Ait. " Marot," p. rjjt, ijj, 

* La BruyerC) Canctcreit p. S*. 

* La FonUuKt Qjvnget PokIiubhi, p, lof. 

French, 
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Frencli, obtained under Francis the First. The chav- 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, to whom he pre- . . "^ 
seated .them, rewarded him by a donation of tjj^^ 
near two hundred pounds Sterling; a sum of liH 
rery considerable magnitude in that centnry; 
and which, even' in this age, would not be 
esteemed a trifling recompence ''. Like Cer- 
vantes and Camoens, Marot was a soldier, as 
well as a poet. At the battle of Favia, in Pvticakn 
icac, he did not imitate the examine of Ho- <'f^J' 

■^ ■" ^ and end. 

race at Fhilippi, who, by his own admission, 
^rew away his shield and fled. On the con- 
trary Marot, after receiving a woiaid, felt into 
the hands of the enemy, and was detained 
daring a long time in prison. Neither tbe 
bounty of Francis the First, to whom he wa? 
hereditary valet de chambre j nor the protec- 
tion extended to him by Margaret, Francis's 
sister, the illustrious Queen of Navarre} nor 
the charms of his poetry, could prevent his 
becoming the victim of his imprudence, {»ofli- 
gaey, and want of restraint over his pas> 
ritrns. At the age c^ fifty, he expired in indi- 
gence, beyond the Alps ; as Spenser, Otway, 
and Chatterton among us, breathed their la«t 
SBudst (be severest privations of poverty, in 
. Ibe streets of Dublin, or of London. 

Batf, though he appears to have been honored Bof. 
with the patronage of two kings, Charles the 
Kittth, and Henry the Third, yet, as for as his 
poetic compositions enable us to form a judg- 

P B«yle. DkL Article « Marot," p. 160. 618. Ibid. Art. 
« JodellV aiid " BeflMu." Vie de Rontard, p. j jj. 

Q a ment. 
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c H A F. meiit,- 18 altogether undeserviDg the attention 

"^__. of posterity, and equally deficient in elegance 

ijf«_ or beauty of versification. Nor does Betleaa 

hJI^ lay claim to higher admiration, though hti 
** Pastorals," and his traoslations of the Ode* 
of Anacreon, obtained him the applause of his 

fitnt. contemporaries. Dorat is deservedly consigD- 
ed to the same oblivion. Yet he was denomi* 
nated the Pindar of the sixteenth century, and 
created by Charles the Ninth, " poet royal." 
Of more than fifty thousand Greek or I^atin 
verses, which Scaliger asserts that Dorat com* 
posed, not a couplet has survived the lapse of 
two hundred years. Like so many other poets 
in every age, be died at a very advanced pe- 
riod cf life, in a destitute state, a short time 
before the conclusion of H^nry the Third's 
reign. The invention of Anagrams, a passion 
for which conceits became universal among the 
French, is attributed to Dorat. * 
^Gtiiw. St.Ge]aiB was the contemporary, and the 
rival of Marot, but, with inferior talents and 
reputation. His verses are easy, flowing, and^ 
sometimes beautiful ; ornamented with mytho- 
l(^cal allusions, and crouded with a variety 
of learning. The greater part ()f his compoai- 
tions, whether in Latin or in French, are written 
on subjects of a light and temporary nature, 
calculated for the amusement of a voluptuous, 
court, snch as those of Francis the First, and 
(^ Henry the Second. He survived his compe- 

« Bajle. Diet. Art. n Dooi/* p. Hi- 

titor 
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titor Marot, and died at'FariS} when sixt^'Sevea chap. 
yeare of age, in 1558, towards the conclusion of ^ ,^'_j 
the last mentioned reign. It is impossible' not tjj*— 
to admire the delicacy, pbilosophj, and gue^^ ^"^ 
which characteri2e the versra addcessed by 
SLGelais to his Lute, during his last illness^ 
when near his end. Th^ rival the celebrated 
address of the Emperor Hadrian to hit depart- 
ing spirit, and merit commemoration. 

" Bufaitet qui Tirio* leoitli pectcnt tutm, 

lOvta Jmtaem annc want nunc agitili*t uaorf 
Ptrflcc ad rzticiDtnnt npidaque iwcwrifi Bibrii) 
Qua potMt infirmo he krion teu. 
Certe tgo tc lariunt nipem erectu* ad Anm, 
IntigMin id Cythine Sydnt iuben locvm." ' 

To Jodelle is due the revival of tragedy j^iOik 
^mong the French, which he formed upon the 
models of antiqoily, with a Chorus terminating 
every act : but he seems to have adopted the 
defects of Sophocles and of Seneca, without 
being able to equal their beauty or sublimity. 
Yet his " Cleopatra," the first composition of the 
kind, witnessed in modem ages, in France, was 
represented with incredible applause, by order 
of Henry the Second, at Paris. All the cour^ 
of both sexes, crouded to behold this novel 
species of entertainment. ** Dido," another 
tragedy of the same description, attracted equd 
admiration. Encouraged by popular, as well 
as by royal favour, . Jodelle courted the comic 
muse "with similar success. But, these drama* 
tic pieces cannot be read with patience in t^ 

' tenet d* St. Odaiii puwn. 

n 3 nint- 
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CHAP, nineteenth century. Though rewarfled and 
^' protected by Henry the Second, Jodelle, like 
tsj4— so many other men of genius, died at the early 
1589- age of forty-one, under circumstances of ex- 
treme necessity^ in 1573, under Charles the 
Ninth.' 
thtpDt^ Desportes may be said to terminate the list 
of poets, who flourished under the last king^ 
of Valois. . He was. enriched by the profusion 
of Henry the Third, and even acted no in- - 
considerable political part, during the reign of 
-Henry the Fourth. Desportes is the TibvUtis 
of France, amorous, impassioned, and queru- 
lous. His elegies, though unequal in purity 
and el^an<;e, to those of the Roman poet, are 
tieither deficient in softness, nor in harmony. 
He accompanied his patron and master, the 
Duke of Anjou, into Poland, when elected so. 
vereigQ of tliat country ; and he gives in one 
of his poetical compositions, a hideous picture 
of the Polish manners, people, and nobility*. 
In order to soothe the distress of Henry the 
Third, for the loss of his two minions, Quelus 
and Maugiron, who were both killed in a duel ; 
Desportes did not hesitate to prostitute his ta- 
lents, by composing epitaphs to their memory, 
Miuufi- *^^ exhausting panegyric in their praise *. He 
ceDceef was splendidly rewarded for these servile of- 
^J^*"* ferings of the muse, by a prince whose munifi. 

* Rechetcliei de Puqtaier. lib. ;. cap. 7. p. 61I. Bkjle. Dkt. 
iA. « JodcUe." Diet. Hkt. a. LroB, 1189. tcL t. Alb •> JoddW" 
p. 8 and 9- 

' CSuTTH de DeapurUs, Antwnp, IJ911 (^4)71438. 

• Ibid.p.47fr— 481.- • 
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cence towards his favorites, observed no limits. 
It ma j justly be doubted whether Virgil received ^ 
from the liberality of Octavia and Augustus, 
greater marks of pecuniary bounty, than Des- 
portes drew from his royal patrons. Charles the 
Ninth bestowed on him no less a sum than eight 
hundred gold crowns, for his poem of " Rodo- 
moot i** and the Duke de Joyeuse is said to 
have paid one of hi^ sonnets, with the donation 
of an abbey. Henry the Third heaped upon („,^i 
him ecclesiastical preferments, and he must be thti pcMt. 
considered as forming an exception to the po- 
verty, so generally attendant on poets, or men 
of genius. Desportes enjoyed a prodigious in- 
come, and survived the period of civil war by 
which France was so long desolated, having 
witnessed the tranquillity of Henry the Fourth's 
reign. He died in 1606, at the age of sixty. 

But the pre-eminence of poetical genius RooMid; 
among the French, during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is unquestionably due to Ronsard. The 
universality of his talents, the extent and variety 
of his copipositions, the profound erudition scat- , 
tered throughout his writings, and the splendor 
of his diction, eclipsed those of all his contem- 
poraries. To him may be attributed the intro- 
duction of the higher and more sublime species 
of poetry. The " Franciad," dedicated to 
Charles the Ninth, in whose honor it is com- 
posed, ibrms the first epic poem, strictly so. 
denominated, that appeared in the French lan- 
guage, though it was left imperfect and un- 
finished, on account of the premiere death of 
4 4 that 
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CHAP, that prince '. However inferior to the great 

^1 . models of antiquity which he copied, the 

tsjt— " Franciad" of Ronsard, is neither defective 

's*9- in strength of genius, luxnriancy of fancy, nor 

harmony of versification. 

Uninrui. With him, arose comedy likewise in France. 

^I^*^ The " Plutus" of Aristophanes, which he trans- 
lated, formed the earliest production of that 
kind, given to the inhabitants of Paris. It 
was performed under the reign of Henry the 
Second, at the theatre of Coqueret, with uni- 
versal applause '. The diversity of his compo. 
sitions, in every branch of poetry, excites equal 
admiration and astonishment. His contempo- 
raries, who beheld him through too favorable a 
medium, rashly ventured to compare him with 
Homer and Virgil. He may perhaps with more 
justice be cited as the rival, though still at 
bumble distance, of Anacreon, Pindar, and 
Catullus. In various of his lighter pieces, 
which he entitles ** Gayetez," we certainly 
trace much of the hilarity and wanton mirth of 
the Ionian poet. His " Dythirainbics" some- 
times contain a portion of the rich stream of 
harmony, and the unfettered grace of Pindar; 
but be wants the sublimity and grandeur of 
conception that characterize the Theban poet. 
** The Emathian Conqueror" would not per- 
haps have spared the dwelling of Ronsard, 
as He did the house of Pindar, if he had over- 
run France, as he conquered Greece. Yet 

" CBuvrci de Rontard, tma. iii. Pua, 1604, p. i — aistpunm, 
> Vie de RMntd, p.iaj. 

muiy 
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teaay of Ronsard's productions display a classic chap. 
mind. His poem, commemorating the festive ^i 
coring of a goat adorned with garlands, which 1574-. 
was presented as a testimony of homage to the 's*9- 
geniusofJodelle, is peculiarly beautiful*. Some hmmw. 
of Ronsard's " Sonnets" to his mistress, may ""*» 
perhaps support a comparison in warmth and 
tenderness, with those addressed by Catullus to 
Led>ia. Even inanimate objects derived cele- 
))rity, while they attained immortality from bis 
pen. The fountain of ** Bellerie" in his na- 
tive province, the Vendomois, which became 
scarcely less renowned among his contempora- 
ries, than did the classical spring of Blandusia 
under Augustus, formed one of his favorite sub- 
jects of poetic description. He frequently re- 
tired to Bellerie* as Petrarch did to Vaucluse, 
there to indulge his pensive meditations*. Like 
Desportes, he did not refuse to commemorate 
the minions of Henry the Third. His epitaphs ud^ 
on Quelus and on Maugiron, are elegant cmn- "^ 
' positions, as well as models of courtly pane- 
gyric ^. If he is thought to have degraded the 
dignity of poetry, by composing an epitaph on 
the grey-bound of Charles the Ninth, or on the 
I^)-dog of Madame de Villeroy ; it may be re- 
membered that Pope, the proudest poet of the 
-last centary, who boasts perpetually of his ind^ 
pendance, and who affects to carry his indUfer- 
ence for crowned heads almost to contempt, was 
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CHAP, not ashamed to write a- distich for Frederic, 
"• Prince of Wales's dog at Kew. Roosard cOB*- 
i,74_ suited more the majesty of the weeping musfe, 
*J^ in his epitaphs on the great Constable Montmo>^ 
renci, killed at the battle of St. Denis, and on 
the hiBtorian» I^ilip de ComineA." 
fionourt From his earliest years, he was the companion 
cuArred and attendant of kings. After having accom- 
panied James the Fifth of Scotland, who, in 
1537, had married thePrincess Magdalen, daugh- 
ter of Francis the First, on his return from 
Fiance to his own dominions, as one of the pages 
of that monarch } he passedjinto the service of 
Charles, Duke of Ghrleans, youngest of the 
three sons of Francis". Henry the Second 
associated him to all his pastimes, peculi- 
arly to the martial exercises and dlversiotis in 
which that m<march excelled. The force and 
address of Ronsard in these exhibitions of cor* 
poral strength and prowess, were not less con- 
ipicuoufl, than the. elegance of his inteilectual 
by ciuriM enibiwiQents '. Charles the ' Ninth expressed 
tiieNii|th. fyj[ ]]iQ| the most partial afiection, commanded 
him not to quit the court, and enriched him by 
the donation of various abbies or benefices. 
The verses composed by Charles, which he ad- 
dtessed to Ronsard, are to be found among the 
wocks of the poet ^ and if they convey no de- 
vated idea of the King's talents as a writer, they 

* lEnrrai de RonMrdt " £pUphci|" p. 47— 5 J> uid p. Aoi 6I1 
Mtd p. <7 — 1«3- 

< Vie de RooHrd, p. 115, 116, 
' Ibid.p.»9f MO. 
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at least display his attachment to the muses '. chap. 
Under his successor Henry the Third, Ronsard , _^-^_^ 
was chosen one of the members of an academy, 1^74 — 
in which the principal men of letters met for the 'i*9- 
purpose of conversation, with a view to com- 
municate their respective compositions. The as* 
sembly was held at the palace of the Louvre, 
in Henry's presence.' 

Nor was his celebrity confined to France, but <^^*witr 
extended to other kingdoms, and was only 
limited by the language in which he wrote* 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, delighted in his 
writings, and expressed her admiration for their 
author ^. Even the unfartunate Mary, Queen 
of Scots, to whose charms he had done homage , 
during the transitory reign of her first husband, 
Francis the Second ; in the course of her long 
and her solitary imprisonment at Tutbury »nd 
at Fotheringay castles, soothed her calamities 
by the perusal of Ronsard's works. As a proof PnMnu 
of her esteem, she sent him in 1583, only four ''**^' ^"^ 
years before her execution, by Naa her secre- 
tary, a silver Buffet, on which Mount Parnassus 
was designated, surmounted by Pegasus. Its 
value was estimated at a tbousand crowus i «ad 
on it she caused to be intcribed, ** A Roasard, 
I'Apotlon de la Source d^es Muses '." At^ the 
ceremony ci the ** floral G^mcs," instituted 
and held in the citj of Toulouse, the pcesMclits^ 

^ <B(iTm de RoDiard, torn. iiL p.sn'j—%%j. Vie de Itocuwd» 
p. 141— 144- 

> CBun«id*RoiinMl,uai.m. p.i7^MMlp.B4). 
' Vie de RoBMrd, p. 147, 
Il»d.p.i47, 148. 
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CHAP, parliament, and people* unanimously decreed 
IT- the pre-eminence to Ronsard. Not satisfied 
,jf^— with conferring on him a wreath of eglaDttne, 
ijt9- the customary reward of the victorious poet; 
they sent him a statue of Minerva in massy sil- 
ver, accompanied with the most flattering testi- 
monies of their admiration^. He expired at th^ 
age of 3ixty*one, in 1 585, at the abbey of St. 
Cosme, near Tours, one of the preferments with 
which he had been rewarded by -the liberality of 
PMtbn- the kings of France, ^i6 funeral was attended 
""** •**• by the most illustrious persons for rai^, talents, 
and virtue. The Dukes of Angouleme and of 
Joyeufie, together with the Cardinal of Bourbon, 
and the principal members of the parliament of 
Paris, did not disdain to follow in the proces- 
sion, and to perform the last honors to so dt». 
tinguished a genius '. Cosmo, Great Duke of 
Tuscany, had in like manner accompanied the 
temains of Michael Angelo Buonaroti, to the 
grave. Du Perron, who became afterwards a 
member of the sacred college, and who had 
already displayed talents of various kind^ pro> 
nounced his funeral oration ". Such was Hie re- 
- ^ect and estimation in which his works were 
held by foreign nations, that they were read as 
models of poetic beauty, in all the French 
schools of Flanders, England, Germany, and 
Poland". Like Hiidrian, when expiring, he 
. composed some lines, addressed to his departing 

k Vie ds Rooiwd, p. 137, 13S. • IUd.p.159,160. 

« Onuoii foMbn de du Pamn, p.l&i — MO. 
• Tm de RoDMrd* B.16S, i<9. 

soul. 
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•oul, which are not inf^ior in vivacity td these chap. 
Attributed to the Roman Emperor ; of" which , ^'^ 
they may be esteemed a parody". Criticism 1574— 
itself was silent} or became converted to pane- *st9- ■ 
gyric, when employed upon Ronsard; and 
Joseph Scaliger, the Bentky of the sixteenth Tettimonr 
CMitury, whose pen inspired so much dread ofSwUger, 
among his contemporaries, dedicated to Ron- 
sard» his favorite Anacreontics. We may 
judge of the reverential awe which Scaliger ftlt 
for the French poet, by the language which he 
uses in his address. It is such as Horace would 
have adopted, wh^ speaking of Homer : 

" Quo te cumine, qua prece, to hi» me- 

« Quo pinpii genhim duntt ideua nnunr rit, 

** Inmenii tobolem Rtberi«i ' 
■< Qui mutti aninu prodigui, impcnu )" >* 

Notwithstanding the obligations which the 
French language owes to Ronsard, in whose 
hands, from ao unpolished and unharmonious 
tongue, it became copious, rich, and melodious, 
be is not exempt from numerous defects. !&iit, 
they may perhaps foe considered more as the 
ftults of the age, than of the poet. His pr<^ 
ductioos are generally loaded with mythology 
•nd fitble ; nor can we acquit him of some de- Fidti of 
gree of impiety and profanation, in comparing ^ 
the labours of Hercules, to those, of Jesus 
Christ^. It must however he admitted that 
Petrarch is guilty of similar indecency in 

• Tie de Roonrd. p. tfu p Ibid, p, 167, i«8. 

* Bijlf, Oku Axu « Rdoard," p. 89;, S94. 

various 
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CHAP, various passages of his poetical composHions i 
^ ^^ , nor art Boccaccio, Boyardo, and Ariosto, ex- 
1574— empt from the same, or greater imputations. 
>^<9- Ronsard, though idolized by his codntrjrmen 
in that age, has now sunk into comparativfl 
oblivion, and may be said to hold nearly tfae 
same rank among the French, as Spenser his 
contemporary, does among die English poets. 
If the *• Fairy Queen" of the latter, con- 
sidered as an epic poem, is superior to the 
*' Franciad," the variety and universality of 
Ronsard's talents, more than compensate for 
this single point of superiority in Spenser. 

Rabelais and Montaigne, neither of whom 
were poets, constitute the only auUiors in the 
walk of polite letters, during the period under 
our review, who can be said to have escaped 
the general fate of theii contemporaries, and 
to be read, after the lapse of two centuries^ 
beyfH>d the limiU of France^ Rabelais, not- 
vithstaading the extreme indecency and low 
bu£EboD«y of his works i qualities which ia 
some measure are to fee attributed to the ag« m. 
which he wrote; contains so much genuine and 
wig^nal humor, so much ^lotesc^ue fancy, inci- 
dents so comic, satire so delicate and keen, mix- 
ed with learning so various and profound, that 
he must remain for ever agreeable to mankiodk 
Yet is it unjust either to Cervantes or to Swift, 
to c<aipue Rabelais with those wrijters, both d 
whom are his superiors in all respects, excepi. 
perhaps in eruditiou. It is probaUe, dwt Aq 
greater number of persons who peruse tho 
i6 *< Histor)! 
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** History of Gargaotua and Pantagniel," see chap. 
in the work, only its eccentric and extravagant .J^l^. 
outside. But, the ridicule of the church of 1574— 
Rome and of the monastic orders ; as well as .■J*'- 
of the Catholic religion, its ceremonies, creeds, ^f ^ 
and injunctions ; escapes continually through Romidi 
the disguise, under which Rabelais found it '^ 
requisite to conceal so hazardous an attempt. 
It loay excite some surprize, that a man who 
evidently despised and disbelieved the most 
essential articles of the Romish faith, should, 
after practising medicine at Montpelier, have 
been promoted to a prebendary in a collegiate 
church, and finally be made curate of the vil- 
lage of Meudon, near Paris'. It would seem, 
however, that the Cardinal du Bellai, ode of 
his patrons, who protected and preferred him, 
was not more persuaded of the sanctity of the 
religion which he professed, and to the first 
dignities of which he attained, than Rabelais 
himself. That prelate, in defiance of the in- 
junctions of the Romish see, had not hesitated 
to contract a marriage with Madame de Cha- 
tilloD, though motives of convenience induced 
■him to conceal the transaction '. The veil of 
aftcted folly and absurdity, under which Ra- 
belais aimed his shafts at popes, priDces, and 
monks, not only saved him from punishment, 
but acquired him admirers or protectors among 
men of the highest rank: while the Protestants, 
.irho gravely and morosely attacked the ponti- 

' (EvTitt de Rabelalt, Vie, nd.L p.4. 

* BniitDme»T<d.ii. Ouoei Gal. p. t77-~i8o> 
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CHAP, fical power or prerogatives, were seized and 

tv. committed to the flames. Rabelais belongs to 

15,4— the age of Francis the First, and Henry the 

>jB9- Second ; under the latter of which kings he 

ended his days in 1553* at Paris, having 

attained to an advanced period of life. 

Hntiigne. Montaigne flourished under the last princea 
of Valois, and survived the extinction of that 
family. Born under Francis the first, in 
1533* ^t *^c castle of his own name, in the 
province of Perigord, he expired under the 
same roof in 1592, at near sixty years of age; 
preserving to the last moment of his existence, 
all the freshness and vigour of his intetlectual 
foculties. Never did any man possess a more 
keen and intuitive knowledge of human nature, 
pr more delicately anatomize and lay bare to 
inspection, the recesses of the human heart and 

Naoueof character. Too mercurial and elegant in his 

hit evny*. mental formation, to support the fetters of a 
profession, he renounced the study, as well as 
the practice of the law : but he neither dis- 
dained uor declined to act a part in the public 
functions of magistrature } and be was deputed 
by the city of Bourdeaux, as one of their De- 
legates, on the convocation of the States-general 
at Blois, in 1588, under Henry the Third. 
The celebrated Buchanan was one of his pre- 
ceptors, and the attainments of Montaigne 
seem to have embraced all the treasures of 
antient literature. His ** Essays" are equally 
original, eccentric, and not less amusing, than 
the writings of Rabelais. Montaigne was a 

man 
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man of rank, as well as of independant for- chap. 
tunci and the careless, but graceful neglf- ^J^', 
gence of a gentleman, characterizes his style. ts7*— 
Though he talks perpetually, and almost ex- »J'9- 
clusively of himseU", his egotism. never offends, hi, ^ii- 
and generally entertains the reader. Ease and iog*- 
nature seem to guide his pen ; which is how- ^ - 
ever disgraced by equal transgressions of de- 
cency, with those to be found in Rabelais, 
and io Brantome. The most accurate, as well 
as intimate acquaintance with the Greek and 
Roman writers, is visible throughout ever^ 
page of Montaigne. From Hojner down to 
Claudian, and from Herodotus to.Procopius 
and Zosimus, he is familiar with their writings. 
He oppresses us with citations from all the 
poets of antiquity; and he never disdains to' 
fortify, or to support his positions, by an 
appeal to their authority. He is a sceptic, and 
takes little pains to disguise it, though he 
ehose, from motives of philosophic conve- 
nience, to live and die within the pale of the 
Catholic church. We may judge of the avidity 
with which his essays were devoured by the , 
public, when we reflect that even civil war, Thdr&. 
and every kind of internal calamity, could not !^^^ 
impede their reception.' They first appeared 
in 1580, under Henry the Third } and in 1588, 
a period' of rebellion'and anarchy,.he published 
the fiflh edition at Paris, amidst the convul- 
sions of " the League'."' It is difficult to coo- 

t Jourul da Vajtgi de Montaigns, Diic. pnlim. vol.!. p- 64 
and 65. 
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CHAP, cetve s stronger proof of general admirattOfl. 
' " [-^ The prodigious variety of subjects which he 
tsjM— discuses in his " Essays/* his rapid and un- 
ij^* expected transitions from one object of en-. 
t[uiry or examinatioD to another, the extent 
and truth of his observations, and the pro- 
fundity or perspicuity of his researches on 
legislature, education, religion, medicine, and 
manners ;— all these circumstances, which cha- 
racterize liis compositions, will, notwitbitand- 
ing tlieir defects of language, render them 
always attractive to such as wish to study 
man, 
Architte- Catherine of Medicis, who descended from a 
""' family immortalized by their protection of all 
the arts, desirous of transplanting them into 
France, constructed the palace of the Tuille- 
ries, which she commenced in 1564, soon after 
the termination of the first civil wars. Phili- 
bert de Lorme, and John BuUan, were the 
architects whom she employed to raise that 
™^ stately edifice, which she completed before her 
decease in 1588, notwitiistanding the ti'oubles 
of the kingdom, and the exhausted state of the 
finances ". It formed unquestionably the finest 
monument of architecture, then to be found 
in Europe, beyond the Alps. Whitehall, in . 
which palace Elizabeth resided, could entbr 
into no competition with the Tuilleries i k 
was only an irregular assemblage of Gothic 
buildings, castellated and embattled, extending 

* LAn de Ver. nUi. p. <S48. 
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along the northeni bank of the ThsmeBr for char 
near half a mile, from the village of Charing to ^ J^ '_. 
Westminster. Inigo Jones had not then con- ,^,4. 
siraeted the Baoquettiog Hou8e> which rose *s^9' 
under James the First. Pericles or Augustus 
might have inhabited the Tuilleries, as Fatladio 
or Michael Angelo might have planned it. 
Whitehall exhibited only a specimen of barba- 
rous taste, accommodated to ttie martial exer^ 
cjses or diversions which still characterized the 
age of £lizd>eth. 

Louia de Fotx, a native of Paris, began in f'V'''' 
1584, Uie celebrated tower of Cordouan, si- 
tuate at the mouth of the river Garonne^ 
designed as a Pharos, or light-house, for di- 
recting ships bound to and from the prat of 
Bourdeaux. Its position, on a rock in the 
midst of ^e sea, exposes it to the utmost fury , . 

of the elements. Three stories, ornamented 
with the diflbrent orders of architecture, ter* 
ninatiug pyramidically, form the tower itselfk 
whose solidi^, proportions, and strength, have 
secured its duration down to the present 
lime. It was not entirely completed till the 
year 161 1, under the reign of Louis the Thir- 
teenth '. Louis de Foix had previously been toni* <ic 
-selected by Philip the Second, from among all "^ 
the architects of Europe, to construct his mo- 
nastic palace and Mausoleum of the Escurial. 
We must consider such a choice of a French 
artist, in preference to one of Philip's own stib- 

* Oe Thou, TsLiz. p.W4. Dick Unir. de b Francet vol. i- ' 

P467— 4% 
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C H A P. jects and countrymen, as a proof either of-great 
. J^\, liberality of mind in the Spanish sovereign, or 
ij74_ as carrying' with'it an internal evidence, that 
^s^9- his own dominions did not furnish men com- 
petent to execute siich a work. But, Venics 
could have lent him Palladio. If nevertheless 
the instrnment of St. Lawrence's raartyrdom^ 
must have constituted the 'form of Philip's 
gloomy abode, all the talents of Palladio would 
have been lost or distorted on such a pile. 
Nahira of Strength and massy grandeur seem to chdrac- 
hii «Tue- terize the structures raised by Louis de Foix, 
'"'*'• as they do the works of Vanbrugh among us. 
'He, united both those qualities in the tower of 
Cordouan, and it may justly excite enquiry, 
how that edifice has now stood above two cen- 
turies, uninjured, though in a position where 
it mu^t brave all the tempests of tJie Bay of fiis- 
cay and the Atlantic; while the Eddystone 
tight-house, constructed by Winstanley in a 
similar' situation, could not sustain the memo> 
raWe storm of 1703. The superiority of the 
French engineer over the English architect, 
seems to be proved by the mere narration of 
the two facts^ though the former preceded the 
latter in point of time, by near a century, 
fjiaijo-^ No regular s.chool of painting or sculpture^ 
udMa^ had Appeared in France, before the extinction 
*■** of the race of Valois. The esertions of Francis 
the First had nevertheless awakened the genius 
of the nation, in both those branclies of art. 
John Gougeon, and Germain Pillon, who were 
esteemed very expert sculptors, had attained to 
a bigli 
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a high degree of reputation under Henry the chap 
Third ". Leonardo da Vinci, who by a singu- , 1^' , ^ 
lar destiny expired in the arms of Francis the 1^74— 
First, was an Italian, and does not seem to have 'i*9- 
left behind him any eminent pupils. Scarcely 
a single statue of bronze, or of marble, orna- 
mented the metropolis in 1589, at the time of 
Henry's death. The monuments erected by 
that Prince, to the memory of his three minions, 
St Megrin, Quelus, and Maugiron, in the 
church of St Paul, which were composed of 
the most costly materials; had been demolished 
by the fury of the Parisiaqs, on their receiving 
intelligeDce of the assassinations committed at 
Blois *. Medals, commemorative of great or Medait. 
auspicious events, were frequently struck, and 
scattered among the people, or distributed as 
marks of distinction. Considerable delicacy 
was displayed in their fabrication, as well as in 
the devices or legends with which they were 
ornamented. Jane, Queen of Navarre, in 15^9, 
presented gold medallions to the principal Ger- 
man commanders of the auxiliary army, which 
arrived to the assistance of the Hugonots. On 
them were inscribed mottos, containing ait 
allusion to their perilous situation, and their 
religious union '. Three years afterwards, at 
the nuptials of Henry, King of Navarre, with 
Margaref of Valois, gold and silver medals 
■were thrown to the populace. The inscription, 
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CHAP." Constricta hoc discordia vinculo," which 
^ J^ L_ , was designed to signify the extinction of past 
1574— animosities, to be produced by the marriage, 
»j8^ only served to place in a more conspicuous 
point of view, the perfidy of 9 court, which 
had already planned and matured the massacro ^ 
of Paris. » 
ZradhiaB. The feature which peculiarly distinguished 
and characterized th€ age, was erudition. 
Letters, which had revived in Italy about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, did not pene- 
trate into France till above sixty years later. 
Neither Charles the Eighth, nor Louts the 
Twelfth, extended to them any protection. It 
was Francis the First who cherished, patronized, 
and rendered their study general among his 
. Bnthun. subjects. The productions of Athens and of 
d« torMT ^°""*» '" pos*''y». history, eloquence, and pbilo- 
pnxWc- Sophy, became known to the French under his * 
^•^"^ reign J and all the beauties of the aotients, 
^^' were embellished by the charma of novelty. 
Captivated with graces so much superior to 
every other, and with which they had been 
hitherto unacquainted, they knew no limit to 
their enthusiastic admiration. All classes of 
society caught the infection : princes, nobles, 
soldiers, even ladies, cultivating learning, be- 
came familiar with the language of Cicero, 
and of Homer. Erudition was deemed neces- 
sary for atuining to employments of state, and 
ambition derived support from the study of 
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letters. L'Hopital owed in a great measure, c b A {L 
his progressive elevation through the various . "^ . 
dignities of the law, to its highest eminence} ijm— 
not so much to his superior knowledge qf jurist *5i9- 
prudence, ai to his reputation for science ^ """^ 
Perhaps the same observation may apply with 
equal truth, to Bacon among us. His fame at 
least, does oot repose, like that of his contempo- 
rary. Coke, upon legal, but upon philosophical 
and scientific foundations. Coligni, whq in the 
midst of civil war, found leisure to read the 
Roman writers, conversed with fluency and 
el^ance in Latin''. Marshal Stro^zij though Strosa. 
engaged during his whole life, in the tumult c€ 
A camp, translated the Commentaries of Cissar 
into Greek, with notes and applications calcu- 
lated for rendering the originid more intelligi- 
ble or useful, to men of the military profession* 
** I have heard Roiisard and Durant," adds 
Brantome, " express their amazement at the 
" purity and eloquence of the Greek transla- 
** tion, which in their estimation was not inferior 
** to the Latin of the Roman Dictator." ' 

It formed the ordinary amusement of Henry Jj^l^J***, 
the Third, to retire afler dinner to his closet, the Ki4 
with Baccio del Bene and Corbinelli, two learned of Naran. 
Florentines, who read to him the works of Poly- 
bius apd of Tacitus, in their original languages. . 
We can tcarcel^-credit this &ct, reUted of so 
dissolute a FriDf:e, if we did not receive ijt 

* TVadLdel'Hap, EcUireiw. woLi. p.9n)d lo* 
' Bkutamck voLin. Cap. Fuse. p. 197. 

' BnuiMnA ToLa* Ci^Eiraiig. p.a6i awl a«i. 
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CHAP, firom the authority of Davila '. . Henry, King 
^- _ of Navarre, though naturally averse to seden- 

1574 tary and studious occupations, yet was versed 

'J*?- in Greek, and accustomed from his infancy, to 
cite or to repeat passages from their poets and 
historians. It is a welUknown and interesting 
anecdote, tlrat while yet a child, he adopted for 
his motto, the words, " « vuko;*,' if »*efl«Miv,'* 
either conciuer, or die y and that he refused to 
explain their meaning to the queen>mother 
Catherine of Medicis, who was anxious to know 

PrinceNM their import '. L'Hopital addressed many of 
""*** his Latin epistles, to Margai'et, daughter of 
Francis the First, Duchess of Savoy ; and that 
Princess, ttf whom her father when expiring, 
recommended the protection of the muses, im- 
proved herself by the ti'equent study of Cicero 
and of Horace '. When the Polish embassa- 
dors in 1573, Wrived at Paris, to lay their 
crown at the feet of the . Duke of Anjou, the 
Bishop of Cracow, one of their number, having 
harangued the young queen of Navarre, Marga- 
ret, in Latin ; she instantly replied in the same 
language, recapitulating, and answering every 
part of his speech, with facility and precision '. 
Catherine of Medicis, who probably from her 
having been married at the early age of four- 
teen, was less skilled in the languages of an- 
tiquity, employed an interpreter on the same 
occasion. , Her selection fell on Catherine de 



' DavtU,p.4Si. I Chron. Hwtn. T«l.i.p.i4S- 

"■ "" ' ■ "" ■■ ■ • " J4. Le Lab. n ~ ' 
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Clermont, one of the most beautiful and accom* 
plished ladies of the court ; but, not more 
eminent for the graces of her person, than for 
her erudition ^ Jane d'Albret, Queen of Na^ 
vatte, and Renee, Duchess of Ferrara, daughter 
of Louis the Twelfth, two primnesses who from 
the superiority of their understanding, embraced 
, the reformed doctrines^ were distinguished by 
their proficiency hi many branches of science, 
as well as by their protection of learning. 

To such a point of perfection was the imita- imitadoM 
tion of the antients carried, that many of the '^'^ 
productions of L'Hopital, and of Morvilliers, 
Bishop of Orleans, were not distinguishable by 
the ablest critics, from the writings of antiquity. 
The Latin epistle of L'Hopital, addressed to 
James du Faur, intitled *' An Imprecatioa. 
against Suits at Law," deceived the learned 
so completely, as to be not only attributed to 
various Roman poets ; but, even to exercise in- 
genuity in pointing out the interpolations and 
alterations, introduced into the original text '. 
We may see in D'Aubign^, how elegant were 
the Latin verses, composed by the young nobi- 
lity; and what facility they possessed in making 
them, upon every occasion **. Even from the Univov 
pageants and amusements of the court, that ^L^^ 
cWic language was not excluded ; and fe- pu««. 
males of the highest distinction recited Roman 

^ inedeMarg. p.t». Lc Lub. mr Cait, toL li, p.ioi — lo;. 
' Ttad.dal1Iai>.Ttd.i. p.137— 144- I>Ld>.(urCut.*U.i. 
p.494 and p.504> 

■■ jyjLab. i/im. p.85 ud F.89. 
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CHAP, poetry, with equal grace and elegance. At % 
^'y' ^ ^ species <wf Masque, represented before Henry 
ts74-~ the Second, in 1554, at St Germain near Paris, 
'f*9' in which piece, six ladies, or princesses, habited 
as Sybils, performed the principal parts ; Mary, 
Queen of Scots, then in very early youth, who 
bad been brought up in the Frendi court, per- 
sonated the Delphic SybiL Addressing herself 
to the Dauphin, her destined husband, who 
tiecame afterwards Francis the Second, she pre- 
dicted in a distich, composed by St Oelais the 
poet, the future union, in his person, of the 
Britisb and French crowns j 

" ZMphtcBi Delpbiai « inentetn oncub tangaiit> 
•• ftitatdmi jqiigci icgni Sriuau lui*." ■■ 

Pn£0- If we consider that Mary, Queen of England, 

*'*^ who was already married to Philip, Prince of 
Spain, then reigned in this country ; and if we 
further reflect that Elizabeth her sister, might 
in turn ascend the throne, in case of Ma^e 
demise without issue; it must be owned that 
St Crelais's prophecy was a very bold aoticipa. 
tion of futurity. Never did prediction prove 
more unfortunate. The last line requires some 
explanation. It is addressed to Francis, as 
Dulce of Brittany, and promises him, that to 
the Bretons who were already his own subjects, 
he shall one day join the British realms. 

A perfect acquaintance with the Latin lan- 
guage, was regarded as an indispensable qqaliii* 
calioa for embassadors to many of tbe European 

courts. 
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courts^ atad highlj introductory to all foreign chap. 
misnons or public employments ". R-ench bsd ^ ^ '_ , 
not then been adopted as a general medium of jj}4— 
conversatioD throughout Europe. Spanish was li'?* 
much more generally used as such, which formed 
the language of the Imperial court of Vienna, 
88 well as that of Madrid, till the reign of 
Rodolph the Second ^ Montaigne informs us uti% ud 
that he was instructed in Latin, before he was V^'f 
permitted to learn his native language : so unguigt. 
perfectly did be possess the former, that the 
celebrated Buchanan, who was one of his pre- 
ceptors, confessed bis apprehension of con- 
versing with his own pupil V D'Aubign6 says, 
that at six years of age, he could read Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew : when only in bis eighth 
year, he translated the " Crito'* of I^ato, into 
French '. Military men composed their own 
^itaphs, or those of their friends, slain in 
action. *< When la Case de Mirambeau was 
** killed in 1574," says De Thou, « in his boot 
** was found the fdlowing distich written with 
** his own band, as if he had foreseen his end ; 
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" Ncn auto pttru : 

The satirical sonnets which, originating on a i,,tio 
thousand trifling sut^ects, were circulated in the **n^ 
courts of Charles the Ninth, or of Henry the 

* Lb Ldi. airCMt. voLi. p. 776. 

' BraataoM) toL u. Dune* OiLp.?!. 

* £mu* de Skntiigae, voL L p. 954— ^j(. Vcpgf de libo- 
lugaitJyiK.Vi^a.inA.Lp.joiMdji. fiiof. Dict.TCLix.p.>9t. 

' D'AiA. Mm. p.4 »d 5. •Stnou^nLnL p.4S- 

Third, 
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CHAP. TTiird, were rarely written in French. Wits 
"^- and satirists preferred the Latin, as being 
ij74_ more expressive, and equally intelligible. The 
ij*9- six elegant lines, composed by a courtier in 
1577, upon the comet which was then visible, 
whose appearance impressed Catherine of Me- 
dicis with so much terror ; as well as most of 
the epigrams levelled against the minioQS, or 
the ministers of Henry the Third, were written 
in the language and spirit of Martial '. Bran- 
tome, who is only a dissolute man of the world, 
and a servile courtier, is yet an accomplished 
icholar. ^ 

*ft"a - Never was greater munificence extended to 

^*of men of genius, in every branch of art and 
fn>w> science, than by the Princes of Valois. The 
bounties of Louis the Fourteenth, so vaunted by 
Voltaire, might be dispensed with more parade ' 
and ostentation ^ but they were' neither more 
general, ^or superior in extent. Francis the 
Frrst, not satisBed with encouraging, as well as 
recompensing literary merit in his own sub- 
jects, exerted himself to discover and reward it 
rnudtthe among every foreign nation. He sent several 
"** learned men, at his own expence, to travel into 
. Greece and the countries of Asia Minor, in 
. order to collect antiquities, manuscripts, and 
other monuments ". Royal professors, with 
liberal pecuniary stipends, were appointed to 
teach in the colleges which he founded- or en> 
dowed throughout France. Such was his pre- 

' L'Etwtcp.sj andiA, utdp.3T aiidp.Sa,U)dp.iol. Hem. 
poor or. >ll£M.da Fr. p.iii ind p-iQatUtd 193. 
' " Bnntwa^^uLL C^Fniu p-i4i> 

dilection 
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^eeiittn^or perstms dtstinguiihed by ti know- chap. 
ledge of letters, that he usually made choice ^', 
of them for enabassies ". Paul Jovius, the his- 1^74— 
toriao, enjoyed a pension of two hundred and \s>9- 
fifty crowns payable from the treasury, during **™*' 
that monarch's life; but the Constable Mont- 
morencij with whose character and actions 
Jovius had taken some unwarrantable liberties, 
retrenched and sfruck it off, at the accession 
of Henry the Second '. Jovius, an Italian, Chmcter 
bora at Como in Lombardy, may be said in- °f^ 
deed to have levied contributions from the 
vanity, the fears, or the Expectations of the 
greatest European £*rinces his contemporaries. 
Francis, besides paying Itirn, condescended 
to write to him in the most flattering manner; 
while Charles the Fifth, Leo the Tenth, Cie- ■ 
ment the Seventh, and Cosmo, Great Duke of 
Tuscany, rewarded, protected, or employed him. 
His *' History," which comprizes the space of . 
fifty years, from 1494, to 1544, embraced all 
the great events of those resigns or pontificates; 
and as Jovius was known to dispense panegyric 
or condemnation, in proportion to the benefits 
conferred or withheld by sovereigns and mi- 
nisters, it cannot excite surprize, that posterity 
have refused him the' honors only due to impar- 
tiality and truth. It was not by such base con- 
descencions, that Livy, Sallust, or Tacitus, as- 
pired to fame. Nor did Comines, De Thou, or 
Davila, attain it by similar meanness ; from 

" Brantomet toI. i. Cap. Rnm.p.141. Bio(. EHclion. »oI. ii. 
Artie. Budixus. 

' graat. Tol.i. Cap. Fnnc. p.aji and 131. 

wliich 
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CHAP, which imputation, Guiccitrdtni, the ■• 
.^J^lj porary, countrymiD, and rival of Joviuv » 
,j,^_ oxempt. 

»j«»^ The " History" of Guicciardint comBiences 
MB </j^ nearly at the lame period of time with that of 
viot, utd JoviuB, but finishes twelve years earlier, in 1532. 
^;,f^^ A de6ciency which is however overpaid by his 
superior merit, moral, no less thait historical. 
Joviufi may in fact be regarded as a venal rheto- 
rician, Guicciardini, though partial to his na- 
tive country Italy, is an historian. The former 
wrote in Latin j the latter composed his work 
in Italian. BoUi commemorated tl>e events of 
their own time, and of the same precise period. 
But, while Guicciardini ranks with Thucydides, 
Jovius fells nearly to the level of the Byzantine 
historians. It is probable that f>ancis the First, 
notwithstanding his predilection for polite let- 
ters» was impelled more by emulation of his 
rival Charles the flflh, and his apprehensions of 
the malignant asperity of Jovius's pen, than by 
any other motive, to confer on him the pension 
withdrawn by Montmorenci. Notwithstanding 
this single instance of resentment, expressed by 
a minister whose alienation to liberal knowledge 
was well known, Henry the Second displayed 
the same princely regard for the productions of 
genius, which had characterized his father. H« 
was so charmed with the ** Cleopatra," a tragedy 
Jodeiie. of Jodelle, as to give the author a present of 
two hundred and fifty crowns, besides other gra- 
titications *. Henry the Third remunerated the 

* Bnu». Tol. tu Ctp. Fnji. p. 59. 

poeta 
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poets Ronsard and BaXf, eacb, vtth a thousand chap. 
ctovn»t as a recompence for the beautiful ^' 
venei, composed by Uiem on tlie occasion of 15^4— 
his favorite, Joyeuse's marriage '. Even reli- ^s*9- 
gious prejudices and antipathies, whi<^ ope- 
rated 90 powerfully in that age, did not prevent 
Henry from ordering five hundred crowns to 
be presented to Henry Etienne, a Hugonot, EtinM. 
vho had written a work of much celebrity, 
upon the excellence of the French language \ 
At the cnemony of the inauguration and in- 
vestiture of Francis, Duke of Anjou, as Sove- 
reign of the Netherlands, which was performed 
at Antwerp, in 1582 ; the deputies of the Pro- 
testants, in the act of homage and congratula- 
tion to their new prince, besought of him 
to take under his protection, letters, together 
with their professors ; and to honor them, ac- 
cording to the example lefl him by Francis 
the First *. He promised to comply with the 
request Prelates and Cardinals expended the 
revenues of their ecclesiastical preferments, in 
the patronage of genius. The vices and irregu- Cvdiuiof 
larities of the Cardinal of Lorrain, were con- Lwrain, 
cealed and almost forgotten, in the munificent 
.largesses with which he conciliated literary 
favor. He was the Meccenas of the court of 
.4Ienry the Second, and his two immediate suc- 
cessors.*' 

■ L'Ettule, p.46. 

^ Hemturei pour ler. ft I'Hiit. de Pn. p.i9j. 
< De Thou, vol. viii. p. 6oj. 

' firaiiraB]C» Tol.ii. Damn Gal. p.^it. Tnd. d« THopita^ 
T«fcup.46» 

Tlie 
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CHAP. The art of printing, in the course of conside- 

IV. T&biy more than a century which bad elapsed 

1574— since its invention, having difiiised very widely 

.1589. every species of knowledge, had penetrated 

^,^,^ araong all orders of society. The Morels and 
the ElienneSy celebrated printers, carried the 
art at Paris, to a pitch of eminence, before 
1559, the year of Henry the Second's death ', 
One of the former family, convicted of heresy, 
was burnt at the stake in the succeeding reign '. 

Muiudnt. Manutius, employed by the Venetians, and by 
various of tlie Romish poutiifs, had immortalized 
his own name, by giving to the world the moat 
perfect and beautiful editions of Tulty, as weU 
as of .many of the Greek and Roman writers. 
The fame of Aldus Manutius was sustained by 
his son Paul, who died in 1574, at Rome'. 
Fourteen years afterwards, in 1588, Metayer, . 
the royal printer at Paris, gave to the public a 
magnificent work, executed by order of the 
' King. It contained the breviaries and prayers 
of the Romish ritual, in two folio volumes. The 
paper and the type were equally beautiful '. 
With the benefits and advantages of printing, 
were however proportionably diiTused its evils. . 
, Ubdtt'ira-- Under a reign such as that of Henry the Third, 

""**""■ when the royal consideration and authority had 
-become so much relaxed, the press teemed 
witTi libels of the most insolent nature. The 

* Dc Thou, vol.iii. p. 106. 

' Trad, de I'tlop. vol. i. p.103. 

» De Thou, vol. vii. p.ao6. B'log. IKct. rcd.ix. p.jiuidsS' 

^ Satyre Mciiippee, vol.ii. p. 150, Ijl. 

Hugo* 
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Hugonots, after the death of CharleB the Ninth, en a p. 
published several severe and satirical pieces *V- 
against Catherine of Medicis, then regent dur- i,,4_ 
ing the absence of Henry in Poland. She was ^st9' 
exhorted by the council of state, to punish the 
authors with rigor. But, her magnanimity, which 
disdained the advice, permitted an uninterrupt- 
ed course to all the accusations or calumnies 
of her enemies ; a part of her conduct in which 
she resembled the great Frederic, King of 
Prussia, in our own time '. Henry, on his re- 
turn to France, did not imitate her in so shining 
a feature of her character. On the contrary, ScTcrity 
the only instances of rigor which can be laid to ^f!^^ 
his charge, and which contrast extraordinarily Ubdicn. 
with the lenity or apathy demonstrated in his 
general administration, were exerted against 
libellers. In March, 1577, while the court re- 
sided at Blois, a satirical composition, in which 
the King, the queen-m6ther, and other persons 
of distinction, were treated with extreme seve- 
rity, was liud under the bolster of Catherine of 
Medicis's bed. It is a fact not less ridiculous 
than true, that for this crime, of which the 
author was unknown, all the poets about the 
court .were' immediately seized and sent to 
prison ^ We owe the exile> and long residence 
of the celebrated Marquis de St Evr^mond 
among us, under Charles the Second, to a 
similar produption, which compelled him to 
quit the court of I>ouis the Fourteenth, and to 
abandon his native country. . 

-t DJivilaip.4t8i * Hemoiret dc KcvCTv, *»L L p-iff< 

VOL. IV. s Tlie 
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The faction of ** the League," from t5* 
time of its first formation, seems to have been 
fully sensible of the importance of the press ^ 
and the leaders made bold, as well as frequent 
application to the passions of the people* 
lUoMc through its medium. In 1583, before the great 
convnlHODs took place, which marked the close 
of Henry's reign, Roziere, Archdeacon of Tou)> 
was brought before the council, to answer 
for having composed and published 8 book, 
entitled <* Oeneidogy of the Dukes of Lorrain 
and Bar." The object of it went to prove, that 
Hugh Capet, as well as bis descendants were 
only usurpers ; and that the Dukes of Lorr«n 
constituted the genuine representatives-of Char- 
lemagne. Some passages in the work, were like- 
wise of a nature personally insulting and inju- 
riou* to the King himself. Roziere would have 
iiJ&Uibly expiated his ofience by a public exe- 
cution, if he bad not been extricated by the 
powerful interposition of the Duke of Lorrain, 
p^iA. and the queen-mother '. Belleville, a Protestant 
neni of gentleman, having in the following year com- 
mitted a crime of less political magnitude, but 
to which Henry was deeply sensible, by writing 
a satire on his private debaucheries, was in- 
stantly arrested, and brought to trial. Convict- . 
ed of being the author, he was drawn in a sledge 
. to the place of execution, hanged, and his body, 
together with the work, thrown into the fiaraes. 
AU his estates and property were confiscated ta 

' D* ThM, Tal. ix. p. 7* ud ji. 

the 
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the crowo ". Even iosanity formed no protec- chap. 
tioa against the rigor of the laws, in cases of . ^- 
• lihellous nature. Le Breton, a man of a ti7*-^ 
heated or disordere<l imagination, bred to the >^*9* 
bar, ventured in 1586, to stigmatize the magis- smmu 
trates and the sovereign, with equally betray- 
ing the cause of the lower classes. Although in 
the course of his trial, he gave numerous indi- 
cations of an alienated mind, and notwithstand- 
ing the intercession of the judges themselves, 
who besought of the King to remit his punish- 
mentt he was condemned ami executed*. 
These exemplary chastisements did not how- 
ever deter the heads of *' the League" from 
publishing a variety of pamphlets, calculated 
to withdraw the obedience of the subject from 
the crown. Such was the avidity of the people 
to peruse them, and so odious was the govern- 
ment become, that no penalties could deter 
the printers or venders from circulating them 
through the metropolis. Impositions of the Powerful 
grwsest nature, and invectives the most bitter, •^•"'^ 
neither of which were spared, met with a ready *** ^™*' 
belief. The universal defection which followed, 
sufficiently demonstrated how powerful an en- 
gine was the press, in the hands of a desperate 
and unprincipled faction^" 

Public, as well as private libraries, were al- 1 
ready become common and general, before the 

" De TboD, Td. is. p.ior and loi. Hem. pour Mr. a VtBu, 
de Fr. p. iS*. 

» Chron. Not. »ol. L p. 33 ud 34- De Thon, wJ, viii. p. 6ri 
— «ij. M«».pa«t«er.»l'Hut.(leFr. p.ai3 1314)14. 

' CbroD. Not. vd. i, p.i(aw|i7, 
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CHAP close of Henry's reign. Francis the First began 
^^- . the celebrated collection of books at the palace 
ts7A~ of Fontainbleau, of which, Budsus, one of the 
ijBs- most learned men of the age, was constituted 
librarian. It had attained to very consider- 
able magnitude, before that Prince's death''. 

g;^™j^ William Biid6, or Bud«os, the friend of 
^Erasmus, and his rival in literary reputatioD, 
vaa bom at Paris in 1467, under the reign of 
X^uis the Eleventh, though he did not die till 
1540, at a very advanced period of life. The 
sixteenth century, to which he belongs, pro. 
duced few men more justly celebrated for pfo- 
found erudition. Francis the First not only 
honored him with the most familiar inter- 
course, but sent Budieus as embassador to Leo 
the Tenth. His works which excited the ad< 
miration of his contemporaries, are now in 
a gpeat degree unknown or forgotten, while 
those of Erasmus survive : a circumstance re- 
sulting perhaps less from the superiority of the 
natural or acquired endowments of the latter, 
than from the greater elegance, graces, and 
- beauty of Erasmus's writings. Budseus, more 
accurately skilled in antiquity, jurisprudence, 
and aU the compositions of science, wrote 
only for the learned. Erasmus charmed not: 
merely men of letters, but mankind. Hence 
the difierent degree of fame which they re- 
spectively enjoy, after tlie lapse of near three 
centuries. 

>* Bnuit, voL i. Cap-Fran. p. 141 wdS4«. 
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CatfaeriDfj of Medicis, who emulated and chap. 
imitated Francis the First in the cultivation ^- 
of polite letters, augmented the library which 1574-^ 
he had founded, by so m«iy costly works, '^<9- 
manuscripts, and productiene in every Ian- 
gifoge, that at the time of her decease, it 
was accounted the finest collection of its kind 
in Europe^. Not satisfied with forming a li- 
brary for the crown, she exerted equal efibrta 
to possess a similar treasure, herself, at Che- 
Ronceaux, a castle -in Touraine, to nhich 
she frequently retired, where she was only 
accompanied by a few courtiers of both sexes. 
We may ibrm some estimate of its size ^^ ^^^^ 
value, by knowing that at the death of Marshal 
Strozzi, she added his collection of books, 
calculated to be worth above seven thousand 
crowns, to her own library'. It is probable 
.that no private collection in ^he kingdom, at 
that period, could compare in beauty or m^ 
Btficence with Strozzi's, who being himself a ' 
nobleman of Florentine extraction, had puf' 
chased the library of Cardinal Rodolfo at 
.Rome, a prelate eminent for bis taste and 
erudition '. The great Chancellor THopital, f^^ 
in 1573, only estimates his books, exclusive &f 
memoirs, antiquities, and medals, at the sum oi 
five hundred livres, or little more than twenty 
pounds ; and be expresses great anxie^ in his 
will, that they guy suffer no diminution.* 
r . ■ ■• • 

4 Chron. Not. Tid. L p.l]i. 

' Brut. ToL u. Cap. Etnn. p. %i}. ■ Bnat, Ibid. 

■ Le Lib. nir Cm. toL i. p, 491. 
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CHAP. The Drama maj be said to have remained 
^J^ still in its in&Bcya during the whole period 
ssj4~~ UDder our review. It was not til) after the 
>js^ accession of Henry the Second, that any dra* 
dwDnmt. inatic exbtbition wbatcver was performed in 
France. Only mysteries, and a sort of holy 
pageants or representations, were known undn* 
Francis the First ; although Leo the Tenth, 
b^ort the year 1530, had introduced scenic 
entertainments among the Italians. The Car- 
dinal of Ferrara, Archbishop of Lyons, one of 
the most magnificent and accomplished prince* 
a£ the age, first presented to the French cwirt, 
the spectacle of a tragicomedy, in 1549, *t 
Tngi-co- Lyons. The performers, both male and fe- 
^^•^]" male, being brought by him, at a great ex- 
tioninto peuce, fi-om Italy, the piece was represented 
Fiuce. }j, ^y^g language of that country, with so modi 
grace and spirit, accompanied with interiudcs, 
that the King, Queen, and specutors, ex- 
pressed the utmost delight at the entertaio- 
nieot. It was said to have cost the Cardinal, 
SLGdait. ^^ thousand crowns*. St.Gelais the poet, hav- 
ing translated the ** Sophonisba," of Trissino, 
and ornamented or altered it in such a manner, 
as to accommodate it to the taste of bis 
own country t it was acted by order of C»- 
tberioe of Medicis, at Blois, soon after the 
commencement of Chm^M the Ninth's reign ^. 
We find that in 15^4, a comedy, the tutiject 
of which was borrowed from Ariosto, Was ' 

*> Branbane, tcJ. ii. Ctp. Fnn. p. lo — ». 

■ TnKLdellkip.wLa. lUchchte•,^JI. BtuLBiltL 

r^re- 
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represented by her command, at FontainUeau j chap. 
and that the Duchew of Angouleme, natural y ^* ,, 
daughter of Henry the Second, together vith ijt4— 
the principal ladies of the court, filled the <<**• 
parts ^ In 1571, at the festival of Nogeat le 
Eoi, where every species of diversion was 
exhibited, and where Charles tKe Ninth was 
present, it is expressly stated that a comedy 
was played by the King's comedians. ' 

A circumstance which may appear singular, is Dnmuic 
thlit the Hugonots, during the fury of the civil "^^ . 
wars, had recourse to dramatic amusements, th« Hoc** 
calculated to awaken and to sustain religious »<><*• 
enthusiasm. In this feature of their character, 
they seem to have been more liberal than either 
the English Puritans, or the Scottish Reformers 
of the sixteenth century, both of whom held 
in abhorrence all dieatrical exhibitions. The 
Duchess of Rohan composed a tragedy, called 
** Holophemes," drawn from the history of 
Judith, contained io the apochryphal writings 
of Scripture; which piece was represented 
at Rochelle*. In 1569, comedies were played Comedkfc 
at Niort in Foitou, while the Protestant armies 
assembled : it may even be doubted whether 
the loss of the batde of Jarnac in the ^ring 
of that year, ought not in some measure to be 
' attributed to the negligence of the Prince of 
Condk and the other commanders, who per- 

> Tnd. de I'Uop, voLii. Rcdierclieit p.j6. 
' Hunucript <k Bethune, N° 87ia» cited in tht Trad, de I'Hop. 
ToLiL p. St. 

* Tnd. im I'Hop. vol. B. Recherdw^ p. tj. 

s 4 mitted 
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CHAP, mitted the royal forces to collect in thur 
' ^^ neighbourhood, while they were engroissed by 
isu— theatrical entertainments. Such at least ap- 
ijB9- pears to have been the opinion of the King of 
ladtemcf Navarte". That the dramatic pieces repre- 
"'.w '^^ sented before the court of France, were of a 
pmtnta- nature much too indecent to be exhibited 
^^"^ before any modern audience, cannot be doubt- 
ed, if we peruse the specimen given . us by 
Brantome, of a play which was acted by order 
of Catherine of Medicis, written by Comelio 
Fiasco, a Genoese by birth, captain of a galley. 
It was composed, indeed, in Italian, but that 
language was perfectly familiar to the audience. 
The comedies of Mrs. Behn, under Charles 
the Second, pieces so licentious, that Pope, 
when characterizing their author, says, 

" The ^tigt haw looKly don Aibwa Deid, 
** Who f»iHy pots ill duncten to bed 1" 

are the only productions among us, which can 
convey an adequate idea of Fiasco's compo- 
Panto. sition ^. Pc^itical transactions were likewise fre- 
*""*** queotly brought on the stage, under the dis- 
guise of Pantomime, and presented with little 
refinement of conception or action. In isyg, 
upon the reconciliation of the Walloon provinces 
of Flanders with Philip tbe Second, that event 
was grossly figiired by the emblematical appear- 
ance of a cow, in one of the comic entertain. 

> Chron. Not. »o1. i. p. ajo. 
.« finntaiw, T<4.u. Dunei Oal. p.318. 
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ments exhibited at Paris. The King of Spain c H a F. 
conducted the animal by a very slight string, ^__"[;^_, 
which, as often as it broke, wa9 mended by 1J74— 
the Prince of Parma. Elizabeth, Queen of ^s^t- 
England, the Duke of Anjou, the Prince of 
Orange, and many other personages, tpproach- 
ed with design to liberate the cow; but she 
rudely repulsed them, and after many gam- 
bols, quietly delivered herself up to the Span- 
ish monarch''. The application was obvious, 
and the piece met with great applause. 

Notwithstanding the favorable reception given Rap for 
to dramatic compositions, the predominant taste '""""''''»' 
of the age was not directed towards the theatre. 
The national enthusiasm became awakened and 
concentered in the study of romances ; and it 
is not easy for us to conceive the passionate ad- 
miration, with which that species of writing was 
received among every rank of people. T^y 
the heated and eccentric imaginations of the 
Spaniards, was doe the famous romance of 
** Amadis," which soon afterwards appeared in ^""^ 
a French translation, dedicated to Francis the 
First'. Its vogue continued unabated, during 
that, and the succeeding reign ; nor did it sub- 
side, till Cervant^ held up Knight Errantry to 
ridicule, in the person of Don Quixote. When ^|^'' 
we reflect that these unnatural productions d -^^ 
were filled with passionate declarations of love, 
with magicians, warriors, enchantments, battles, 
and marvellous.adveatures of a thousand kinds} 

' StniUi de Bcllo B«lg. idLm. p. 93 utd 94- 

* Tnd.de 1*009. wLii.. RKlMr.p.s4. LaNdvc^ P-IJ4* 
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CHAP, ve ftball not wonder at the fondoesa maniiiBstcd 
for them by the FroDoh. All the predomiDant 
vices or follies of the times, were in fact ut- 
full/ flattered iq the romance of ** Amadis of 
Gaul." Judicial combata, duels, tounianient9> 
amours, and magic, constituted the pursuits of 
the courtiers } who saw themselves agreeaUy 
reflected in the most polished, as welt as flatter- 
ing mirror. La Noue attributes to the rage fiur 
romances, many c^ the crimes and impieties 
which distinguished the two last reigns of the 
princes of Valois. ' 

The difiference which existed in the education 
of youth under Francis the First, and nnder 
Henry the Third, may likewise account ia a 
considerable d^ree, for the augmenting de- 
pravity of manners betwe«i those two periods. 
We may judge of tbe severity and simplicity 
of the former time, from the curious illation 
vhich De Mesmes has left us, in the discourse 
npon his own life^ where we see the exact 
detail ot the studies pursued by young men of 
oon^tion in 1545* towards the concluuon of 
Francis's reign. ** I was sent," says he, ** in 
Fraud* tha » that year, to Toulouse, beii^ fourteen years 
""■ - "of age, to study tbe laws, with toy preceptor 
" and my brother, under the superintendance 
** of an antient gentleman, grey-headed, and 
*< who had U»]g wandered through the wt^d. 
*' We were during three years, auditors > lead- 
** ing a much stricter lifie, and studyi^ mwe 
** severely, than , persons of the present time 

« would 
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■** would wipport. We rote tt fimr o'olodc chap. 
** ia th« morninf^, and hiving addretitd our ^ _ jy- ^ 

u prayers to God, began our studies at fire ; 1^74 

** our great books uuder our amis, our ink- 'f*^ 

** stands and candlesticks in our hands. We 

** listened to all the lectures till ten o'clock, 

** without intermisnon } and then dined, after 

** having in baste ran over for half an hour, 

** the subttanca kA the lectures which we had 

** taken down in writing. After dinner, as 

** a matter of amusement, we read Sophocles, 

** or Aristophanes, or Euripides ; and some' 

** times, Demosthenes, Cicero, Virgil, aod Ho> 

** race. At one o'clock, to our studies again ; 

** at five, home to repeat, and lode out in 

** our books, ibr the passages cited, till ^ter 

** six. Then we supped, and read in Greek or 

** Latin. On hol^-days, we went to high mass 

** and vespers : during the remainder of the 

** daj, a little music and walking*." But, Chu^' 

the strictness of aclK^tic and ot^legiate dis* |?^^ 

oipline had disappeared, with nranj others <tf Tiiki 

the characteristic virtues of the age of Francis 

the First, after the commencement of ttie civil 

wars. Frc^igacjr, conuptioo, and debluiohery, 

all which infected the asylums <tf learning^ 

rendered the youth indolent or dissolute S 

Masters ot preceptors ti ability became rare, 

and almost all those who excelled in teaching 

* Ducoon d'Hcfuy de Iffoaiei, pcnemd io Le Lib. Mr Cwt. 

^ D'AiA.MoiMim.p.it nd ts. L« Nsa« dnq. Dbe. pf 19 
axA p. la* nd pi nj- 

bodily 
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c H A P. bodily exercises^ were procured from Italy'. 

^ ^\ _f 'Numbers of young men of family, from these 
i;;4 — causes, were annually sent into foreign coun- 
'-1*9* tries, as afibrding superior advantages and faci- 
lities of improvement. Between three and four 
bundred youths were supposed to quit France 
every year, to receive their education abroad ; 
of whom more than half perished by diseases or 

CoOegeof in duels *'. The most celebrated seminary in 

N«T4n». ji^g kingdom, was the college of Navufre at 
Paris, during the greater part of the sixteenth 
century, Henry the Third, Henry the Fourth, 
Charles, Duke of Mayenne, his brother Louis, 
Cardinal of Guise, as well as almost all the 
children of the highest quality, received tlie 
first rudiments of polite knowledge and letters, 
at that school. ' 

^****'^ The youth of the southern provinces were 
chiefly edu<ated in the college of Guienne at 
Bowdeaux, of which Montaigne speaks as the 
most irequented, and b^t regulated establish- 
ment in Fruice. Andrew Govea, the princi- 
pal, a man of uncommon abilities and learning, 
flourished under Francis the First. He was a 
native, not of France, but .of Portugal, and 
quitted Bourdeaux in 1547, to revisit Lisbon, 
by order of his sovereign John the Third, who 
placed him in a conspicuous situation at Coim- 
bra, where that Prince founded a university. 
Buchanan accompanied Govea from the banks 

1 La Noue, p. 119. ^ Ibid. p. is(. 

> BraDUmc, voL iii. Cap. fru. p. iftg. Vk de Harg. de Vil. 
p. 6 ud p. 36. 
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of the Garoniie, to those of the Mond^o. The chap. 
tragedies of Buchanan composed in Latin, y^J^:^ j 
justly regarded as prodoction& of taste and ge- 1574— 
nius, were frequently performed by the stu- "J"'- 
dents of Bourdeaiix. Montaigne tells us, that 
he had himself filled many of the characters. 
We may see in his beautiful and masterly essay, 
" De I'Institution des Enfans," addressed to 
Diana of Foix, the nature, genius, and mode, 
as well as alt the characteristic vices or de- 
fects, of the system of education, commonly 
adopted towards the conclusion of the sixteenth 
century. There is not any essay of that amus- 
ing and philosophic writer, which conveys a 
higher idea of the enlargement of bis mind, his 
knowledge of man, and his superiority to the 
prejudices and errors of the age in which he 
flourished. ** 

It may however be confidently asserted that ESect of 
the civil wars, which desolated the kingdom for **»'°^ 
above thirty years, proved not more injurious leaming 
to the morals and general felicity of the people, *r('>'>« 
than they operated to iinpede leaming, and the 
progress of the arts. The corrupt manners 
of Catherine of Medtcis, the persecutions and 
massacres caused by the antipathy of the two 
religions, together with the ferocity produced 
by scenes of insurrection and bloodshed ; — 
these causes, while they checked the growth 
of literature, debased the taste of the -nation, 
and in some measure plunged the country anew 
into barbarism. The same causes have pro' 

" EmjwdeMoBtwfii^TOl.i. p. »<i4— »6» eluip.xjn 
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CHAP, duced corretponcling efiects in the preient 

^' times. France, deaolited by aoardij and car- 

jj,^^ oage Moce 1789, or coaapreBaed under the most 

tj89. degrading, as wdl as sanguinary tyranny which 

l^^^j Europe ever witnessed, has undergone a na* 

thenio*- tional, intellectual, and moral deterioration. 

^^^ The military art alone has advanced, while all 
the other exertions of tiie human mind have 
been checked, or weakened, or nearly extin- 
guished. Nor c^ the vices and crimes of Ca- 
titerine of Medicis, of Charles the Ninth, or of 
the Guises, on an impartial estimate, sufifer any 
comparison with the atrocities and turpitude 
of the Duke of Orleans, of Robespierre, and of 
Bonaparte. Frmn the time of Henry the Se- 
cond's death in 1559, down to the peace of 
Vervins in 1598, including nearly forty years, 
France cannot be said to have enjoyed any per- 
manent tranquillity. During particular portions 
of that period, the monarchy itself seemed to 
foe menaced iritfa dissolution. Far from won- 
dering that science and the fine arts were not 
more difiused, it may rather excite astonish- 
ment that in a time so calamitous, we are yet 
presented with many, shining models of genius, 
in almost every branch of literature. 
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CHAP. V. 

State (fsociehf and manners. — Picture of the conrtt wider 
Francis the ^irst. — Decline of its sfiendw, under the 
last Princes of Valois. — Orders qf knighthood. — 
Institution of the order of the Hob/ Ghost, — Officertt 
and cereintmiai of the court. — Palaces. — Castles of the 
nobility. — Dress. ■^— iMxtay of the table. — Pumi- ' 
ture. — Carriages, — Litters, — Horses. — Pages. — 
Lacqueys. ~ Bi^ixms. 

AFTER having considered the French people c H A Pi 
under so many different aspects, it is still v. 
indispensable in order to complete the picture, isia-- ' 
that we should tal^Q a survey of the national 1J89. 
manners. Man in a state of society, becomes ^^„j 
more forcibly dutioguished and characterized mumerK 
by the modes, usages, and customs universally 
received, than' by any civil, military, or politi> 
cal regulations. To the empire of the former, 
his aubmisuon may be termed in a great de< 
gree voluntary : to the latter^ it is constrained 
and compulsory. The features of the nation 
daring the period under our immediate review, 
were uncommonly bold and prominent. A 
long period of intestine dissentioo, t^}proadiiDg 
to anarchy, had liberated the subject &om al- 
most alt restraint } while it let loose those de- 
structive passions, which under a well-ordered 
government, are repressed by the vigilance of 
the civil magistrate, and the terror of punish- 
pnent. The royal authority was become con- 
1 1 t«mptible, 
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CHAP, temptible* the laws were destitute of vigor, and 

^ ^' ___ f the facility of committiog crimes, was equalled 

ij74_ by their impunity. AH the majesty which sur- 
1589- rounded the throne under Francis the First and 
diuXtion under Heniy the Second, had gradually dis- 
ofmrtnera. appeared under the three succeeding princes; 
and while luxury diffused itself among the in. 
ferior orders, the splendor of the sovereign 
became diminished, or suffered a total eclipse. 
Conn ct The French court, previous to the decease of 
f^** Louis the Twelfth in 1515, like the nation it- 
Prandt self, remained rude and unpolished. It was his 
*• 'w«> successor, the young Count of Angouleme, be- 
come King by the title of Francis the First, 
who introduced into it a magnificence antece- 
dently unknown in Europe. Ladies, released 
from the dungeons or castles, in which their 
husbands and fathers bad immured them from 
the world ; Cardinals, bishops, and prelates, 
liberated from the superintendance of their 
dioceses ; men of letters, magistrates, together 
with a vast train of nobility and gentry, sum- 
moned, or invited to the presence of the so- 
vereign i crowded to pay their homage to a 
Prince, who was so well able to ^preciate, 
and to cherish or recompence, every species of 
merit*. Manners may be said to have gained 
as much, as morals became perverted and cor. 
rupted by the change. The King himself, 
while he protected letters, and introduced the 
arts into his dominions, gave by his licentious 
conduct, a mortal wound to the chastity, fidelity, 

vol. i> Cap- Fran. p. iSr. 

and 
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and virtue of the female sex : hts son Henry the c h A P. 
Second, too closely imitated the example. But v. 
those monarchs, respected by their courtier*, ^ ' J. 
obeyed by their subjects, and undisturbed in a isH- 
great measure by civil commotions; maintained ^^"^^ 
a becomiog dignity even in their vices, and were Secood. 
careful to veil from popular inspection, the 
pleasures or debaucheries of the palace. Their ciunge, 
successors, young, inexperienced, oppressed by nnderthe 
misfortunes, plundered of their revenues, com- ^■^^' 
pelled to purchase tbe loyalty and obedience of 
their servants, or prodigal of tbetr treasures; 
were no longer able to sustain the preceding 
splendor and grandeur of the crown. At the 
close of Henry the Third's reign, scarcely any 
traces of the magnificence of his grandiather's. 
court, were to be discovered} the universal 
disorder of the times levelling in a consider- 
able degree, the external distinction between 
the monarch and the subject. 

We may judge how gross and indecorous 
were the manners of the fifteenth century, when 
we know that the kings of France admitted in 
tbeir train, a certain number of women (^plea- 
sure, who followed the court wherever it moved 
in its progress from one royal castle to another, 
along the banks of the Loire. Quarters were 
re^larly assigned to them, and justice was 
-administered by an officer, exclusively appointed 
to that employment ". Women of honor and ^^^ 
quality were unknown about the persons or ffce two of 

TvLi. Cap. Fnn. pj >li ud af j. 
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CHAP, residence of Charles the Seventh, and Louis the 
v- Eleventh, both of whom retained their queens 

,j74_ in a species of imprisonment or of seclusion. 
'j'9- Anne of Bretagne, herself a sovereign princess 
by birth, successively married to Charles the 
Eighth, and to Louis the Twelfth, first began 
to assemble a select band of ladies, whom she 
retaiped near her, and whose conduct she 
vigilantly superintended : but, that assembly of 
persons of both sexes, held in the presence of 
the sovereign, and denominated in modern lan> 
guage a drawing-room, originated with Francis 

Hqnifi- the First. Every species of luxury in dress, 

'^'°**' tables, and furniture, soon followed this institu- 
tion. It may excite some surprize to find, that on 
occasion of marriages, Francis was accustomed 
to present dresses to the favourite ladies of his 
court, the materials of which were of the most 
costly kind '. But, in no article was so much 
expence incurred, and such magnificence dis. 
played, as in the j)rovision made for the royal 
household. Not only the table of the sovereign, 
but those of all the greater and lesser officers of 
state, who were extremely numerous, were served 
with the utmost profusion and delicacy. Nor 
was it merely confined to the residence of the 
court, when stationary in the capital. Where- 
ever Francis moved, even in the midst of woods, 
or in the poorest villages, the same plenty was 
visible around him *. The strongest testimony 
to the splendid hospitality of that monarch, was 

™i.i. Ctp-ftan. f,»jo. ' Ibid.p.171 mk) if). 
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borae by the Emperor Charles the Fifth himself, chap. 
during his visit in 1539, when on his way acrosB ^• 
France to Ghent. Having heard from the 1574— 
Duke of Alva, how admirably the Constable ^sf9- 
Montmorenci'a table was covered, he deter- ut^ 
mined to satisfy himself of the truth of the 
report Disappearing therefore unexpectedly, 
at the hour of dinner, he placed himself, un. 
invited, as a private guest, at the Constable's 
aide. His amazement was extreme, at finding 
the fact exceed the account which he had 
received from common fame. ' 

Besides the immediate officers of the house- Splendor 
hold, the court of Francis was crouded with ** ^ 
prelates and dignified ecclesiastics, who ex- daFnaeu 
peoded the revenues of their sees or benefices, t)"^"^ - 
in regaling the more needy courtiers and gen- 
tlemen. Above twenty members of the sacred 
college, among whom were many foreigners, 
frequently resided at the same time, in the 
metropolis ; and even the Roman pontifis 
themselves could rarely boast of so numerous 
an assemblage of Cardinals'. Scarcely any 
diminution of the magnificence or hospitality 
of the French Kings, was visible before the 
. accession of Charles the Ninth. Henry the 
Second maintained his father's institutions, and 
succeeded to his favorite propensities. Ca- 
therine of Medicis at every period of her life, 
emulating the praise of munificence, a quality 
hereditary in her family, rendered her palace 

* Bnntatne, ml. i. Ctp. Fnn. p. 1^3 ud 174- 
' Ilad.p.9g»— tSS. 
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CHAP, the scene of festivity, gallantry, and pleasure ■. 
^•_ , But, the beginning of the civil wars, formed 
IS14— the term of its duration ; and whatever efforts 
.. ^i'i^^ might be exerted on particular occasions, the 
' dilapidation of the finances affixed insur- 
- mountahle obstacles to the support of the 
'^"^^li antient state and majesty of the crown. Re- 
war*, trenchments of every kind were made in the 
royal expence; and far from being in a con- 
dition to maintain the hospitality or splendor 
of Francis the First, it was oflen found difficult 
under Charles the Ninth and Henry the T^ird, 
to provide for the personal, or most necessary 
expenditures of the King. Braotome draws a 
feeling picture of their distress, rendered if 
possible more poignant, by the comparison 
with preceding times ". It attained, like every 
other national misfortune, to its highest point, 
during the reign of the last prince of the house 
of Valois. The garrison of Metz, one of the 
most important frontier cities of the kingdom, 
acquired by Henry the Second, and defended 
by Francis, Duke o( Guise, j^inst tXl the 
efforts of Charles the Fifth j being left for se- 
veral months without pay, was driven by ne- 
cessity into a state c^ mutiny and revolt'. 
PoTtrty Such was the poverty of the court in No- 
Henry the vember, 1574, only three months after Henry's 
Thw. return to France from Ptriaod, that on the 
journey between. Lyons and Avignon, the 

■ . > Bntntome) vol. ii, Cap.Fnu. p.4»~-jo. 
^ Hud. TOLi P.97J hmI »j6. 
> De Thou, voL tu. p. 149- 

greater 
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greater number of the royal pages were ne- c H A P. 
cessitated to leave their cloaks behind aa v. 
pledges, in order to procure bread. No salaries ij,4«. 
or appointments, continued to be paid ; and ts>9- 
if one of the farmers or treasurers of the 
revenue, had not assisted the Queen-mother 
by a loan of about two hundred pounds, she 
would have remained unaccompanied by 3 
single lady of any description. ^ 

It «£fords at once a curious proof of the Expedient 
poverty of the crown, and of the difficulty of *^*^'"' 
raising supplies, to find that only about two Mcdicis. 
years afterwards, a proposition was seriously 
agitated in council, by Catherine of Medicia, 
to apply to Muley Muloc, King of Fez, for 
a loan of money. If we did not know the 
fact from a person who was present at its 
discussion, and whose veracity is indisputable, 
we might justly call it in questitm. *< On the 
•* 7tb of February, 1577," says the Duke of 
Nevers in his Memoirs, " the Queen-mother 
" proposed to dispatch the Abb6 Guadagnt to 
*< the King of Fez, to borrow two millions of 
'* gold." She likewise meant, it appears, bo 
authorize the envoy to open a commercial 
treaty with Fez and Morocco, which she con< 
«eived, might prove equally beneficial to the 
Moors, and to the Freocb. Hopes were en- 
tertained that the Abb£ might return with a 
favorable answer from the Mahometan prince, 
in two months. The treasures of that monarch 

■ Mem. poor fa. « f HUt. de ft*, p. 47. 
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CHAP, were estimated to exceed two mitlipns and a 
v. hfiif sterling. It is nevertheless difficult to say 
1,74— by what arguments he could be induced to lend 
»J>9- any part of it to Henry the Third, unless 
advantages in trade were held out to him. So 
wild and chimerical a proposition does not 
seem to have been prosecuted, or adopted by 
the ministers. ' 
Annr vn- In the same year, we find that the King was 
V^ ■ unable to pay even his embassador at the court 
of Elizabeth, Queen of England ; or to con- 
tinue the usual stipends which he was accus- 
tomed to allow to various persons, from whom 
he received intelligence of the motions and 
designs of that Princess '. The army stood in 
the same predicament; and Sancy, who in 
1589 raised a body of Switzers for his master, 
was reduced, after mortgaging the most valua- 
ble diamonds of the crown, to pledge his own 
patrimonial estates and property for their 
support". Without the pecuniary assistance 
of Ferdinand, great Duke of Tuscany, and of 
the Canton of Bern, the troops could neither 
have been subsisted, nor induced to march 
•ad the into France. The guards themselves were 
^'*'^ left unpaid; and a circumstance almost in- 
credible is, that the archers who protected 
the person of Henry at Btois, applied to the 
Duke of Guise, on the very morning of his 
aesasstnation, imploring him to interest himself 

> HemoirM dc Nercn, voL i. p. 171. 

■ Letttn ji and ;«, in L* Ui. wr. Cut. vol. iiL p. joS— jio. 
' LMbM de fiix, p. ajS. ■ Dc Tina, vgL x. p. 641- 
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in their behalf^ as they must otherwise be chap. 
necessitated to sell their horses, and return to ^• 
their respective abodes ^ Similar distress had ijj^^ 
manifested itself in the household, and among 1JS9. 
the troops of the Duke of Anjou. In 1583, the 
unfortunate soldiers who had followed that 
Prince's fortune into Flanders,, were abandoned 
to such penury, as to solicit alms for their sub- 
sistenpe. ^ 

In the midst nevertheless of these accumu- inuhutioti 
lated and humiliating extremities, Henry the ^ '■*!*• 
Itiird, whose passion for ezpence and ceremo- H0I7 
nies could not be controlled by any reflexions *^'"^ 
on his situation, or on the state of the finances, 
instituted the order of knighthood of the Holy 
Ghost. It was designed to replace that of 
St. Michael, created by Louis the Eleventh 
in the preceding century, which had been 
pvoBtttuted during the civil wars, in such a 
manner as to render it contemptible''. The 
institutions of chivalry, bo elevated, romantic, 
and captivating, may be said to have expired 
in a great measure with Henry the Second. 
He was the last French monarch who received 
from the hands of a sulgect, the military honor 
of knighthood. Marshal Bl^ conferred it on 
him, as the. renowned Chevalier Bayard bad 
knighted Francis the First, before the battle 
of Marignan'. We may Judge how low the Stueof 
order of St. Michael was sunk in the general j^^'^ 
estimation, from the terms in which it is men- ciueL 

° CfarMi.NoT. ToLi. p.to6. 

> De Thou. ToLviiii p>645- ^ Ibid. p.;]. 

' BnutotDc, La Dneb, p. 304. 
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CHAP. t»ned by the Viscount de Tavflnnesv " I 
'^' ** have always disdained it," says he, " and 
isjt— " repeatedly declined to accept it. . In my 
liSj. « own company, I have often had three 
f knights of the order ; and in my father Mar- 
*< shal Tavannes* coffers, I found half a dozen 
^' blank patents, to be given to whomsoever I 
*' should pleaae'." Many persons, after hav- 
ing received it, laid it by, and concealed the 
itt degn- honor. " Above a hundred gentlemen," 
*«*<»• says La Noue, " finding the expence and stile 
*< of living inseparable from the distinction, 
" not only inconvenient, but ruinous, have 
** chosen to lock up the Insignia of so perni- 
** cious a dignity'." It was distributed to 
such numbers, as to be denominated in deri- 
sion, " Le Collier a toutes Bites." " 
Mothet Conscious of this degradation, Henry. the 
^!^rf Third instituted the order of the Holy Ghosti 
the order Qu the last day of December, 1578. It was 
Gtott.*^ composed of only one hundred knights, at its 
■ commencement; and the King projected to 
confer on each of thero, four hundred crowm 
annual pension, taken from the revenues of the 
richest abbeys of his dominions. But, as the 
Papal consent became requisite, in order to 
make so material an invasion of the ecclraias- 
tical property ; and as the clergy opposed it in 
the court of Rome, the intention remained in' 

' Tiwineii p. 179. ' lANmW) p. 169. 

" Mem.pwiricr.&l'Hut.de Fn. f,ta}.htLib. ilii Cm^tcL i. 
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complete '. Another object proposed by iti c h A P. 
founder, was to attach tbe members of the new '"'• 
order, more strictly to himself; and thus to ,jj4_ 
form by its means, a counterpoise to the »J89- 
strength of the adherents of " the L«ague." 
But he soon discovered how frail was the obli- 
gation of oaths, when counteracted by ambi- 
tion. The order of the Holy Ghost did not 
long remain confined to the ori^nal number 
of a hundred. -Having been conferred indts- luprmti. 
criminately, it speedily incurred the same re- ^"^^ 
proaches and contempt, which had been pre- 
viously lavished on that of St. Michael.' 

A similar increase and prostitution of all the HdiipU. 
dignities or honors of the ct-oWd, milititry as ^^*' 
well as civil, characterized the reign of Henry ogni^a. 
the Third. Gentlemen of tbe bed-chamber, 
esquires, and colonels, were augmented in a 
proportion with tiie other attendants of the 
court '. " Monsieur d'Esse," says Brantome, 
** was made Sot his services in defending Land- 
" recy against the Emperor, a gentleman of 
" th8 bed-chamber to Henry the Second, which 
** was then a great and honorable employ* 
** ment. l^ey served only six months, and 
•• recdred twelve hundred Livres," (or about 
6fly pouadB^) ** of salary'.^ Under his sons, 
when the title was multiplied, ihe Jqspointments 
were ni&beldv 

Tlie estiMighmeat of the Doke of Anjou's omAM 



■ De Thou, »d. via. p. jj »iid 74. TavaooM iUd. " 

» tomt. Let DneU, p. i#o, " » LiNoWi p.i*9- 

■ D i^ToLii. Cap.Fnn. p.iSo. 
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CHAP, account is preserved in the Duke of Nevers's 
V. Memoirs; seems to have been more splendid and 
expenrive, if the comparative value of money 
ijSf. be coDsidered, tbah the household of any prince 
of the family of Bourbon, previous to the late 
Revolution. It must however be recollected 
that be was the King's only brother, and pre- 
1 sumptive heir to the crown. The aggregate 
annual amount of the appointments to all the 
offic«? and attendants, is no less than two 
hundred and sixty-three thousand^ seven hun- 
dred and ten Livres**. It is difBcult to esti- 
mate the relative value of that sum, at the 
distance of near two centuries and a half, in 
English money ; but perhaps we shall not rate 
it too high, when we suppose that it was in 
&ct equal at least to ninety tiiousand pounds 
Sterling at this time. It u extremdiy curious, 
white it &Qvey8 a high idea of the magnifi- 
cence of princes in the age under our review, 
to survey the number of offices, and the salaries 
respectively annexed to each employment. 
Much of the genius and temper of the times, 
may be traced or discovered in them. The 
Didce had no less than one hundred and six 
chamberlains, at six hundred Livres, or about 
twenty-five pounds each ; besides one hundred 
and forty>eight gentlemen of the bed-chamber, 
whose salaries varied, from two hundred, to five 
hundred Livres. There are fifteen almoners, 
seven cbapliuns, as many clerks of the chapel, 

* Abcvt dcnn thoannd ponndt. 
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and one preacher. Their appointments in ge- chap 
neral do not exceed two hundred, to three hun- ■ v. 
dred Livres ; and some fall as low as a hundred ■— y— ^ 
Sous, or fifty pence. To the office- of superin- ijs^. 
tendant of the household, are annexed four 
thousand Livres, or near a hundred and eighty 
pounds. The Duke has sixteen physicians, EDumcra- 
whose salaries gradually diminish, from Bix^<»<^ 
hundred, down to ten Livres. The surgeons 
are eleven in number, and their appointments 
are exactly similar, being each a hundred and 
eighty Livres. There is only one apothecary, 
with four hundred Livres salary. He has for^- 
six valets de chamhre, and forty-one valets of 
the wardrobe, whose salaries are in general 
about two hundred Livres. The first valet has 
eight hundred. It is amusing to see that he 
has five barbers, who receive the same pay as 
the surgeons, except the first, who is termed 
barber in ordinary, and has three hundred 
Livres. Par6, in all his writings, seems to 
consider physicians, surgeons, and barbers, ai 
exercising different branches of the same pro- 
fession of healing. He couples them together, 
and regards them as disciples or followers of 
one common master, Esculapius'. There are 
among the inferior officers, four tapestry 
hangers, and two helpers j clockmakers, em- 
broiderers, and mercers. The council is very 
numerous, but in general, the office seems to 
have beea little more than honoraiy and titu- 

* (Kanct di hr£i p.in. 
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c H A P. lar : the emolument is small. To the chan- 
V- ' cetlor, four thouaand Livres. There are do less 
.ij74-_ than one hundred and eleven secretaries; and 
ii39- the concluding name in the list is the Duke's 
nurse, with a salary of ahout eighteen pounds.' 
However splendid this establishment appears 
on paper, it was far otherwise in reaHty. The 
Duke, in his last will, dated the 8th of June, 
1584, at Chateau Thierry on the Marne, in 
Champagne, owns with concern and expressions 
of the deepest distress, that the greater part of 
his officers and servants were unpaid. He pathe- 
tically and' earnestly recommends them to the 
King his brother's pity or bounty, declaring 
that he is besides indebted to various indivi- 
duals, in a sum not less than one hundred and 
fifty thousand crowns. ' 
(^^.^j^^of A military creation which excited universal 
A Colonel- clamour, white it fully exposed the unbounded 
8^^^^ partiality of Henry the Third towards Epemon, 
try. was the office of Colonel-general of France. 

Henry, unable to induce the Duke of Guise 
to lay down, or to sell on any conditions, 
his post of lord-steward of the household, 
erected a new charge for his favorite. The 
employment of Colonel-general of the iolantty, 
was declared to be henceforward an office, hot 
rf the King, but of the crown of France. Prero- 
gatives, little short of royal, were annexed to it 
The power of filling up, and of naming to all 

' Hem. de Nercn, toLL p. siJ — ^5». 
' lUd. p. «ot«i.fe3. 
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vacant commissious in the infantry without re- c H A p. 
serve, was added to the right of judging defioi- . y' 
tively all causes which respected the life or 1J74— 
honor of the troops, before a tribunal composed 'J*?- 
of his own officers, in which he presided'. It 
may be justly questioned, whether powers so 
vast were ever entrusted to any subject ; and 
they degraded the sovereign who conferred 
them, in the same proportion that they elevated 
the object of his favor. In ijS^, the post of 
grand-master of the ceremonies, unknown be- 
fore that period, was instituted by the same 
Prince'. About two years earlier, he had the Ceremoniii 
weakness, in consequence of a conversation °^ 
which took place between him and the English 
embassadress at Paris, to issue a regulation re* 
^cting the ceremonial of the court. It is a 
curious fact, that the forms observed in ap- 
proaching and serving Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, as well as all her predecessors in Uie 
nxteenth century, were more befitting an ar- 
bitrary monarch, than those used in France. 
Henry, anxious to imitate or exceed the English 
Princess, in exacting marks of submission from 
his courtiers and ministers, published an in- 
junction, specifying in the most minute detail, 
the hours, dress, and formalities, indispensable 
for all who wished to obtain audience, or to 
transact business". They were received with 
disdain, by the nation ; and only served to ren- 

f Vie d' Epemoa, floL i. p. loo— io». De Tkmi, tdL ix. p. aoa. 
(L'ArtdcVerif.aoLi. p>6>J9. 
^ Dt Tbait j'A.a. p.m aai aoi* 
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CHAP, der more contemptible a sovereign, who while 
y* . he was occupied with empty ceremonies, bad 
tsj4— squandered the revenues, diminished the power, 
»j8»- and degraded the majesty of the throne. At 
pe„. the close of the reign of Francis the First, there 
existed no peers in the kingdom, except the 
princes of the royal blood, and the collateral 
descendants of some sovereign houses, who 
were settled in France. The titles of Duke, 
Count, and Marquis, constituted only simple gra- 
dations and ranks of nobility. The first subject 
ever raised to the peerage, was the Constable 
Montmorenci, by Henry the Second. Under 
Charles the Ninth, it became more common : 
his brother, when he elevated to that dig- 
nity, his two minions, Joyeuse and Epernon, 
gave them precedence above every other gen- 
tleman, though of prior creation. ' 
Conitruc- With Fraucis the First, magnificence and 
mjd^ convenience in the style of constructing houses 
buUding. of every description, began to be known anHmg 
the French. The castles of Plessiz les Tours, 
Amboise, and Blois, in which resided princi- 
pally his immediate predecessors, wepe insulated 
and almost inaccessible fastnesses overhanging 
the Loire, more calculated for defence against 
enemies, than becoming the majesty of a great 
bnivove- monarch in time of peace. Chambord and 
^2rf^ Fontainbleau formed the first palaces, properly 
br'Fnodt so denominated, that Europe had beheld beyond 
the Krrt. jjjg j^^^^ gj^^g ^^^ destruction of the Roman 

f MMQoire au Dep6i de Betluuwi cited in the Tifd. de VHop. 
«oLii> Recherche*, p. 94. 

J 5 empire. 
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empite ^ Neither strength nor safety- consti- chap. 
tuted their characteristic : they retained indeed v- 
the moat, and the castellated appearance^ more' i^j^—. 
however in com[)liance with the estabhshed >jS9. 
mode, than from any other cause. Pavilions, 
groves, statues; together with all the orna< 
ments of a softened and cultivated taste, were 
to be found in the residence of Francis. The 
example spread with rapidity, among the great 
nobilty. EcouSn and Chantilly, both con- 
sitructed by the Constable Montmorenci, were 
palaces of pleasure, not fortresses, though they 
still presented a frowning and embattled mien. 
The antient dungeons and turrets, in which 
the gentlemen and Barons had immured them- 
selves during so many ages, began to be 
re-edified on principles of a more splendid, 
or convenient architecture '. We may judge Eieg»nce 
from the description of Meudon, and of St. ofpaUcei. 
Maur des Fosses, (the Villas of the Cardinals of 
Lorrain, and of Du Bellai, in the vicinity of 
Paris,) which are to be found in the epistles of 
L'Hopit^, how great a progress the art of 
embellishing a seat had already made, before 
the middle of the sixteenth century. Planta- 
tions, grottos, terraces, and gardens, adorned 
with antique busts and statues brought from 
Rome, were to be found in the voluptuous re- 
treats of those prelates." 

It is not however by any means to be under- Cuiiaof 
stood, that the nobility in general resembled '^ "^t**- 

Btjr. 
* Bnuu> ToL i. Cip. Praiu p. ajj-^-tj^ 
' La Noue, p. 164— 157< 
" Trad, tie I'Uop. ml. i. p. 17 — 19, aud p.83 — Sj. 

them: 
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CHAP, i^^^ i or that castles in the most literal ac- 
ceptation of the teriD} ceased to be maintained 
and inhabited by the gentry. For a long time 
subsequent to the period under our examina- 
tion, the draw-bridges were regularly raised 
every evening, and only Lowered in the morn- 
ing, with a view to receive the neceBS&ry sup- 
plies of provisions brought by the peasants for 
sale. It became requisite to besiege a refractory 
or rebellious gentleman, who from the battle- 
ments of his castle defied the sovereign himself, 
and often muntained an (^stinate conflict 
against the forces of the crown'. Henry the 
Third appears to have been so convinced of 
the magnitude of the evil, and so desirous of 
stopping or controlling its further progress, 
that in 1 579 he expressly enjoined the commia< 
sioners, who were sent to enquire into abuses 
throughout the provinces, to render it an object 
of their peculiar attention. " You will make 
*' diligent search," says he, •* after those who 
** have fortified, or may hereafter fortify their 
*' houses with ditches, towers, bastions, or other 
'( works, without having obtained our permis- 
*' sion, or that of our predecessors"." How 
numermis were these castles, and embattled or 
castellated mansions, we may judge, when we 
find that in 158S, the Duke ofNevers, who com- 
manded the royal forces, made himself master 
of thirty-fix, only in Lower Foitou, within the 
space of a fow weeks ''. They constituted the 

■ Le Lab. mr Cait. ToLii. p.fci. 
•MaiMiitideNeTer»,vol.L p,6o7. P Ibid. p.87j uicISrj. 
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receptacles and asylums of petty despots, who c H A P. 
insulted the crown, while they plundered the j__J^j 
miserable peasants of the surrounding country. 1^74— 
Dress, which forms perhaps the strongest 'J*s- 
and most interesting feature, by which national Splendor 
manners are characterised, was carried, like 
every other article of expence or taste, to a 
pitch of almost unlimited extravagance under 
Henry the Third. The rapidity and fluctuation 
of fashion, kept pace with the costly nature of 
the materials. Such was the general demand 
for gold and silver stu^ or brocades, that the 
effect was sensibly felt, by the diminution of 
the quantity of specie in circulation throughout 
the kingdom **. In 1571, at the entertainment 
of Nogent, given in honor of the Duchess of 
Bouillon, tlie King, Charles the Ninth, his two 
brothers, and the Duke of Lorrain, were all 
dressed in the same mahoer ; their habits being 
composed of silver stuff, with an embroidery of 
pearls, edged with gold'. *' Formerly," says Ripidit^ 
La Noiie, " it was usual to wear the same dress "f f"''"''^ 
** for a considerable timej but at present we 
" may pronounce, that among the courtiers, 
" their ordinary duration does not exceed three 
" months, for a common suit ; for a more ex. 
*' pensive one, six months ; and among the 
** other nobility, somewhat longer '." ** Such 
" has been the depravity of the age," adds he 
in another place, ** that our pages and lacqueys 

4 L*Art de Terif. vol. ). p.659. 

' HanuK. At Betliune, in tlie Trad, de I'Hop. toI. ii. RedienAe^ 
p.8i. * LaNou^ 9-^H' 
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CHAP." have been habited ia ailver stufis '." Ail 
^* distinctive marks, by which the different orders 

ijj^ of society might be distinguished, seem in a 

'j^9- great measure to have been broken down un- 

i^^^ der Henry the Third. " A cobler," says La 
Noue, ** who has followed arms for a couple of 
** years, will wear a gilt sword, which our ao- 
*' cestors would scruple to have done, unless 
" they had received the honor of knighthood : 
" he will put on silk stockings ; a piece of ele- 
** gance which Henry the Second never knew 
<* during bis whole life "." It is hardly possible 
to mark the progress of luxury, in more ex- 
pressive terms. At the nuptials of the Duke 
of Joyeuse in 1581, when the festivities and 
entertainments lasted seventeen days, during 
which the habits worn were expensive .as well as 
splendid beyond description ; all the noblemen 
and ladies who were invited, changed their dress 
every day, by the King's express command." 

The KM, The hat, decorated with feathers and pre- 
cious stones, worn by Francis the Firat, became 
converted into a bonnet or cap, by Henry 
the Second, and his two successors. Henry 
the Third substituted in its place, the Italian - 
« Toque," or turban ; not only as being an ef- 
feminate ornameol, but with the view of more 
effectually concealing his want of hair*. It 
was composed of velvet, adorned with jeweb, 
and fastened or bound over one ear, leaving 

' La None, p.i6». <• lbid.p.194. 

' Mem. E>our*er.il'Httt. de Fn. p.371. 
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the other exposed, in which hiing a p^arl c H A F. 
or diamond *. When Sully was sent by the .^' 
King of Navarre in 1587, to treat with that 1574— 
infatuated and dissolute prince, he was pre- *s^- 
sented by Villeroy to him, at St. Maur, near 
Paris. " I found him," says Sully, *' in his **«"°f 

1 1 1 1 ■ - 1 111 Henry ihe 

*' closet, a sword by bis side, a short cloak on Third, 
" his shoulders, his little turban on his head; 
** and about his neck, in form of a scarf, was 
*< hung a basket, such as the venders of cheese 
" use, in which tho'e were two or three little 
" dogs, not larger than my fiat '.'* It may be 
curious to oppose to this portrait of Henry the 
Third, the description which a writer of equal 
veracity has left us, of the King of Navarre, 
as he appeared at the memorable interview of 
Plessiz les Tours, in April, 1589. It stands 
singularly contrasted with the preceding pic- 
ture. " He passed the river Loire," says Cayet, 
** at the head of his guards. Of the whole wdoftiw 
** troop, not one, except himself, had either a ^ ** 
** cloak, or a plume. All wore white scarfs. 
*' The King was clothed like a soldiery his 
" doublet worn away over the shoulders, and 
" on the sides, with the perpetual use of a 
" cuirass. His loose breeches were of fiUamot 
" velvet; his cloak, scarlet. He had on a grey 
" hat, ornamented with a large white plum^ 
" and a very handsome medal." *" 



■ L'Art. de Verif. toL i, p. 6j()> 

* Snllf) ToLii p.4S> 

^ ClinB. Novell. v(d.i. p.i8j- 
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CHAP. During the reigns of Francis the Second amf 
^ ^- _ ^ Charles the Ninth, ruffs, curiously plaited^ 
1SJ4— became universally fashionable. Every gentle- 
I5S9- man wore them ; and the men of dress took 
great pains, and passed much time, in adjusting 
them with elegance. '* After the action new 
** Perigueux in 1568, where the Hugonots were 
" defeated," says Brantonie, " the body of 
** their leader, Pierregourde, was discovered : 
" he had on a clean, white shirt ; but above 
*' all a very handsome ruff, most delicately 
" crimped and plaited, as they were then 
** worn'." ■ Soon after his accession, in 1575, 
Henry the Third quitted the mode, of which he 
had previously been extravagantly fond ; and 
Bntdi. adopted in its place tlie little Italian bands or 
Ew^ii^ collars, turned down on the neck^ How 
general was the use of ear-rings among the 
men, we may collect from lyAubign^ } who 
says that when the Hugonots in 1568, made a 
collection for paying the German auxiliaiy 
army, the pages and lacqueys tore their pen- 
dants out of their ears, in their anxiety to con- 
tribute towards the general supply'. Heniy 
the TUrd himself usually wore ear-rings ; and 
among the many marks of indecent or un- 
manly fondness, with which he bewailed the 
death of Quetus, one of his minions, killed in 
It duel, he took out of that favorite's ears the 



' Bnmt. Tol. It. Cap. Fr«n. p. 194. . 

Meni. pour ler. a 1'IIitt. de Fra. p.5i)> 
■ D'Alb.HWt.Geit.vol.i. p.ail. 
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pendants which fae bad previously fixed in them chap. 
with his own hands. ' . ^' ^ , 

Gold chains formed rather an honorary mark is74— 
of distinction, than an ordinary appendage of q Ji''' 
dress. Sovereigns and great personages often chunt. 
conferred them for eminent services, or pre- 
sented them to embassadors and foreign mi- 
nisters. It was accounted a display of magni- 
ficence in the famous Constable of Bourbon, 
which excited the envy of Francis the First ; 
that at the ceremony of his son'e baptism, to 
which the King was invited, Bourbon had fi^e 
hundred gentlemen his retainers present, every 
one of whom wore a triple chain of gold round 
his neck' . The Swiss deputies, twenty-six in 
number, whccame to Paris in 1583, to renew 
the stipendiary treaty with the Crown of 
France, received from Henry the Third, before 
their departure, each a gold collar, valued at 
two hundred and fifty crowns'. In 1568,'LoMis, Honomry 
Prince of Cond6, delighted with the valor of""*^ 
Schomberg, who had attacked and dislodged 
some of the Italian soldiery in the service of 
Charles the Ninth ; and unable otherwise to 
express his sense of the courage displayed in 
the action, put r6und the neck of Schomberg^ 
at the head of the army, a gold chain worth a 
hundred crowns'. It is nevertheless evident 
that so honourable a testimony of merit, or 

' Hm-pooricr. alUbt. d«Pn.p.9>. Mehi. de Never*) t^ i. 
j).i7i. ■ BmiLToLL Cap.£tmi. )i.i4j. 

^ Buabeq. letter it, p.74. 
' D'Agb. Hin. 0iiir> T(d.t p.»8 and 339. 
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CHAP, mark of digtinction, was sometimes prostituted 
. ^ and degraded, by conferring it on improper sub- 

IJ74— jecto. We find Henry the Second, at the peace 
"*■► <rf Cateau, made between France and Spain in 
^559* presenting to the baSoon of Philip the 
Second, a gold chain of considerable value. ^ 
- In a court so voluptuous as that of Cathe> 
Art*<f rine of Medicis, where pleasure was usually 
iiixuiT. rendered the veil or vehicle of policy, it may 
be naturally supposed, that all the arts of luxury 
and elegance had made a progress not leas uni. 
versal among the females, than in the other 
sex. Marriage portions, before the extinction 
of the family of Valois, were already increased 
Among the opulent p»t of the inhabitants of 
Paris, to such a point, that a young woman 
was not esteemed an object of interested atten* . 
tion, unless she possessed at least from four 
hundred, to five hundred pounds sterling in 
ready money, and full twenty pounds of annual 
rent. This fact would appear incrediUe, or at 
least exa^erated, if it was not asserted as noto* 
rious and incontrovertible, by a contemporary 
author of credit '. We may trace in Brantome, 
who had passed his life in the court of the three 
last Princes of Valois, the gradual refinement, 
progressive expence, aad augmenting profusion 
of ornament, by which the ladies were dis- 
titiguished. Margaret, Queen of Navarre, a 
Princess eminent for the beauty of her person, 
ia. mach as for the depravity and libertinism of . 

k Beam. vd.u. 09. Ebu. p.993. 
* S1t7RHe1up.nd.iii. p-igS, 199. 
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her maaaers, influeaced greatly by her example, char 
on the dress and modes of the period. We find ^- 
her attired or decorated with almost all the 1174— 
attributes and accompaniments of modern co- ^s^f- 
quetry. False hair, masks, paint, both red and ,, *^' 
white; fans, black velvet shoes, white slippers 
jtoiotad at the toe, hair powder, feathers, crape, 
white silk stockings, ear-rings, pearls, tooth 
powder, and a variety of subservient articles 
composing her toilet, leave us no room to doubt 
of the magnificence of her appearance". Many 
of these decorations had been recently intro- 
duced into France, from Venice and other cities 
of Italy. As early as 1574, we find Jlobert Mode*. 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, who well knew all 
the foibles and weaknesses of his royal mistress, 
dispatching a gentleman of his household to 
Paris, in order to bring over false hair and 
edgings of the newest fashion, for Elizabeth". 
That capital began already to be regarded as 
the arbitress of taste and mode. 

Masks for the concealment of the face, be- uaA*. 
came universal among ladies of every rank, 
tinder the reign of Charles the Ninth : they 
were particularly worn while travelling, in order 
to prevent the injuries infticted by the air and 
lUB ". Margaret of Valois, on her two jour. 

* (Ea*MtdBSt.G«ki*,|».io8. Bnm.ToLL DaiDe*aU.p.3go 
— 3lit aiKl396— 399; and vol ii. Dune* Gal. p-iji U)dp.ij9. 
Vte de Muf . dc ViL p, 136 and 343 ud 1S4. Le Lib. nir Cut 
nd.iu. P-407. CEuvret de Rantardt torn. tiu. In, L p-io, ii. 
(Eune* de ^rit P-739— 741. 

' Le Lib. fiir CaM. voLiiL p.407. 

* Vie de Mu^iie: dc Val. p.a36 ud p-343. 
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CHAP, neys to Spa, and to Nerac, the first of vbich 

V- she performed in 1 577, and the last id i 583, is 

IS74— constantly masqued ^ When Henry, Duke of 

1589. Guise, arrived at Paris in 1588, a young lady; 

seated in a shop, in one of the principal 

streets through which he passed, attended by 

crowds of people ; lowering her masque, said 

to him, " Good Prince, since thou ut here, 

fottini. «« we are all saved'' ." Sattin was principally 
used in the dresses of persons of quality of 
both sexes, or still more frequently, velvet. 
Charles the Ninth, his brothers, and the King 
of Navarre, were all habited, at the nuptials 
of Margaret of Valois in 1572, in uniforms of 
pale yellow sattin, covered with embroidery 
in relief, enriched with pearls and precious 
stones ^ Some estimate of the enormous ex- 
pence of female dresses in that age, may be 
formed from the Queen of Navarre's memoirs, 
where she informs us that she presented one 
of her gowns to the Countess of Lalain, at 
Mons in Hainault. " It was," says she, ** of 
** black sattin, covered wiUi embroidery, which 
** had cost from four, to five hundred crowns':" 
a sum almost incredible, if we consider the 
relative value of money ; and jnuch exceeding 
the most costly gown worn by Queens or 
Princesses, in the present time. 
Female The petticoat was made very long, so as to 

*«^ conceal the feet entirely in walking : but as a 

P Mem. de Htfgne; p.44Mid p.119. 

f Mem. pour wr. a I'Hiit. de Fn. p. 144. 

' Vie de Marg. p.8j. 

• Tie dc Marg. p.144. Mem. de Mais- p.ijS- 
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sort of compensation for this apparent mark of c H A P. 
female modesty, the ladies displayed their . ^' 
necks in an immoderate degree. To Margaret 1574— 
of Valois, was likewise due the introduction ^i'9- 
of the mode : she even coatioued to expose 
that part of her person, at a period of life 
when it was no longer calculated to excite ad- 
miration or desire, in de6ance even of the adtno- 
nitions and reprehensions levelled at her from 
the pulpit' . It excites entertainment to know 
that inventions for increasing the size of the 
female figure behind, as well as for augmenting 
it before ; both of which practices have been 
renewed in the present' age; were common 
unider the last princes of Vatois. As eaiiy as 
1563, treatises were written, and satires com- 
posed, on the '* Basquines," and ** Vertu- 
galles ;" liie two articles of dress destined to 
Uie above-mentioned purposes. They were 
not without reason considered as being subser- 
vient to, and productive of great depravity of 
manners; particularly, from the concealment 
which they aflbrded to pregnancy. In 1579, 
under Henry the Third, the use of them had 
become so general, tliat they were commonly 
called by the name of the part which tbey 
covered, or protected. Ladies, before they 
went out, were accustomed, says a contem- 
porary writer, to ca\\ to their maid-servanty 
" Apportez raoi mon cuL** " 

* V>« de Vbtg. p.401. 

* BiUioth. Exotini p. S07. H. Btienn^ Diilcgoet, p.aosi aoj* 
Sujn Meup. vol.iL p-3ii,st^ 
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With a viev to .increase their height, an ob- 
ject which haa alvays deeply interested the sex, 
short women used a sort of pattins composed of 
cork ; which, if we may judge by Brantome's 
account, were equally cumbrous and destitute 
of grace. However extraordinary or incredible 
it appears to us, be repeatedly asserts that 
these pattins raised the person who wore 
them, near twelve inches from the ground \ 
Perhaps however, poeterity may 6nd equal 
difficulty in believing that during many years 
^f the reign of Geoige the Third, young and 
beautiful females of the bigheit rank, who led 
the mode, and were the arbitreflses of fashion, 
wore head dresses composed of powder, po- 
matum, pins, gauze, and lace, nearly a fbot 
and a half high } ontamented, or as we shotdd 
DOW think, deformed by extxaneous appendages 
of various kin(fe, from the number of whkfa, 
even coarse v^table produotions were not 
excluded. Margaret oi Valois, when attired in 
1579, could' hardly have speared to us more 
grotesque, than Uie late Duchess of Devon- 
shire, one of the most charming women of tbe 
latf centiu-y, would seem to our eyes, if ake 
could be presented bdbre us, as she wia de- 
corated for Ranetaugb in 1779, two hundred 
years after the Queen of Navarre. Suoh, and 
BO inconceivable are the transmutations of 
female dress in different ages; and so truly 
did Ovid observe that 

« Put miniKM CM qaa pucUk mim." 

* Bniit.vd,i. OurtejGal. p-sSi iiul'p.396— J99. 
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We feel no little surprize, and Gome degree c H A p- 
of ridicule, at reading in so grave an author as ^- 

Ambrose Par6, at least twenty different re- ,j,^ 

ceipta or prescriptiona, for making white paint, fs^ 
and rouge. The tiUe of the chapter, in which 
he discloses and details the; modes of painting 
the female face, without injury to the health, 
is denominated, ** Des Fards, pour decorer 
et embeilir la Pace des Femroes '." He 
divides them into distinct species, applicable 
to various purposes ; and the finest lady of the 
present age, might probably find some valuable 
hints, or make some important accession to 
her knowledge on this delicate subject, by 
consulting Par^, who wrote considerably more 
than two centuries ago. 

Mourning began already to be rendered liiaunui^. 
susceptible of ornament and elegance, under 
Henry the Third. Widows never appeared in 
any dress, except white or black ; while their 
petticoats and stockings were scrupulously con- 
fined to grey, violet, and blue. Precious stones 
Could only be worn by them on their fingers, 
and on tb^r girdles j but .they might without 
violation of propriety, substitute pearls on the 
neck and arms'. Females of distinction were 
accuatomed to wear pendants in their ears, 
made in the shape of human skulls. We find 
a sonnet of Deq>ortes, addressed to Mademm- 
eelle de Chateauneuf, the celebrated mistress 
of Henry the Third, on her appearing with 



' (Btnrei de Fir£, p.739. 

* Brut voU it Vfanm OsU f- 131 and 134. 
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CHAP, these funereal orDuneats '. Small ebony, or 
y - ivory skulls, strung as a chaplet, and hanging 

jjj^ at their waists, were likewise commonly worn 

ts^ by ladies, not only, as it seems, for the toss 
of their husbands, but for the death of their 

Rofai lovers ". The mourning of the kings of 

"*'™'"°*' France, was always vicdet. In 1 584, contrary 
to received custom, Henry the Third put oii 
black, in order to express his concern for the 
decease of his brother, the Duke of Anjou': 
but he only appeared in violet, when he accom- 
panied the funeral procession of his mother 
Catherine, four years afterwuds, at Blois''. 
It forms a circumstance not unworthy of atten- 
tion, as it characterizes the age, that green 
was regarded as the colour of mouroing for 
fools or lunatics. No sooner was intelligence 
pf Henry the lliird's death, in consequence 
of the wound which he had received from 
Clement, divulged at Paris, on the second 
of August, 1589, than the people universally 
put on green, in derision. The Duchess of 
Montpensier distributed scarfs of the same 
colour, to all the principal adherents 'of ** the 
League.** * 

VoaanW Funerals were, commonly solemnized with 
great magnificence. We find Elizabeth, Queen 
of England, though a Protestant, performing 
a service for Charles the Ninth, in 1 574, with 
the utmost pomp, in the cathedral of St. Paul, 

^ ■ CEnrre* de DttpOTtai p.430. ^ BnoUvi^i. p.I4g. 

* Bwbe^iu, letter 3S. p. 103. * Clinm.Nov.ToI.i.p.iM. 
' Mem. pour. «er. « I'IDm. deFn. p-iS;. 
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at London: all the great nobility attended; chap. 
the banner of France was displayed, and the ^ J' ^ 
Bishop of Hereford made the funeral oration. 1^74— 
It is to be presumed, that he took care to ^s*9' 
omit any mention of, or allusion to, the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, which had taken place 
only two years before; and on receiving the in- 
telligence of which atrocious act, the English 
Princeea had manifested the deepest concern, 
as well as abhorrence. ' 

The luxury of the tMe kept pace with the i^amrot 
•legance of dress, if it did not even exceed the 
latter, during the period before us; and it is 
highly probable that the cookery of France, was 
much more delicate than that of England, or of 
the northern nations. We find mention made 
in Brantome, of many culinary articles as being 
common, which were certainly unknown among 
the English, under Elizabeth. The most ex. 
quisite sauces, meats, and vegetables, seem to 
have been served at the tables of the great, 
in the utmost profusion. Sallads, artichokes, v^etabin. 
aspart^us, moretles, truffles, and various other ■ 
delicacies, continually occur in the pages of 
that author '. The Chancellor I'Hopital, when 
enumerating the productions of his farm and 
garden, situate at Vignai near Estampes, be- 
tween Paris and Orleans, includes among them, 
beans, peas, and turnips ". Orange trees had 
been brought from the Levant, and were 

f De Thou) Tol.m p. 66uid 6j. 

■ Branc voL L DaniM OtL p. liS — 170. 

^ Trad, de I'Uop. joLi, Spurn, p. to^. 
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CHAP, yuecenfullj cultivated by the Constable <^ 

y ^' ^ , Bourbon, before 1514, in his gardeos at 
tju— Moulios in the Bourbonnais '. The entertain- 
ijS9- ments, as well as the deserts, given by the 
«* Vtdame" oS Chartres, to Edward the Sixth 
and his courts when he was sent over as embas- 
sador from Henry the Second in 1551, were S^t 
more splendid and costly than had ever been 

Butquet*. seen b^ore in London ^, On the 16th of Ja- 
nuary, 1580, Cardinal Birague received Henr^ 
the Third, bis Queen, together with Catherine 
of Sfedicis, attended by a great train of n oble' 
men and ladies, in the gallery of his house at 
Paris. A coUatioo was there served upon tiro 
long tables, consisting of between eleven and ' 
twelve hundred dishes, composed of confee* 
tionary and dried sweetmeats of various kinds^ 
constructed in the form of castles, pyramids^ 
or other elegant figures'. The original esti- 
mate of the sum, requisite for maintaining the 
table of the same Prince, when only Duke of 
Anjou, and commander in chief of the royal 
forces before Rochelle in 1573, exceeded two 
thousand pounds a-month. Marshal Tavannes 
reduced it however to about four hundred " 
Even the latter allowance must be considered 
as very ample in that age. Ronsard, enume* 
rating the fruits common at the tables of the 

Fniitt. opulent, speaks of peaches, mulberries, apricoti^ 

I Tnd. delllop. vol. ii. p-aS*. 
. ^ Bnm. ToL iv. Cap. Fran. p. 341. 

* Hem. pour kt. a llUft. da Fix. p. III. 
■ Tvnaam, p. 448. 

pein. 
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pear% quinces, rasberries, cherries, muI straw- chap. 
berries ". Few of these delicacies were known, ^ J[^ 
or produced among the English, before the 1J74— 
reign of James the First ; a period later by iJ^ 
near half a century. 

We may see in Buabequius, the diurnal con-r Styk »>d 
sumption of Don Antonio, titular King of For- ^^'^ 
tugal, in 1583, when residing at Riiel, not far 
from Paris. ** He consumes," says that au- 
thor, ** every day, the fourth part of an ox, two 
" sheep, and a hundred and fifty loaves." It 
is to be (^served that Antonio was then sink- 
ing fast into poverty and oblivion *. The Swiss 
embassadors, who came to ratify the treaty 
made between the Helvetic Union and Henry __ 
the Third, received daily from the corporation 
of Paris, thirteen Mentz ham pasties, thirty 
quarts of red and white wine, together with 
forty wax torches". The usual hour of sitting Hour* of 
down to dinner, was eleven o'clock, under dinner. 
Charles the Ninth. Catherine of Mediciii, in a 
long letter addressed by her to that young 
Prince in 1563, which composition fof-cibly dis- 
plays the enlargement of her mind, as well as 
her knowledge of the arts of reigning; strongly 
exhorts her son never to dine at a later hour". 
It is a circumstance worthy of remark, and not 
easily explained, that Francis of Montmorencij 
eldest son of the first Constable of that name, 
when he was taken prisoner by the Spaniards, 
and confined at Lisle in 1557 ; writes to his 

" (BnTKidelUiiiardinm.viii- p.j8. 

o Buibeq htter 10. p.i»> ' L'Etoil^ p. 61. 

4 Le L«b. tur. Cut. vol. U. p.45i. 

father. 
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CHAP. fiiUier, informing him, that *' bis own daily 

^- ** expences smouDted to three half crown» 

isj4^ " a-day, as every article of life cost at least 

•J*?- ** double the price paid for them in France'." 

ffimpUaty Xhe Chancellor I'Hopital alone, among the 

^^ *^ great officers of state, appears to have adhered 
to the primitive simplicity of earlier times, in 
the article of bis table. Brantome, who had 
dined with him, expressly says, that only boiled 
meat was served at it, according to his regular 
custom'. That exemplary magistrate, who emu- 
lated the poetic fame of Hotace, equally imi- 
tated the frugality of the Roman poet. It 
was always customary to present water to the 
guests, to wash their hands, before they sat 
down to table, and again at their rising from it. * 

Funiitnre. Magnificence in furniture seems to have been 
totally unknown among the French, before the 
reign of Henry the Second. Marshal St. Andr^, 
a voluptuous and dissolute nobleman, who ac- 
quired an immense property from the favor of 
that monarch, exhibited the first example of 
rich furniture, at bis castle of Valeri. It was 
said to exceed in beauty, any thing of the same 
nature to be found in the royal palaces. Per- 
sian carpets wrought with gold, and tapestries 
of exquisite workmanship, were among the 
ornamental pieces. He was denominated the 
Lucullus of France, tliough the French com- 

' Dep4t de Belhune, N' 8673, cited in the Trad, de rHon.vol.ii. 
Recherchei, p. loS. 

• Braxit. vol.iL Cap. Fran. p. 80. 

' IWd. p. 183. Le Ub. sur Ci«. vol. u. p. joj. 

mander 
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mtnder fell iar below the Roman general in c H A P. 
military renown, and could only boast of re* ^• 
sembling him in his vices. Francis the First 1^74— 
possessed two suits of tapestry, then regarded '3^9- 
'm the most superb in Europe, and both were of 'P*""^ 
Flemish aaanufacture. One suit, which reprff- 
aented *' the continence of Scipio," on great 
fesdvals was ' used for decorating the principal 
halls of bis palace. ^ It cost," adds Bran- 
tome, ** eleven thousand crowns at that time : 
" at present, I have bneoB aaaiired it could not 
« be procured for twenty-five tbous&nd, it 
being entirely composed of gold and silk ". 
The second suit was likewiae historical; but, 
the subject being taken from Holy Scripture, it 
was a^^opriat^d to the royal chapel. As a Their 
proof bow much more universally oonunercc '^^ 
ha4 diffused wealth and all the arts ct' luimry, 
among the Italians of the same period ; Bran- 
tofue ovrm that in the house of a private banker 
^t Genoa, he ha/d &e«n piece of tapestry, 
representing the exploits o^ Achilles before 
Troy, scarcely inferior in any respect to those 
possessed by Francis. It was v^ucd by the 
owner, at tlte som of fifteen thousand crowns '. 
Margaret of Valois, in lier Memoirs, de- 
scribes the tapestries and the furniture* with 
which poo Johf] of Austria fiO^d up the apart- 
ments occupied by her while she remained at 
.Ntuvur, in J577, a» infinitely more costly than 
any that sht: bad «ver beheld in France. The 

" 9mt. voL it Cap. Fran, p-ajt. 
' Ibid. p.*7i aad s7». 

. « Tfit. ly. X tapestry 
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CHAP, tapestry wu compoied of velvet or sattin* 
Jl oroamented with columns,* woven in embroi- 
,j,4_ dery of gold and silver. A Turkish Basha^r, 
ij*»- whose sons Don John had made prisiHien at 
the victory of Lepanto, six yean befiHV, and 
whom he had restored without ransom to their 
Ather, presented him with the materials. He 
caused them to be made up at Milan, a city 
in which were found the most expert workman 
of Europe, in that branch of luxury." ' 
■CoamoiAf It was a commoQ practice to take down and 
tacBOfti remove the principal tapestries of the crown^ 
„i.^* T! as often as the sovereign changed his reat" 
■»>A*'- dence, for the purpose of hanging them oa 
the walls of the chief apartments of the pa- 
lace. At the precise moment of time wbea 
the Duke of Guise was assassinated at Blois, 
a workman was occupied in unhooking i^d 
taking down the hangings of the room, in 
order to transport them to Clery near OrleaM, 
whither the King intended to transfer hia 
residence. A piece of the tapestry was by 
Henry's command, laid over the dead body *: 
HiBgin^ We may judge of the value and splendor of the 
hangings used on great occasions, in the pa- 
laces of noblemen of high rank, by the descrip* 
tion of that suit which was put up in the hall of 
the Const^le Montmorenci's bouse at Paris, in 
1567, when he lay in state after his decease. 
It was composed of crimson velvet, bordered 
with pearls, mixed with embroidery of gcOA 



\ Cbran. Nov.- wL i. f. 109. 
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thread. The floor was covered with Turkejr chap. 
carpets : in the middle stood a Catafidque or ^^^', 
bed of state, over which was spread a quilt of JJ74— 
thirty yards square, made of cloth of gold, iJ<9> 
edged with ermine, and surmounted with a - 
canopy of the same costly materialB. The 
benches, pillows, and cushions, were all co- 
vered with gold tissue or brocade*. That Ltuvria 
great luxury in furnishing the castles of pre. ^'^^ 
lates and bishops, had displayed itself, even in gnuec- 
provinces very remote from the capital, before '' 
the close of Heniy the Second's reign ; may 
be clearly inferred firom the terms in which 
X>*Hopital mentions the reception and enter- 
tainment given to Margaret, Duchess of Savoy, 
daughter of Francis the First, in 1559, at Rou- 
sillon in Dauphin^ She was then on her way 
from Paris to Turin. The mansion belonged to 
the Cardinal of Toumon, a magnificent prelate, 
one of the patrons of Rabelais, and a protector 
of pcdite letters. He was absent at Rome, but 
the honors were performed by his brother. 
** Our tables," says L'Uopttal, *' were splen- 
*^ didly served, and delicious wines were pour- 
<* ed intp' vases of gold and silver. Nothing 
** could equal the beauty of the linen, the fur- 
■* Qiture, and the number of rich carpets from 
** Sidon and the coast of Asia Minor." " 

It is curious to remark that with all their wtatjd 
magnificence, the nobility of France in that dnnftnw 
agv hy 00 means possessed the virtue of dean- 

* C*I^a>rCHt.^ol.a. |i. 501 nd 503. 
^ Tnd.^l'Hop.i«L£. £pitniyp.itS. 

X 4 liness 
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CHAP, tijiess ill theit dwelljngsi La Nbue severaly re- 

y_ , ^\_r proflches them with this characteristic defecTt j 
tj;4^ an impQtatitHi to which they seem as liable in- 
''•^ the nineteenth, as they were in the sixteenth 
eenturj. ** No sooner," says he, *' has a gen^ 
" tleman constructed a house, than he must of- 
** necessity fbrniah it with tapestries from Flan- 
" ders, and beds from Milin." — « But when 
" we tee how neatly, and at how soiall an ex-, 
** pence, the houses of simple citizens and mer- 
" chants are fitted up, the ndiles ought to be 
** ashamed to keep their roemt so filthy %" 

P>*t*> Klver plate began to be in commoa use amon^ 
the higher orders of society. At the departurs 
of the English embassador from i^ris, in ts^S* 
who had brought to Henry the Third, the order 
of the garter, from Elizabeth [ the plate pre* 
sented to him by the King, whs ektiosatedatire 
hundred pounds value ". Otoe hundred crowns a 
day had been allAwed him during hfs rasidenc* 
In tbe metropolis, for the support^ his hovs*^ 
hoiA. His stay did not however ex<!eed'tbnee 
weeks '. The collation given by CardiiuA Bi- 
ragoe lo Heniy in 1 580, of which meation has 
hlready been made, Was not served up in plate, 

Forcdtiii. bot in the Italian porcelain of Faenaa, which 
was exceedingly beautiful. A singular circum- 
stance not to be omitted Js, that the greiiter 
part of the dishes, amounting to above eleven 
hundred in ntHnber, were broken iti ptecet by 

e L» Now, p. 167 2ad 168. 

* BuAe<).l«tn-48. p.a3j. . . ' Ihid.te«n46 •iid4l> 

the 
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the pages and lacqueys in aUendar)Ce^ Under c H AP. 
the same reign, it appears that the use of ^aia ^' 
mt meals, became coinmon among peraooa of ij;^— 
cohdifioB. Roasard, in one of hia pdetioal >J<«* 
eompositions, entitled ** Le Verre,*' lavishes 
the warmest encomiumE on the Introduction of 
an article, at once to elegvit and so delicate/ 
He peculiarly praises their substitution in ths 
place of those massy g<^lats of gold and aHvar, 
which were anteced«tt)y in general ysc at the 
tiUiles of the great. * ' ' 

Notwithstanding the ougoificonce displayed ?^^ '. 
by the nobility on particular occasions, and the conad. 
•Btentatious parade of wealth or grandeur, it is *■<='• 
eertatn that genenl comfort 01 ooHveniencc 
, were unknown. AlMost all those inventions 
ef domestic ease and enjoyment, so familiw 
in the present age, and so universally difihsed^ 
did not then exist, even in the palaces of 
princes. Chairs were scarcely known ; only chw*. 
co^Ts or benc^s being found in the houses c^ 
the most elevated or wealthy individuals. Wa 
find no better furniture in the Queen-mother's 
chamber at Bourdeuix, in 1566; or in the 
royal apartments of the Louvre itself, in i j^a, 
six years later ^ Brantome seldom, if ever, 
mentions any other kind of seats, except chests*. 
Under Henry the Third, arm ch«rs were in- 
vented, but dieir use w>8 confined to 4^e court, 

f Hem. poor Mr. « YWitt. de Fn. p.iis tnd iij. 
■ <BuiTM de Rotuard, ad Bonge Riit^ P-i3^— ij^ 
^ finatome, voL ii. Cap. Fnn. p. 100. Memwrft (^ M*^* d« 
Vilout p. J?. 
> BnnL ToL i. DaHwt Gal.p.173. 

X 3 and 
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CHAP. M>^ almoflt to the sovereign *. In the enume- 
V. ' ration of the pieces of furniture exposed at the 

\jj\^~' ceremony of the Con^Uhle of MoDtmorenci's 
«ii9* funeral, we find only one chair, covered with 
velvet, which was that belonging to the de- 
ceased, in which he was used to sit at table'. So 
valuable indeed was furniture considered, that 
kings themselves constantly removed it from 
one palace to another, or inhabited apartments 
almost destitute of any convenience. In 1584, 
Catherine of Medicis finding her son the Duke 
of Anjou, in a hopeless state of health, at Cha- 
teau Thierry upon the river Matne, stripped 
the castle of its most costly moveables, which 
she <^uBed to be put into boats, and transport- 
ed to Paris by water. She executed this act, 
which appears to us so indecent, on the first of 
June ; and the duke expired nine days after* 
wards*. It would however seem to be evident, 
fr^m a comparison of all the accounts lefr us by 
contemporary writers, tliat furniture in the six- 
teenth century, was principally[comprised under 
the three articles of tapestry, beds, and carpets: 
it is likewise to be observed, that of these, 
none were fabricated by the French themselves. 
Milan furnished the beds ; Flanders provided 

"^ ^""^ the hangings, long known by the name of 

*^ Arras, the city where they were manufactured; 

and the carpets were imported from the Levant 
We fiqd that on the decease of great per. 

' Alt. ae Terif. toL i. p.e^g. 

< Le Lib. lor Cait. toI. n. p. lo^ 

* HcBu pour MT » lUiK. deFn. p-i;;. 

sonages. 
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tonages, the tapestries were usually taken down, chap. 
as a mark of sorrow or mourniDg. In 1589, V. 
Henry the Third, in order to express the depth tsn~ 
of his affliction for bis mother's loss, caused iji^ 
the walls of all the apartments of state at Blois, 
to be painted black, on which were depictured 
tears". We must admit that though a ianci- 
ful, they formed an elegant allusion to the ex- 
pressions of grief. 

Carriages, an essential component of modem Cinuga^ 
luxury, were unknown in France at the end of 
Henry the Second's reign, in 1559 } but we see 
them mentitmed almost immediately afterwards. 
Christina, Princess of Denmark, Duchess of 
Lomun, who attended the ceremony of Charles 
the Ninth's inaugeration in 1 561, at Rheiros, is 
one of the first persons stated to have been 
drawn in a coach. Brantome describes the ComIim, 
vehicle accurately, as an eye-witness. " It 
'* was," says he, '* very magnificent, and en- 
** tirdy covered with black velvet, on account 
« of her widowhood. Four white Turkish 
** horses drew it, 'the most beautiful that could 
** be chosen, and harnessed all four abreast, 
** like a triumphal chariot. The Duchess was ** 
** at one of the doors, habited in a gown of 
** black velvet; but her bead was superbly 
■* dressed in white. At the other door, sat 
** one of her daughters "." It may form matter 
of doubt, whether at that time, Catherine of 
Medicis herself possessed any coach, i^o- 

" Dt Tlnnr ToL X. p. j«j. 

* &Bat>T9L& Daroe* Qd. p.tij. 

X 4 tome 
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H A P. ^'^"^ expressly asserts that they did not eiiat 
V. under her husband's reign % Before 1573* 

"^^^rTT^ they were however become so common,' that 
jitf. Sir Francis Walsingham returned from Fontain- 
bleau to Paris, on his way back to England, in a 
chariot of Charles the Ninth, which the King 
had ordered for him, as a mark of attention 
shewn to EUzabeth's embassadors la the fol- 
lowing year, coaches are mentioned as consti* 
tuting the ordinary conveyance of the Queen- 
mother; and in 1575, in order to . prevent the 
escape of the Duke of Alenson and the King of 
Navarre, they were transported in carriages 
from Lyons, across a great part of France, to 
Ktieiros. ' 

Ciuriat*. Nearly about the same period, Maj|;aret» 
Queen of Navarre, describes her chariot, as 
*' gilt on the outside, and the inside lined with a 

Thdren- " yellow velvet, edged with silver '." Towards 

*"**• the close of Henry the Third's reign, persons, 
of eminence all over the kingdom, travelled m 
carriages. Chiverny in 1588 talks of his coach, 
as forming part of his establishment'. They, 
were become so general in the metropolis be- 
fore 1589, that as we learn from a contempt* 
rary writer, citizens oi' rank and consideration 
kept one, or eyen two coaches, for their owu 
use ". The first president of the parliament o( 

■> Brant, vd. iL Damei Gal. Cap. Etnog. p. iSB. 

* Letter of Cidicnin of Mtdkiii dated tbe iflii Apcfl, 9373, i» 
Le Lab. nir Cut. voL iii. p. 33a. 

' Lc Lab. nu- Cait. vol. iii. p. 400. Sidlji vol. i. p, 15. 

* ViedeHarg. p.144. Mem.de Mu^. p.49. 

* CluvenieyiMein. Tol.i. p.114. 
" Satyie Mcnipi vcd. iii. p, 199- 

Toulouse, 
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Touldiue, Duranti, was returaing in bis coacb, c h A Pi 
through the atreeta of the city, to his house, in y * 
January, 1589, when he was attacked, and at 1574^. 
length murdered by the populace. ' ^^ 

Utters continued notwithstanding to be long iJttn. 
used by persons of both sexes, as the most com- 
modious and indulgent mode of conveyance. 
They were usually borne by miiles''. Henry 
the Utird, on his return through Savoy across 
the Alps, in 1 574, though then in the flower of 
youth, yet was carried in ** s glazed litter j" 
while Emanuel JHiiHbert, Duke of Savoy, a 
martial prince accustomed to &tigue, proceed- 
ed on h(H3ebaak at the head of bis bt>ops\ 
Coaches were not only unwieldy, but rough ;; 
and independant of the omameots used to de- 
corate them, the carts of the present age may 
safely be pronouqoed a far more agreeable 
vehicle. When Margaret, Queen of Na^urie, Damp. 
nndertDok her celebrated political jouroey to (»" °f tbe 
Spa, in 1577, die preferred a litter, and sent Ki^wl 
ber attendants in coaches or chariots ; for she iitt«r. 
uses the term indifferently in her memoirs. Her 
description of the cavalcade, is equally enter- 
tuning and curiona. ** I went," says she, " in 
*!* a litter constructed with pillars, and lined 
** with scarlet Spanish velvet, embroidered ' 
" with gold and ulk. Tlie litter was entirely 
« glazed*," — *' It was fi>IIowed 1:^ those of ihe 
** Princess of la Roche sur Yome, and of Ma- 
*'■ dame de Tonmon ; by ten youi^ ladies on 

■ DeTbouiToI. z. p.;67. 
. » BraiLvriii. Cap. Frin. P.M4. 

s De Tbou, vd. 7. p. ij]. • H«i. dcflbrg. p.fSJ 

' " borse- 
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CHAP.** horseback, with their governesBes ; and hy sue 
^ ^ - ** coaches or chariots, in which went the re- 
,j;^_ ** maining ladies together with female attea- 
15*9^ « dants.** 

Iftne*. There occurs scarcely an j circumstance which 
excites more aatonidiBient} than the eDormoua 
prices paid for horses, particularly for chargers, 
during the period under our review. Thejr 
appear to have been chiefly reserved for war, or 

HuIh. ^'^'' P^>^de. Mules were used on ordinary occa* 
sions, even by sovereigns. Ladies commoDly 
rode a small breed of horses, deoominated 
baqueneys'. Francis the First maintained an 
establishment of twelve mules, for his own im- 
mediate use. When the Cardinal of Ix>rraiB re- 
paired to Brussels in 1559, for the purpose of 
ratifying the peace concluded ' between th« 
crowns of France and Spain ; he took with him 
thirty sumpter mules, covered with crimson 
velvet, on which were embroidered his arms 
and Cardinal's hat, in gold or silver^ The 
joint establishment of Charles the Ninth and 
Henry the Third, when only Dukes of Orleans 
and of Angouleme, during their childhood, c<w- 
sl«ted of six mules, four little haquedeys for 
their own mounting, with six nags for their 

ft^gnnot esquires'. •* I perfectly remember, as a boy," 

'""^* adds Brantome, " that Margaret, sister of 
" Francis the Rrst, that great Queen of Na- 
M varre, kept only three sumpter mules, and 
** six for her two litters. She had, it is true, 

* Tie de Mug. p.K,i nd vn, 

' Bmu. ToLL Cap, Fnn. p.iu. - * li»<L p*«3. 

" Ibid. VoL ii. O^ Btru^ p. tut • 

** three 
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** three or four ** chariots" for her females, chap. 
•* At present, neither men nor women are con- ^ .-3'._j 
** tent with so am^I a number^" Noblemen, isi*^ 
general officers, and magistrates, when riding 'J^ 
out for pleasure or business, were mounted 
upon mules'. In 1581, the price of a coni^ 
mon animal of that species, was, it seems, 
about forty-five crowns ^ Montaigne had pur- 
chased three short-tailed nags, a few days be> 
fore, for a hundred crowns'. Brantome say^ 
that the price of that breed of horses had 
doobled in his time, having risen from thirty, 
to -sixty crowns". But it is in Montluc, and 
in Sully, that we see with amazement, the sums 
given for fine horses. From a hundred, to a Aivbm- 
huadred and fifty crowns, are the lowest prices ^ ^^0 
of which they make mention. It is however to ofhcnM 
be remuked, that they always speak of chargers 
and coursers used in war. Only strong horses 
could-cariy the immense weight of a man cased 
in complete armor. The animal himself was 
likewise frequently barded, or covered with 
iron mail in front One of that description, 
Montluc estimates as worth above seventy 
pounds Sterling '. Sully assures us, that he 
.sold two horses i one to the " Vidame'* of 
Chartres, for three hundred crowns; and the 
other, a beautiful creature, of a Spanish breed, 
to the Duke of Nemours, for mx hundred. 

' BnnLnLii. Cap. Etnu^. p.s35> 

> n>id. ToL it. C^ Fnuu p.»04- Ibid. loLi. Dune* OaLp.i49> 
* VeiyagMdeM<wttigB«»TOLiii. p.4jj. • ItNiL p.jjfa4J3< 
^ Biut. tdL iH. C^ Bnn, p.319. 

• i,TtJ.ir. p.>a— sn. 
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011 A'K Such a sum, allowing for the difference iti 

^- the value of money, would be Esteemed high, 

■nn^ ^cn for a racer t^ the first repatation, in the 

^(80. present age". A veiy coB^derable traffic 

. ^^"^ fraa canied on between the German empire 

and Frauce, in the artide of horses. Men 

pi quality did not, it seems, in that age, more 

than in the present, disdain to become dealers : 

we find that Sully made prodigious profits, by 

buying up small hones in Germany, where 

they were to be procured at low prices ; and 

/kfterwards felling them for latge sums, in Gas* 

cony. He owns that he in a great measure 

maintained the expence of his household, by 

' this lucrattre commerce.* 

Pmh. One of the principal modes of prondiflg 

for youth, was to place them as pages in 
the fiuiilies of the great Gentlemen of 
slender fortunes, had recourse to the protec- 
ti«i of the wealthy nobility, to receive thnr 
diiidren. Fidelity, (rfiedience, and adherence, 
were exacted on one side : patronage and sup- 
port were extended on riie other. Sovereigns 
maintained a vast numbor about their persons, 
and in their court, who after a few years, when 
they attained to a proper age, became incorpo- 
rated in the cavalry or infentry. They were 
divided iirto distinct chwses or departments ; of 
tite bed-chamber, the great stables, the royri 
hunt, the falconry, and other branches of the 

^^" household. Henry the Second usually retain- 
ed above one hHadxed and tw«aty pagfl«» of 

* Sully. ToLi. fi^j. fL ibid, p.41' 
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wbon he atmualEy dispatched at least fifty -to c H A^ 
the wars". How lerere was the discipliftc en- , _ _'^ _ ^ 
fbrced, and how absolute the power arrogated 1^74^' 
ovec them, may be judired from the entertain- „ »s«9« 
ing descriptton given us by Brantome. " My^tbdrweM- 
father and Monsieur d'Etr6e«," says be, " had »«"• 
" both been broi^ht up pages of the QiieeiV 
" Anne of Bretagne, and they rode upon the 

V mules of bcr litter. I hafe often heard them 
'* iay, that she catiaed them to be severely- 
" whipped, whenever they did not properly- 

V guide the mules, or if they stumbled the 
*' least in the worid. My father rode upon the 
** foremost; and Monsieur d'Etr^es, upon the 
" second. When their time was expired, she' 

V SBnt thetn both into Iti^y, to the army '." 
The, csrrectioD of the whip, or of the rod, atf 

nucb (tisused among us in tlie present times, 
was not by any means confined to boys, in 
the si&teenth century. Young women <k hig;fa 
condition were frequently subjected td that hu- 
miliating pamshment. ^ Catherine of Medi- 
♦• cis," says Brantome, " caused Mademoi- . 
'^ aelle de Limeuil, and t.wo others of her com* 
■* panions, alt of them maids of honor, to be 
" moeft severely ik>gged, for having writtea a 
* Pasquinade upon Vhe court'." So numeroiw 
were the pages about the palaces of kings, tiurt 
they composed a formidable body ; more espe- 
cially as being in the first fire of youth, they be- 

* BmUMnct vol. ii, Cap.Fnn. p.43. 
' Ibid. vol. L Cap. Fran. 114. ' ' 

< IbU. voLii, DaniM 0aLp.43t. 
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CHAP, came enthusiaaticBlIy attached to tbeir respec- 
^_ _^1 . . tive lords or masters. A quarrel having arisen 
ij;4_ ID the castle of Blois, during the convocation of 
'i*9- the States in November, 1588, between the 
pages of the Duke of Montpensier, a prince t^ 
the blood, and those of the Duke of Guise, in 
vhtch a page of the latter was left dead upon 
f^ the spot i the wljole court took the alarm. All 
^nm tbdr the nobility, princes, even the King in person, 
"f»*«- having armed themselves, repaired to the place ; 
and if the Duke of Guise had manifested the 
smallest inclination to bring matters to an issue, 
a general carnage jrould have commenced be- 
tween the two factions of the Royalists and 
" the League." Henry, after so serious an 
outrage committed on the majesty of the tbnme, 
and the respect due to the residence of the 
sovereign, issued an order, prohibiting everf 
page or footman, from presuming to enter the 
court ei the castle with arms, on p«n of chas- 
tisement with the whip. ' 
iHicct Such was the respect borne by gentlemen, to- 

^H^^^ wards those personages under whom they had 
tbeir been brought up as pages, that do length oS 
- BMttn. timg^ pr elevation, however great, to which they 
might subsequently attain, could cancel and ob- 
literate the obligation. *' Monsieur d'Esse," 
says Brantome, ** who had been page to Andrew 
** de Vivonne my grandfather, although he rose 
** to the highest military and civil dignities, yet 
** when he came to visit my grandmother, would 

' DcThou,voLx. p> 415— 417* Sivilaf p.7j7- 

" never 
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** never pennit htmsdf to wash his bauds at the chap. 
•** same time wirfi her, on sitting down to table ; . y- 

** declaring that it was impossible for him to 15^4 

** lose the hecoming recollection of his having ^s**- 
** been a domestic servant in her house'." It is 
'evident that much of this reverence had been 
lost, after the commencement of the civil com- 
motions, which deeply affected and changed the 
national manners; as similar internal calamities 
bave deteriorated and degraded the French 
character, in the present age. In 1563, Ca- iK*Miutiaa 
therine of Medicis, writing to her son Charles '^"T^j^ 
the Ninth, for the purpose of exhorting him cfairiM 
to follow the examples of his father and grand- *«Niiitfc. 
father, in the manner of holding or regulating 
his court, thus expresses herself : " Under the 
** two last reigns, the archers of the guard re- 
- ** mained usually in the apartments, on the stair- 
f* cases, and in the court-yards, to prevent the 
** pages and lacqueys from gaming, as they pre- 
" some to do at present ; nay, to hold re< 
** gular gaming tables in the castle itself where 
** jou are lodged, with oaths and blasphemies ; 
** a thing execrable ' !" 

La None, who discusses the advantages de- 
rived from the custom of placing the youth, in 
quality of pages, about the great nobility ; and 
who exposes with energy, the characteristic 
vices inseparable from that mode of education; 
informs us how relaxed the superintendep«9 
was become under Henry the Third. ** Wf 

* Brut. ToL JL C*p. Vttxu p.iSj. 

* Lm Lab. nr Cut. troL ii. |b4j»> 
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CHAP. ** Have seen priaces and noblemen," sajs he, 
. Z^' . " who received such a number of pages, that 
J5^4_ " they abandoned all care, not only of their irr- 
ij«9' « struction, bnt, even of their cloatbing; In- 
(pieoM of ** sH»nces have been known of pages, who were 
>t- ** without breecbes, tnd who were left to pUj 

** at bowls with lacqueys and stable boys'." It 
cannot however be questioned, that the origi- 
nal institution in itself was one of a beneficial 
nature, peculiarly as a resource to the inferior 
gentry, who thus provided for their numeroua 
sons. We may likewise consider it as forniiag 
a nsrsery, from which the military service was 
'' burnished with continual recruits ; many of 
the greatest commanders in the sixteenth cen- 
BeneEti tut^, having risen to high military honors, from 
"^^E the condition of pages. Cheleque and Klin* 
„urto„ If quebert, two German youths in that emjAoyt 
'Mving m^t under Francis, Duke aC Guise, who were 
•"^^ unfortunately too active during the memorable 
massacre of Vassy, in 1562 ; attained to a veiy 
considerable degree of militvy eminenoe, m ' 
well as to ah uncommon share of royal fiivor. 
One of them constantly carried the Duke'ft 
fowling piece, and the other, his pistols. ' 
"Uaqtef*. Besides pages, the great entertmined in thetr 
serride, a prodigious number of dmnestics or 
lacqueys, who being commonly tu-med, i^peared 
ready on every occasion to e^ouse the quure^ 
<tir to aid the resentment of their maatCT. V« 
find that in 1 584, Heniy the Thin), when re- 

■* I^Noue, p.117— -ii9ta]id^il4. 
* Bnsl. voLiii. QiptftM. fM. 

- '1 • 15 forming 
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ibrming his household, dismissed at once Dear CHAP. 
one hundred and thirty valets. They were ^_ ^• __ ^ 

reduced from one hundred and Afly* to twenty- ujt 

four '. Even Don Antonio, the fugitive king ^i^9- 
of Portugal, though subsisting chiefly on the 
bounty of the French court, yet kept about 
sixty servants, after his defeat at the Azores, 
and . his return to France '. They were fre- 
quently selected and retained, more for theii 
courage and skill in managing weapons of 
offence, than from any other motive. Montluc ^^ *"" 
tells us that he knew a gentleman, who never 
took any servant into his employ, till he had 
put a sword into the man's hand, and ascer- 
tained by actual proof, that he was master of 
the science of fencing. By this means, he 
attracted to his service a Dumber ot' resolute 
and skilful guards for his protection, or devot- 
ed ministers of his revenge*. The Marquis 
of Meilleraye having killed in a duel, Livarot, 
one of the minions of Henry the Third, was 
murdered by the lacquey of his antagonist, as 
he returned from the place of action ". How 
dangerous it was found to molest them, and 
how formidable were their numbers, we may 
collect from many instances. Charles, Duke of 
Orleans, youngest son to Francis the First, 
having in a juvenile frolic, attacked the lac- Shngfrot 
queys who were in possession of the bridge of ^j^"® 
Amboise, at the head of a band of the young 



y Btubeq. Letter 31, p. i St. ■ Ibid. loiter a 

* Montluc, Commeiitiriesi toL iv. p.ii)o »nd 391. 
>■ Brant. Lt* Duel*, p. tio. 
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CHAP, nobility, daring the night ; waft received hyr 
,__^[;^_^ them in so resolute a manner, that he ran the 
ijjt— most imminent hazard of his life. Castelnoa 
1589. ^h0 interposed, and received the thrust made 
at him, fell dead upon the spot. * 
BvSno*. Buffoons or jesters constituted no inconnder- 
able personages in the court of sovereigns* 
during the period under our consideration. If 
we may believe the story related by Brantome» 
vhich bears in it ttie strong marks of au- 
thenticity, they sometimes were entitled to a 
more respectable appellation, and might rather 
be denominated monitors. Louis the Eleventh, 
says be, was overheard by his fool, in the act 
of confessing the murder of his brother Charles, 
Duke of Guienne, while imploring the interpo* 
Eition of the Virgin, to procure from the Divine 
^^^ Being, his forgiveness for the crime. The 
oFLoui* King, who was on his knees, before the altar 
th«Eie- of « our lady of Clery," near Orleans, per- 
forming his devotions, when he made a dis. 
closure of so much consequence, paid no at* 
tention to the buffiwn, as conceiving him too 
contemptible and destitute of comprehension, 
either to hear, or to retain the fact. But the 
jester, who having been in the service of the 
murdered Duke, bore an affection to his me- 
mory, reproached the King as he sat at table, 
with bis guilt, and accused him from his own 
confession, with having dispatched his brother. 
. It may be well supposed that even a prince 

' Brant ToL L C^. Fnu. P.34J ud 346. 
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Xoaa flagitious than Louis the Eleventh^ could c B A Pt 
not digest so unexpected, as well as cutting , , .--^l .. ^ 
a reprimand. The author of it expiated 1574— 
with his life, the imprudence or honesty of '^*^ 
his conduct ; vhich probably, in the estima- 
tion of the courtiers, might well pass for an 
incontestable proof of foUy '. His successors 
appear to have taken warning by his fate, and 
to have occupied themselves rather in amuskig, 
than in troubling their masters. 

The buffoon of Henry the Second, Brusquet, B«q«>*. 
who attained to some celebnty in his profession, ^^^ 
seems to have been a cunning, rapacious, saga- tory* 
cioufl knave, who was allowed to divert the 
JKing in any way, at the expence of all those 
individuals who frequented the court, ilavit^ 
been appointed post-master of Paris, be amass- 
ed very considerable wealth, partly by pilfer- 
ing, and partly by benefactions or donations of 
various kinds. If we may judge of bis powers 
of exciting mirth, from the numerous speci- 
mens given us by Brantoroe, he would not, in 
the present age, have been thought sufficiently 
witty or expert, to have played the part of a 
Merry Andrew in a country fair. Yet he cer- 
tainly contributed greatly to enliven the draw- 
ing room of Catherine of Medicis*. It is 
however to be observed, that a thousand tricks 
were played with him, as well as by him : pro- 
.vided the King and Queen were only amused, it 
appears to have been a matter of Ht^e con- 



■ IUd.Tot.ii. Qip.Btnat. p.s66— aSA. 
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CHAP, sequence, how severely Brusquet suflered. The 

^ •_ Cardinal of Lorrain, when going on an em* 

ISJ4— bassy to Pope Paul the Fourth, being about to 

'J*9- . cross the Alps, could not dispense with the 

Credit «n. ■.. i. ., . 1. i_ 

ii^by society of so agreeable a companion, whom he 
•'in'* therefore carried with him to Rome '. It fur- 
nishes not a little entertainment to see, that 
at the peace in 1559, concluded between the 
crowns of France and Spain, the first inter- 
change of amity between the two monarchs, ra 
the reciprocal present of their respective jes- 
ters. But, the Spanish fool was a mere *' Bu0b 
Magro," says Brantome, compared with ours, 
who preserved over him a vast superiority', 
Philip the Second, severe and gloomy as he was 
from natural character, yet relaxed from his 
Castilian gravity, in his treatment of Brusquet ; , 
while Henry the Second, not to appear behind- 
hand in munificence or politeness, loaded the 
foreign jester with presents \ Brantorae, after 
enumerating all the eminent bu0bona of Bve 
succeeding reigns, gives the decided preference 
H3i& to Brusquet's jests; and' only laments that at 
grace. last he became suspected of a serious attach, 
mint to the reformed religion. For this crime, 
one of the most heinous which he could have 
committed, he lost his place, was plundered of 
his property, and finally driven to take refuge 
with the Duchess of Bouillon, at Sedan, where 
he soon afterwards died in obscurity and indi- 
gence. ' . ' . 

f Brant, vi^ii. Cap. Etraog. p.28j. < Ibid. P.S91. 

* Ibid.p.*9i. i Ibid, p.a^j and 194. 
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Great personages seem never to have travel- chap. 
led without at least one jester, to dissipate the ^- 
melancholy of their own reflections, or to en- 1574— 
liven the conversation. Margaret, daughter of »5'«. 
Francis the First, when on her journey from 
Paris into Savoy in 1559, was allowed two buf- 
foons to disperse her chagrin ; probably on ac- 
couht of the disastrous circumstances under 
which her marriage with Emanuel Philibert> 
Duke of Savoy, took place, while her brother 
Henry the' Second lay expiring. The provision 
of mirth did not prove too ample } for the chief 
jester being seized with a fever at Rouanne, not 
far from Lyons, the second buffoon found him- 
self compelled to exert all his talents in order 
to divert the princess. L'Hopital, who accom- Nature of 
panied her, and who has lefl: us a poetic Latin thnrwit 
journal of the route from Paris to Nice, which ^0^,"' 
, may vie in delicacy with the fourth satire of the 
first book of Horace, describes the nature of the 
efforts made by Margaret's jester. They betray 
neither extent of talents, nor variety of abilities. 
" Having covered himself," says I'Hopital, 
" with a fox's skin, and besmeared his face 
** with flour, he began the satire's dance, 
" mimicking' at the same time the silly and 
" ridiculous movements of the peasants. Gra- 
" dually augmenting his address, he contrived 
** to seat himself upon a large stick, while he 
** embraced both his thighs. Every one who 
" attempted to imitate him, fell down ; and 
" their fall onfy increased the laughter of the 
T 3 " spec- 
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. " spectatbra ^." It must be owned that such 
, an attempt at diversion, does not convey any 
very elevated idea of the taste of the ag^ ; 
but perhaps it may be thought neither more 
coarse, oor more destitute of wit, than the 
contest between Sarmentus and Messius Cicir- 
ruB, on which, Horace, in bis journey ^om 
Rome to Brundusium, dilates with so much com- 
placencyj and which seems to have furnished 
such entertainment to Maecenas, Virgil, and 
the other spectators. There is even a singular 
and ridiculous similarity between the Satires 
dance of Margaret's jester here described, and 
the challenge of Sarmentus to his antagonist, 
'* Pastorem saltaret uti C^clopa*** 

Cardinals and great prelates, carried always 
jesters in their train. ** The Constable Vhatm 
** morenci," says Brantome, ** was so fond of 
** Thony the buffoon, that he usually had him 
" at dinner, and placed him on a joint-stool 
** near himself, treating him like a little Icio^. 
" If the pages or lacqueys d^pleased him, they 
•* were whipped'." It appears that the pro- 
fession was by no means exclusively limited to 
men : there were female jesters j 4nd Brantome 
cites the repartees of Mademoiselle Sevin, who 
occupied that employment in the household of 
the Queen of Navarre". When the famouji 
Corisande, Countess (^ Guiche, mistress of 
■the King of Mavaire, went to mass in 1584, m% 
Nerac in Gascony, d'Aubign6 assures us that 

•■ Trad.de IHop-ToLii. ^kn^ p.a«j. 
1 Bniit.T«LiL C*p.FraD. p.ia6. 

M littd. DuBMOtl. p.181. 
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she was regularly accompanied by a running CHAP, 
footman, a buffoon, a Moor, a lacquey, an n_ . ' . , 
ape, and a water spaniel ". We must confess 1574— 
that the manners of those times were very '**»• 
essentially difierent from our own ; and that 
such attendants to a place of religious worship, 
would appear to us a species of indecent profa- 
nation, rather than an act of piety. 

Among the omameats or inventions become Watch««. 
common under Henry the Third, may be reck- 
oned watches, though they did not originate 
among the French. The first watch ever seen 
in France, was found in 1 544, among the spoils 
of the Marquis del Guasto, the Imperial com- 
mander, after the battle of Cerizoles in Pied- 
mont. 3eiqg aent by the victorious general, 
the Duke of Enghien, to Francis the First, it 
formed an object of admiration to his cour- 
tiers'. In 1588 they were commonly worn 
hanging from the neck '. The introduction %>u(r. 
and use of snuff among the French, is likewise 
due to thia period. John Nicod, a piaster of 
requests, on his return from an embassy to 
Portugal, on which he had been sent, brought 
some of that mixture to Bans. It was at first 
denominated from htm, *' La Nicodine ;" but 
Catherine of Medicis liking the herb, and taking 
it herself, it received the name of ^* L'Herbe 
** & la Reine," by which it was Ic^g distin- 
guished in the coital of France. ' 

• IVAid). Mtmaum, p. im. 

• Br«irt.»oL». C«p.Etnuig. p.390. > fEwnli^lol. 

• Letter* du Card. d'Onat. vd. L p, $, not*. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Passion Jbr martial exercises. -^ Tournaments, and corn- 
hats at the harrier. — JuMdal combats Belation of 

that hetvxen Jamac and La Ckataigneraye. — De~ 
Jiances. — Diversions. — Entertainments. — Spmit. — ' 
Occttpations. — Colours. — Devices. — Bage fir gam- 
ing. — Theatrical representations. — False coiners. — 
Retainers. — Spies. — Duels. — AssasHntUions. — 
Murders, — Study and prtutice (^ magic. — Demo- 
niacs. — Enchantments. — Astrology.-^Horoscopes and 
calculations of nativity. — Transmutation of metals, and 
alchpnt/. — Pilgrimages and Jubilees. —Roads. — jbtns. 
—'Fretfueiuy, and ravages qf tie plague. — Di^ew^ers. 
— Seview of the charaeteristic vices and mrtHes <^ the 

■ period. — Conclusion. 

\ /^N£ of the strongest national features which 
Vy characterized the period under our review, 
was the passion for martial exercises. It per- 
vaded every species of diversion or ainu8ement» 

1 rendering them fierce* dangerous, and sangui- 
nary. The genius and spirit of chivalry^ how- 
ever rapidly on their decline, were yet far from 
being extinct ; and the fatal accident by which 
Henry the Second lost bis life, though it check- 
ed the rage for tournaments, did not produce 
tbeir suppression or abolition. A knowledge 
of the art of fencing in all its extent, together 
with a perfect acquaintance with the science of 
offence and defence, formed not merely the ac- 
complishment ' 
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compKshment of a gentleman : it might be con- chap. 
sidered as indispensable for the absolute preser- . J^ , 
vation of life and honor. Every weapon had its 1574— 
respective masters or professors^ who excelled 'J'?- 
in their use or management ; and in order to be 
prepared for occurrences, it became necessary 
to be equally skilful with the Harquebuss, the 
sword, the dagger, and the lance. Rome, practice of 
Milan, and Ferrara, supplied the most expert »""■ 
gladiators for the instruction of the French 
youth } who usually passed a considerable por- 
tion of their early life, in acquiring such a de- 
gree of dexterity in the practice of arms, as to 
extricate themselves with success from the fre- 
quent quarrels, which arose upon the slightest 
occasions*. The young men of condition were 
occupied during whole days, in fencing ; and 
the lower chambers of the palace of the Louvre, 
which constituted the scene of their pastime, 
might be regarded as a sort of school or aca- ' 
demy for those exercises of the body", just as 
the groves of Academus, or the portico 'at 
Athens in antiquity, were frequented for the 
cultivation of the mind. D'Aubign6 describes 
the court of Nerac, in Gascony, as filled with 
gentlemen employed'in the same diversion.' 

Among the various species of martial amuse- Rmmins 
ments practiced under the last princes of Valois, V ^ 
the only kind which displayed the utmost vigor 
and address, without any mixture of personal 



danger 
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CHAP, danger or hazard, wai tb« pastime of rimnin^ 
, at the ring. It was commoDly exhibited either 
during the CarniTal, or od tome occasion <jf 
festivity; as the persona were masked, and 
disguiwd by grotesque dresses, calculated to 
hei^teo the singularity of the spectacle. Fe* 
male ornaments and attire were always prefer- 
^^^ red. ** I saw," says Brantome, " a course at 
ooiiM,tt ** the ring, under Francis the Second, at Am- 
*"****■ " bnisej where the performers were the grand 
" Prior of Lorraio, and the Duke of Ne- 
^ mours, two of the best Cavaliers in France. 
** The grand Prior was mounted on a Barb, 
" dressed very elegantly as a Gipsey womao. 
** On his head he wore the laige round Gipsey 
** hat ; his gown and petticoat were composed 
** of velvet and taffety, made very full. Within 
" his left arm he held, instead of a litUe child, 
** a small female ape, swaddled precisely like 
'* an infant. But after the fourth course, be 
*' was obliged to disembarrass himself of the 
** animal. The Duke of Nemours was baited 
** as a tradesman's wife, with a hat and a gowo 
** of black cloth : at his waist hung a house- 
*' wife's bag, and a large silver chain, to which 
" was fostened a ring, with above a hundred 
" keys hanging on it The noise produced by 
" the multitude of keys, was very amusing. 
** Both the performers were masked: they made 
** ten courses, and at the eleventh, the grand 
" Prior carried off the ring ''." We find Henry 

Ti^n. Cap. Enib P'JK^'-^ol* 
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the Third engaged id the same diversion at ^ h a n 
Paris in 1576, when he wore the dress and arm» vi. 
of an Amazon *. The King of Navarre, who ^TJm^ 
excelled in eVer7 tttilitary or manly exercise, ijs?. 
never daring his whole life omitted any occa- ^^^' 
sion of displaying his ability and prowess. In 
1581, both he and his cousin Henry, Prince of 
Cond£ tilted, and ran at the ring, in honor of 
d'Aubign^'s nnptials. ' 

Tonrnaments, and combats at the barrier, Toamv 
dnerstons of a much fiercer species, were "'*"'*■ 
accompanied with personal danger, notwith- 
standing all the precautions used to prevent 
their Ini^chieVious conseqoences. We cannot putw 
si^ciently express our amazement at the per- 1^^*** 
tinaclty, with which not only the French, but thow 
all the European nations adhered to them, in ^^ 
defiance of the most tr^cal, and frequently 
repeated cdiastrophes. In 1549, Henry the 
Second published through Italy, Germany, and 
Spain, the celebration of a great Tournament. 
He himself, accompanied by the princes of the 
blood, were the assailanta against Francis, Duke 
of Guifte^ and othtiv. Marshal Tavannes was 
amolig the number. Every ceremony of chivalry 
was religiousiy obstfved by the combatants. 
Tavtuines assures us, that he was the only one 
of the noblemen maintaimng the barriel', who 
escaped unwounded ; that the direrdm lasted 
eight days ; and that he ordinarily broke sixty 
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CHAP, lances, every day '. llie death of Henry tlie 
^' Second, an event in itself so productive of 
1574— national calamity, and so calculated to impress 
ijS9> with lasting appehension, could not prevent a 
^'""''^ renewal of the same games at Orleans, in the 
presence of Francis the Second, only a year 
afterwards. A youth of the royal blood, the 
Marquis de Beaupreau, Henry of Bourbon, 
son to the Prince of La Roche sur Yonne, and 
last in the order of succession to the French 
crown, was killed at the early age of fourteen, 
by the shock which he received from the Count 
of Maulevrier's horsed Those persons who only 
lost an eye, or received a severe wound, might, 
Conbtti says Brantome, be esteemed fortunate'. In 
Rttbebu^ 1571, at the festival of Nogent, was held a 
FeMin]<rf combat at the barrier, which continued during. 
Nogent. j^p nights^ and was performed by torch light. 
Henry, Duke of Guise, maintained the barrier 
on the first evening, against Charles the Ninth 
and other assailants. The King was wounded 
in the foot, by his antagonist's sword, which 
breaking with the violeace of the blojv, caused 
a great effusion of biood. Catherine of Medicia^ 
who bad seen her busband perish in a Tourna- 
ment, had reason to be alarmed for the life of 
CMubttof her 8on\ One of the most magnificent exhi- 
*S7*- .bitions of this kind, was presented in front 
of the Louvre, in August, 1572, in honor of 

• Tannne*, p. 117. 

'* L'An de Vcrif. nd. i. p. 648. Bnnt, toL liL C*p. Pnu. p. j04. 
I'Bnnt.ToLL Cip.Fran. p. iij. 

* Manusc. au Dep6t de Betlmnei N° 8711, cited b the I^d. de 
lllop. Tol.ii. Reclkercbet, p.Sj. 
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the King of Navarre's nuptials, only a few davs chap 
preceding the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Charles the Ninth and his brothers, habited * 
tfaemselves as Amazons: the King of Navarre, 
together with his attendants, assuming the 
Turkish dress, were clothed in long robes of bro- 
cade, with turbans on their heads. The com- 
batants encountered with lances, in presence of 
the queens, and all the ladies of the court. ' ' 

We may see in the Memoirs of Marshal Ta- Amoiei 
vannes, with what pains the nobility and gen< 
tiemen endeavoured to harden their bodies; 
thereby enuring themselves to support the 
shocks and injuries, so commonly received in 
these fierce amusements. He tells us, that at 
the Tournament of 1549, he used every night to 
plunge his right arm into oil of sweet almonds, 
and to tie ligatures round it; by which means, 
while many of his companions had their arms 
entirely black with contusions, he preserved 
his vigor and freshness". But if we are de- Sentence 
siroua to form an estimate of the taste and «<»"™w* 
elegance, which accompanied the diversions 
of this portion of the sixteenth century, we 
shall behold them fully displayed in the enter- 
tfunments exhibited by Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, in honor of her suitor, Francis, Duke 
of Anjoo. On New Year's Day, 1582, a com- Tato of 
■bat at the barrier was given in the court of the *= ^^^ 
palace of Westminster; where the Duke, ac "^^ 
companied by several noblemen, French and 

' Vie de Maig. p. 9^, « Tmwinw, p. 117. 

English, 
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C fl A P. Eoglisb. of the highest quality, de6ed aU cfUnecB. 
VI- He entored the lists in pecsoa, seated upon » 

^tsj'*— ' carriage constructed id form of a rock, fslis 
i:^ hands being fettered with golden chaiiu^ be 
was conducted to the foet of Elizabeth, bj love 
and destiny} two perHUiageB who 9Ung alter- 
nately sonnets composed in French, (Hescriptive 
of the violence of his pfission, su^Aicatii:^ tbe 
Queen to raise him to ber throne and bed. 
rnie combat lasted till an hour afl« midniglit, 
in presence of two or three thousand pecacnw ; 
and the device chosen by the Ditke of Anjoa 
for the occasion was, 

« Stnitt BtemiHD, dokii quem torqnet Elin." 

The presents which he made on that d&y, to 
different noblemen and ladies of the English 
court, amounted in value to near ten thou^aod 
inEog- crowns. To Elizabeth h^ pr^^nted a ship 
'"''* composed of precious stones,' which she ac- 
cepted with public testimonies of pleasure |ind 
attachment. The Queen even gave him more 
personal and flattering marks of her prediljsc- 
tion, by kissing and toying with htm befpve |b|1 
the spectators. She ^lerwards. condesoeMed 
to conduct htm to his apartment, aqd to visit 
him next day in his bed. 

Delicacy did not coostttute.the distingnji^iiig 
characteristic of female manners, in th>t cM* 
tury ; and the sensatinns pf coiqpl^ceiuQr or 
attachment, which ladies of bet exalted r9qk<ez- 
perienced, they conceived themselves at liberty 
to express without any reserve. But we may 
safely 
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safely assert, ttiat the good smse and refined chap. 
manoers of the present ^e, would not have ^ 
tolerated such exhibitions. Nor ought it to xsja— 
be forgotten, that this amorous Princess was ^i^- 
then full forty-eight years of age, while her 
lover scarcely had attained his twenty-seventh 
year. Masquerades, in which Elizabeth danced 
with the Duke, succeeded to the combats at 
the barrier. Magic, enchantments, aided by 
■ the spirit of chivalry, were called in to the aid 
oi music and festivity. Imprisoned knights 
detained by sorcery in the dungeons of a 
castle, were liberated by the interposition of 
** a prince the most magnanimous and con- 
** stant in love, and of a Queen the most 
** chaste, virtuous, and heroic who existed 
" on earth." After extinguishing the Necro- 
mancer's lamp, which constituted the charm, 
Elizabeth and Francis advancing, restored the 
captives to freedom. Every circumstance -at- 
tending these gallant and magnificent diver- 
sions ; for such they must still be esteemed, . 
'however puerile or pautomimical they appear 
to OS in the nineteenth century ; may be found 
in the Memoirs of the Duke of Nevers. ' 

Under Henry thfe Third, it may be said that D*«Ji«rf 
tournaments finally expired among the French, nient*. 
The last memorable exhibition of that kind 
which history commemorates, was given in 
1580, by Charles Duke of Mayenne, who after- 
wards became the head of *' the League," at the 
city of Grenoble in Dauphin^. Having invited 

" ManwKt de Hereni^ToL i. p> jj7— 559. 

the 
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CHAP, the nobility of the province, and even the pFcn- 
^ testants, against whom he was about to make 
,j„_ serious and e^ctive war, to break a lance in 
1JS9. honor of the ladies ; many gentlemen, Hii- 
genot, as well as Catholic, relying on his honor, 
complied with the summons. Lesdiguieres him. 
self, the general of the Calvinist party in that 
province, came among the number. Mayenne 
received him with every mark of respect and 
distinction ; nor had any of those individuals 
who repaired to Grenoble on the assurance of 
protection, reason to repent of their confid^ce; - 
So much did the spirit of chivalry repress and 
extinguish for the moment, even religious ani- 
mosity''. Such was the passion for tourna- 
ments, that they became varied in every shape, 
and were not confined to a single element. The 
water, as well as the land, formed the scene of 
Combit) these combats. In 1568, Charles the Ninth 
^"^^ exhibited to the Parisians, the ^ectacle of a 
naval engagement on the Seine, in front of the 
palace of the Louvre. He himself in person 
defended a boat against his brother, the Duke 
of Anjou, who was the assailant. Brantome, 
so celebrated for bis Memoirs, which have 
preserved a number of curious and interesting 
anecdotes, highly elucidatoiy of the mannei-s 
of that age, performed a part in the entertain- 
ment. He informs us, that he saved with diffi- 
culty one of his comrades, the Baron de Mon- 
tesguieu, from being drowned, by plunging 
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into the water, and dragging him to the vessel ', C H A P. 
With what fatal consequences, the tournaments . , 7'' . , 
of the sixteenth century were' attended at an 1574— 
earlier period of it, may be collected from ^J*** 
numberless instances. The gre&t Marquis of Mquencei 
Pescara, who commanded the armies of the •* ^^"^ 
Etnperor Charles the Fifth in Lombardy, dur- 
ing the wars between France and Spain, having 
sent a defiance to the Duke of Nemours, the 
French general, challenged him to an en- 
counter with lances; each of them to be aceom- 
pam'ed by three chosen followers ; the offer was 
instantly accepted on the part of Nemours. 
Having met on the day appointed, under Nwnbm 
the walls of the town of Asti in Piedmont; ^^^ 
the leaders, after breaking th^ir lances oh each 
other's armor, without receiving any other per- 
sonal injury, raised their vizors, and inter- 
changed embracesj with the utmost courtesy. 
But on the part of their attendants, the con- 
inict did not ~ end in so bloodless a manner. 
Two of the French, and ■ one of the Spanish 
gentlemen, who were mortally wounded^ either 
expired upon the spot, or only survived daring 
a few days. '' 

The particular species of combat, denomi- judicui 
nated <* judicial," from its being regarded as c 
an app^ to th<f immediate justice and inter- 
position of the- Supreme Being in &vour of 
innocence against crime, had n<rt totally dis- 



' Bnmoiiie,TpI.iu..Cjp. Fran. p. aiiud 1 
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CHAP, appeared before the advancing progress of 
"^ reason and philosophy, duriog the period uader 
IJ74. our examination. Prancis the First not onljr 
ijs> permitted, but was present at several of these 
Gothic appeals to Heaven, during the course 
of bis reign ; rather however, as it would seem, 
in com[d)ance with the barbarous prejudices of 
preceding times, than from any conviction of 
their propriety, or real approbation of their prin- 
Cnnbatcf ciple '. The most celebrated instance of this 
^^^ kind, exhibited under the last kings of the 
Ckiuig- &mily of Valois, was the memorable combat 
""'^ between Jamac and 1a Chataigneraye in 15471 
immediately after the accession of Henry the 
Second. The cause of quarrel had originated 
during the reigQ of Fnmcis the first : but 
that prince, superior to the age in which he 
flourished, and grown parsimonious during his 
latter years, of the blood, as well as of the 
prc^erty of his subjects, prohibited the two 
parties from proceeding to extremities, on pain 
of his iodigDation *. He possessed sufficient 
oilargemeDt of mind to say in his privy coun- 
cil, when the matter came undo* debate before 
them, that ** a sovereign ought never to sanc- 
** tion or permit an act, from which no pubUc 
** benefit could possibly result.*' His succe&- 
sor, &r inieruK' to Francis in strength of under- 
standing, did not imitate him in so- judicious 
Oii^ nd and bweficial a line of conduct. He becaaw 
unw c£ it. gven in some measure implicated in the subject 

' Brut. Lm Dueta, p. 35 ud 36. 
■ Bfut. Ibid, p, i6q and i';^ 
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of dispute^ and personally interested in its issue; c H A 7. 
having^ asserted that Jarnac had in coniideQce ^ V"^ ^ 
confessed to him when Dauphin, a cnminal in> 15^— 
titnacy with his own mother-in-law. La Cha- v^ 
taigneraye, who maintained the truth <^ Hen. 
rf*a allegation, was therefore in feet the royal 
champion. He was besides in the flower of 
his age, a distinguished favorite of the new 
soversign, remarkable above every noblemaa 
of the conrt, for vigor, address, and couragOb 
Jarnac on the other hand laboured under many 
disadvantages, both physical and moral; but hit 
own exertions, aided by tfte imprudent pre- 
sumption of hia enemy, dedded the contest 
in hia favor. 

Every circumistance attending this combat, Oream- 
which mi^ be considered- as the last memo- SSS*!^ 
rable example of its kind, is so highly charac- 

~ teristie of the modes of thinking and acting at 
the period when it took place, that they claim 
peculiar attention. Tlie scene chosen for its ' 
performance, was the park of St. Germain, not 
remote from Par^» *° presence of Henry the 
Second, surrounded byall the nobles and ladies 
of bis court. It was preceded by every cere- c«Mno- 
mony and solemnity which had been used in "^ 
the darkest ages : the two combatants swore 
**■ on the Evangelists, on the true Cross, and 

■ ** on the Futh of Baptism, that they bad not 
" .any charms, works, or incantations; but 
•* trusted wholly to God, their right, the force 
** of their body, and their arms '." Brantome, 
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CHAP. whoM testimony on this occasion may be re- 
^* garded as in some measure partial to his uncle 
j.^[l '"" La Chataigoeraye, asserts that he owed bis 
*s*^ misfortune, to Jarnac's adopting a piece of 
defensive armor not usually worn ; but which, 
the c<Hitempt of La Cbataigneraye for his an. 
tagonist, induced him to overlook and admit 
as correct ". It was invented by one of those 
Italian masters of the science of arms, who 
then enjoyed such reputation at Paris, and of 
whom Jarnac received practical instructions, 
previous to the onset. The heralds having 
prodaimed silence, and eiyoined every spec- 
tator " neither to cough, spit, nor presume to 
** make any manual sign whatever," the weapons 
of offence were lastly delivered to the parties. 
They consisted in a sword, and two d^^rs j 
besides two other swords of reserve, which 
were held by the Constable Montmorend, as a 
supply in case of any unforeseen accident* 
One of the heralds then gave the signal, by 
saying " Let them go, ,the good combatants." " 
Tlie contest was soon decided : Jarnac, by a 
dextrous and unexpected back-stroke, having 
cut the tendons of his adversary's left leg, re- 
peated the blow till .he fell to the ground. It 
was in Jamac's power therefore to have term!* 
nated all further hazard, by putting La Cha- 
taigneraye to death on the spot. But, con- 
scious of the King's partiality towards him, 
and satisfied with the advantage acquired, the 

■• Bnotome, Le* Dnebt p. 50 and 51. 

* Z«Lil). nrCubToLii. p.f57andjjl. SaHy,ni.l p.34C< 
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conqueror used his victory with the utmost c R a ?. 
nioderatioH. Leaving bis wounded autagoniat , ^ ^'_ _ j 
where he lay, Jamac approached the tribune jj,^— 
in which Henry w^ seated ; then putting him- 'J*9- . 
self on the knee, he besought of his sovereign to 
accept La Cbataigneraye's tife^ and to restore 
him his own injured honor. It was not, bow- 
ever, till afler three separate requisitions made 
at distinct intervals, and till no hope remained 
of the combat being renewed; that Henry, 
solicited anew by Jamac, exhorted by the Duke 
of Vendome, and assured by the Constable 
Montmorenci, of La Cbataigneraye's desperate 
condition, consented at length to accept the 
pr<^^ed and forfeit boon. He afterwards, it 
is true, embraced and commended Jarnac, de- 
claring him restored in honor. La Cfaataig- 
neraye, unable to survive so public and humili- 
ating a misfortune, as well as disgrace, tore the 
dressings from his wounds, arid expired ". The ^^ *' 
mixture of religion with gallantry, forms not SdrfX- 
the least singular and characteristic circum- ^""^^ 
stance of this extraordinary transaction* Jar- 
nac finding his enemy extended on the ground, 
incapable ■ of further resistance, immediate- 
ly feUl upon his knees, and returned thanks 
aloud to God, lifting up his hands and eyes to 
heaven. He beat upon his breast with' Ins 
gauntlet, exclaiming in Latin, ** O Lord, I am 
** not worthy." Then approaching the scaffold 
on which the ladies of distinction were seated, 

z 3 among' 
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CHAP. Mnong whom vas a fetnale to whom lie parti- 
~ cu\arly addressed himself, be said, " Madam, 
** you atways assured me that such would be 
' Uie tenniuation." ' 
The conqueror did not venture to use any of 
qomr. itte privileges, allowed by the laws of chivalry to 
those persoDs who vanquished their adversaries. 
How exteanve, as well as how ignominious 
they were, we may judge from Bruitome's ac- 
count of a combat which took place at Sedan, 
beyond the limits of the French territories, on 
the frontier of Haynault, soon after the duel 
just narrated between Jamac and La Chataigne* 
nye. Henry, equally shocked and chagrined 
at the disastrous fate of his favcurite, in wbich 
he necessarily Mt a more than common inte- 
rest, solemnly swore never again during his 
rdgn to permit of a second appeal to Heaven, 
by the mode of arms. Two gentlemen of his 
4»urt, between whom a difference arose, had 
therefore recourse to the Duke of Bouillon, 
sovereign of the principality of Sedan, who as 
an independant prince, instantly complied with 
the request But, one of the combatants, the 
Sieur de Fandilles, would not enter the place 
marked out for tbe lists, till he had first beheld 
a fire lighted, and a gibbet erected, on tbe latter 
«f which he intended to hang, and afterwards 
consume to ashes in the flames, bis aatagonist's 
pj^rf body'. The regret, or perhaps the remorse of 
{oahKti, Henry the Second, for La Chattigncraye^s loss, 

* Le lA, nr Cut. toL ii, p< jjj. 

* Brut. Let I>uet*, p. 4. . 
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wben added to tiie progress of sound resson ; c n a ?. 
gradually extinguished, and insensibly abolish- , J^- 
ed these absurd, as well as ridiculous appeals, ij^f.^ 
which savoured not more of folly, than of >J>9] 
inipiety. They may still however be traced 
under Henry the lliird, who assisted in person 
at a judicial combat between De Luineffanid* 
Panier, in the commencement of his reign ; 
but the vogue which antiently attended them, 
had completely ceased before its close '. The SMtS^Mi 
embassador of Solyman the Second at the tomueml 
court of France, having been a spectator of bundor, 
Jamac's success, expressed his astonishment ^ ^' 
and disapprobation, that a sovereign should 
thus publicly permit, or rather authorize an 
act of deliberate murder to be performed 
in his presence % So much more justly did 
a Mahometan and a Turk appreciate right 
and wrong, than the first monarch of the 
Christian world ; and so faint were the efforts- 
of the human mind about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, in opposition to established 
prejudices, among one of the most civih'zed 
nations in Europe. 

Solemn defiances, accompanied by challenges ] 
to single combat, continued nevertheless still to 
chvacteriee the age, and seem to have been 
equally frequent as in the herrac times, under 
the walls of Troy, or of Thebes, when chieft 
entrnsted to thetr personal prowess, the fate of 
armies and nations. Previous to a general ac^ 

^ LeUb-nrCHt-voLii. p.4i<* 
* Bnnt. Lm Sndi, p. m>6 ud mj. 
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CHAP. tioD, while the forces on either aide were pre- 

^ paring to engage, it was customary for the most 

jjt^— intrepid or adventurous individuals, to quit the 

>jS9- ranks before the shock of battle began, and 

riding forward, to demand oi their adversaries 

the trial of a lance, in honor of the ladies '. 

J5*"f*' In 1577, we find the Duke of Mayenne sendiogf 
to defy Henry, Prince of Cond6, either singly^or 
With a chosen number of attendants. But, the 
answer returned by the Prince was, that what- 
ever inclination be might feel, to accept the 
' challenge, a received principle prevented him, 

as combats never took place, except among 
equals '. The latter, who was nearly allied to 
the crown of France, hfbeld at the time only 
two individuals interposed between himself and 
the reigning sovereign Henry the Third. He 
might therefore ascend the throne \ whereas 
Mayenne, a younger son of a collateral branch 
of the ducal house of I«rrain, which had settled 
among the French, cOuld not by any possibility 
rise to a parity with a prince of the blood. Yet 
the King of Navarre, some years afterwards, by ' 
a declaration addressed to Henry the Third, re- 
quested permission to level himself with the 
Duke of Guise, in order to decide the quarrel 
of the bouse of Bourbon against " the League," 
by a combat between them, with arms used 
among knights. ' 

CoBjbuaf The most singular encounter of tlus na- 

j^j^^^ ture, happened on the sec(»id of August, 



■ HniiMKi de Mug. p. 183. 
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1589, only three or four hours after the de* chap. 
cease of Henry the Third. L'IsIe Marivaut, ^ 
a royalist geDtleman, stung with grief and ij^-_ 
rage at the base assassination of the King his 'jSf* 
master, and desirous to avenge it, deiied 
the troops of the Duke of Mayeone ; de- 
manding to know if any individual, would en- 
gage him, according to the laws of chivalry. 
Claude de Marotles, a zealous adherent of ** the 
** League,*' instantly accepted the deHance j and 
the combatants, completely armed, met in pre: 
sence of the two - armies, under the walls of 
Paris. They were mounted on horseback, and 
rushed forward to engage, at the same instant. 
Marivaut's lance was shivered on the cuirass of 
his adversary, without effect ; but the spear of 
Marolles entered the eye of the royalist cham- 
pion, who had neglected from a presump- 
tuous confidence in his own prowess, to lower 
his vizor. He expired immediately; and the Erauofit. 
preachers of *' the league," animated by so aus- 
picious an omen of success, predicted the infal- 
lible destruction of the party of tbe King of 
Navarre, against whom. Providence, as they 
asserted, seemed to manifest its anger. The 
event did not, however, justify their predic 
tion'. During the course of the civil wars 
which afflicted Scotland in the succeeding cen- 
tury, the preachers of " the Covenant" made 
similar attempts to anticipate the intentions 
or decrees of Providence, which they confi- 

' Chroo. Hot. toL i. p. 957. Jonnul d'Hency IV. vol. i. p. i 
aBd». Btaiii. Let Didi^ p. 61— »4> 
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c B A P. dently ventured to foMtdl i but Montrose and 
Cromwell invariably proved them to l>e viTovg 
by the result. 

If we reflect upon the diversity, taste,' and 
magnificence of the amusements exhibited 
among the French, during the i-eigns of the 
four last princes of Valois, we shall find ample 
subject for admiration. In delicacy of concep- 
tion, perhaps even in the ^lendor of their exe- 
cution, it may be pronounced that they were 
not greatly inferior to the boasted pageants, dis- 
played near a century later, by Louis the Four- 
teenth ; to the embellishment of which, Qui- 
nault, Lulli, and Racine, rendered their talents 
subservient, while they have been immortalized 
by succeeding poets or historians. As eaHy as 
1549, at the public entry of Henry the Second 
hito Lyons, games, in imitation of the gladia- 
torial, and naval spectacles of the Romans, 
were presented to that monar^ *. We may 
see in the Memoirs of Margaret of Valois, bow 
superb and how varied were the entertainments 
imagined by Catherine of Medicis, in order to 
protract, and to enliven the memorable inter- 
view, which took place between her daughter 
Elizabeth, Queen of Spain, and Charles the 
Ninth in 1565, at BayonAe ; a ci^ become foe 
ever distinguished in our times, by the flagitious 
tissue of turpitudes and crimes developed whhin 
its walls in 1808, by a tyrant whose ambition 

' Bnnt. Tid. i. Cap. Una, p. 13 — tt ; and t«1. i. OuM OiL 
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has marked £urope with blood, from Lisbon to c h a p. 
M06COW. Catherine chose for the scene of ^ ^ T' , 
one of her most sumptuous festivals, the little ijt4— 
island sitnate in the river BidasMa, which se- *!**• 
parates ^e kingdoms oi France and ^mud ; a ^j^nne. 
spot afterwards rendered memorable bj the 
peace of the Pyrenees, concluded in the suc- 
ceeding century, between Louis the Fourteenth 
and Philip the Fourth. Tables were there dts. 
posed for the courtiers and nobility, male, as - 
well as female } the table destined for the royal 
family, which was placed under a canopy at 
one extremity of the apartment, bang raised 
i^ve the others by an ascent of four steps 
composed of turf. Companies of shepherdesses, 
dressed in cloth of gold and satin, babited ac- - 
cording to the respective Costumes or garb 
t>f the Tarious French provinces, waited on 
the gueets; after which they performed the 
provincial dances of their respective countries, 
in an adjoining meadow. On the excursion c^ 
the court by water down to the mouth of the 
Bidassoa, the splendid barges in which the 
King, the Queen of Spain, the Queen-mother, 
and their attendants embarked, were accom- 
panied or surrounded by marine deides, singing 
aad reciting verses in honor of the occasion. 
The b^quet was termdoated by a ** Ballet-' of 
nymj^ and satyrs, executed with equal deli- 
cacy and fancy. 

TTie mytholt^ of antimt Ghreece was rifled MjOtdap. 
and exhausted, in the Masques and entertain- S^^i 
nettta whii^ accoupaaied the nuptials of the repreunu- 
Kiog of Navarre, f:elebrated in 157a, at Paris. '^^■ 
. The 
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CHAP. The impending destruction of the Hugonots at 
v^ the massacre of St. Bartholomew, .seemed evea 

1SJ4— to b^ obviously pourtrayed in the enigmatical 
liM- representations performed before the court. 
While it is difficult to suppose that Cathertoe 
of Medicis could intend thus to warn them of 
ttieir danger, it appears equally difficult not to 
' a^mit, that the application was manifestly so 
clear and obvious, as to strike the least su»- 

ie^'^ff' picious or discerning spectators. Tbe scenery 
represented tbe Blysian Fields, or rather the Pa- 
radise of Moses ; for, the fables of Homer and 
Hesiod were mixed, by a strange species of pro> 
fanation or incongruity, with the descriptiott 
given in Genesis, -of the Garden of Eden. A 
river, tbe Styx^ traversed tbe theatre, da which 
was beheld the bi^at of Charon. Behind the Ely- 
sium was constructed an " Empyreal Heaven^** 
enclosing within a complicated piece of machk 
nery which had an orbicular motion, the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, the seven primary planets, 
and an Infinity of fixed stars. Twelve nymphs, 
stationed in tbe Elysian fields, were protected 
by Charles the Ninth and his two brothers, 
who defended the entrance, armed from head 
to foot On the other side of the Styx, ap. 
peared Hell or " Tartarus," with its pr<^>er 
attributes and accompaniments, as delineated hy 
the poets of antiquity. The King of Navarre, 
the Prince of Cond^, and the Hugonot nobili^, 
to whom was assigned the task of attadcing the 
Etysian Fields, beii^ overcome, were of course 
precipitated iofo tbe infernal regions. Mercury 

mod 
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mnd Cupid then descended on the stage ; and chap. 
after different dances, the captives were re- J^^; 
leased from their confinement. The represen* 1J74— . 
tation was terminated by fire-works, which con> ^t'9- 
sumed to ashes the whole machinery and de- 
coraitiona'. The Heaven, vainly attacked by 
the King of Navarre ; the precipitation of him- 
self and his followers into Hell; followed by 
tbe Flames which closed the spectacle; — all 
these features of the exhibition appeared to 
cooceal an allfigorical allusion. Four days af- 
terwards, the massacre of Paris actually took 
place. 

Magnificent as appear to have been tbe en- Spig^ 
tertainments of 1573, tbey were excelled by the ^|^^^ 
diversions of the following year, at tbe reception the Tnatk 
of the Polish embassadors, who came to offer the "'^\ 
crown of their kingdom, to the Duke of Anjou. 
In one of them, the Poles beheld with pleasure 
and astoniihmeDt, a prodigious mass of rock, 
encrusted with nlver, which moved by con- 
cealed mechanism. On the summit were placed 
•ixteen of the most beautiiul women of quality, 
emblematical of the sixteen provinces which 
composed the kingd<»n of France. After sing- 
ing, or repeating some verses, composed for 
the occasion by Bonsard and Dorat, they de- 
scended j presented to the new monarch vuious 
oSeringB w teadmonies of luxnage, and con- . 
duded by .performing a dance ". It is not 
eaqr to represent to ourselves, even in the pre- 

sent 
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his waist hung a large chaplet of ivory akulU ', 
Like Heliogabalus, he affected the ornaments 
and dress of a woman. The almost incredible I 
accounts given us by Dton and Herodian, 
Effemin- respecting the indecent appearance of the | 
HXmuiii. Syrian Emperor of Rome, were realized by the ' 
French monarch. We know frwn the journal 
- of L*Etoile, that in 1577 he commonly fre- 
quented public entertainments, in a fema/e 
attire; his doublet open, and his bosom bare ; 
with a necklace of pearls, and three little capes, 
as they were then worn by the ladies of Uie 
court ". Can we wonder that the Duke of 
Guise should meditate to inflict on so efiemioate 
a prince, the same sentence of deposition and 
iropriBonment, as was executed on Charles the - ' 
Simple } or that the Duchess of Mootpeosfer 
should menace him with the tonsuie? Yet 
when roused to action, he displayed mwe 
energy of character than Louis the Sixteenth. t 
It would however be unjust, to appreciate 
.,0,100* of the general character of the age, even in ita 
t^ ■ir> pastimes, by the conduct or actions of so re- 

laxed and dissolute a sovereign. The sports 1 
of the period were not only manly, but rough, 
hazardous, and daring to a point of temerity. 1 
Marshal Tavannes was accustomed, when ^uag, 
to amuse himself with his companions, in Xeaipiag I 
across the streets of Paris, from the roof of one 
house, over to that of another '. In presence 
of the court at Fontainebleau, he undertook, 
and, as it is pretended, he performed a leap on 

■ L'EtwIe, "p. 10 J. ■ Ibid, p.»r, 

* Bnuib TOLiii. CiprFnn. p.jiC 
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liorseback, of twenty-eight feet, from rock to c H A P. 
rock *. We may, however, without incurring ^_ ^'_ _ , 
the imputation of scepticism, be allowed to zsi*— 
doubt whether the mensuration in this instance *J*9* 
was accurate, as twenty-eight feet French, made 
twenty-nine feet and three quarters English; a 
space which no horse of this country, it is be- 
lieved, ever crossed at a leap. Frolics the most EmnplM. 
adventurous and desperate were common, par- 
ticularly in the time of Carnival, when every 
iDdiscretion seemed to be sanctioned by the 
season. Henry the Second, in 1 558, though he ^^'^ ^ 
had then attained nearly his fortieth year, ac- 
companied by the princes and youth of his 
court, on Shrove Tuesday, a day peculiarly 
distinguished for extravagant demonstrations of 
mirth and conviviality, rode through the streets 
of Paris, masked, committing the rashest ac- 
tions. In a fit of wild emulation, the whole 
company mounted the great staircase of the 
hall in which were held the courts of justice, 
and galloped furiously down again, without 
incurring any accident *. We find Henry the 
Third himself, in the Carnival of 1583, and the 
following year, performing the same mad ex- 
ploits, followed by his brother the Duke of 
Anjou, and bis minions. They rode at full 
speed through the capital, in masks, overturn- 
ing, beating, and ill-using every person who 
fell in their way*. On the night of the massacre 

J Le Lab. for Cut. Td. ii. p.j>7. 

* BniK. voLiL Cap. Fun. p 401, 

* L'EtoUer p. 6% Mid p. 7;. 
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c H A P. of St. Bartholomew, when the assassins came 

^'- to the door of the Count de" la Rochefoucault's 

ij,4_ apartment, and demanded entrance ; he enter- 

ijSv- taioed so little suspicion of any design against 

theiTinth. his life, that he imagined it to be Charles the 
Ninth himself, at the head of a band of youDg 
courtiers, bent on some juvenile frolic. Im- 
pressed with this idea, he rose from bis bed 
and dressed himself, exclaimipg all the time, 
" These are the tricks of the late King, your 
" father ; hut you will not catch me thus." 
The door was no sooner opened, than he was 
instantly murdered. ■• 

^^^ Occupations the most severe vad laborious^ 
were considered as pastiipes, ^nd practised by 
sovereign priqces for their diversion. Chvles 
the Ninth beheaded animus, dissected them, 
and performed the functions of an executioner 
and a butcher, with singular address '. The 
present age, ' however refined, has not been 
wanting in a similar example of a crowped 
head, Ferdinand the Fou(tb, King of the two 
Sicilies ; one of whose greatest enjoyments con- 
sisted in opening, and ercibowelling the ^^er 
or other game, which he had previously killed 
during the chace. Il was common for Charles 
the Ninth to work at the forge, and even to 
n;iake with his own hands, the barrels of mus- 
qqets and Harquebusses ''. Brantome says that 
Philibert Emanuel, Dul^e of Savoy, constantly 

*' Bnuit. vol. iv. Oqt. Fnn. p. 9 and 10. 

' ht Lab. rir Cut. toL tii. p> aj. 

* Lc Lib>turCMt.Td.iil.p.ij. BruLtDLiy. &(• Bru.p.il. 
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amused himself at the same robust exercise ; c h ap. 
adding that he had seen the Duke practise . J"* 
at his forge, hi the garden of the palace at 1^74— 
Turin. ' '589- 

There was not any piece of coin, either gold Cti^- 
or silver, which Charles the Ninth had not 
learnt to strike so exquisitely, and to coun- 
terfeit so perfectly, as to deceive the nicest eye. 
It formed one of his favorite recreations to 
fabricate money, and to shew the pieces so 
struck, to his courtiers '. We can still less re- 
concile to our manners, and ideas of royal 
dignity or decorum, bis introduction of teu 
thieves and common ctitpurses, into the draw- 
ing-room of the Louvre, during a crouded ball 
and festival ; with orders to them to exercise 
their address, at the expence of the company. 
He gave them assurance of impunity; vatched- 
their feats of dexterity ; reviewed the amount of 
their plunder, which exceeded in value fifteen 
hundred crowns; permittedthem to retain it; 
and then dismissed them, with menaces of being 
Instantly hanged, if ever they ventured to re- 
peat their depredations'. We learn this ex- 
traordinary fact from Brantome. It must be 
confessed, that such a conduct was not much 
calculated to afaend the morals, or to effect the 
reformation of that class of his subjects. Bear. BeuJiuat. 
banting constituted one of the sports of the "^' 
court of Navarre. How hazardous the pursuit 

' Biuit.TOl.S. Cap. Etran. ■p.i64mii66. 
' Hwd. ToL IT. Cip. Fnn. p. 19- 
' Ibid. p.t9— 31* 
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CHAP, of those animals sometimes proved, and how 
y^ fatal were the accidents .which cootinually at- 
,j;4_ tended the chace, we may see in perusing the 
ij<9. memoirs of Sully. In 1578, during the course 
of a hunt given by the King of Navarre, in the 
province of Foix, at the foot of the Pyrenees ; 
a bear, pursued by the hunters, and driven to 
madness by the number of lances fixed in hia 
body, seized seven or eight of the soldiers sta- 
tioned on the point of a rock, and precipitating . 
himself with them from the eminence, dashed 
them to pieces ^. These tragical adventures 
neither diminished the ardor of the sportsmen, 
nor tended to humanize and soften the genius 
of- the diversion, 
Cokrtiad The period of time under our review, may 
*'**^ be justly called the age of colors and devices. 
The former were worn, in honor of their mis- 
tresses, by kings, noblemen, and gentlemen of 
every rank. Marriage seems to have imposed 
ill tliis particular, no restraint. At the naval 
games exhibited before Henry the Second and 
his Queen, by the city of Lyons, in 1549, the 
gallies which obtained the honors of triumph, 
were decorated with black and white, in com< 
plimeat to the King and his mistress, Diana of 
Poitiers. Those which w»^ vanquished, display- 
ed green, the color always affected by Catherine 
of Medicis, previous to her husband's death'. 
No umbrage whatever appears to have been 
taken by her, at so public a mark of homage 

Vmttr. paid to her rival. On the day when Henry was 

Bl>r worn. • ■" •' 

^ SnOf, TCLi. p.ij. 

> &«iit.TOl.n. Cap. Fna. p.10. 
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killed by Montgomery, id the lists of Paris, he c H A P. 
was distinguished by the same livery. The three . ^'_„^ 
other princes, namely the Dukes of Ferrara, 1J74— 
Guise, and Nemours ; who maintained the bar- >J^ 
rier with the King, against'all assailants ; each 
appeared in the colors of their respective mis- 
tresses *. •* Biissy d'Amboisewore," says Bran- 
tome, ** two ^Javors' given him by his mistress; 
" one in his bat, the other about his neck. 
*' When he vas ordered to quit the court of 
" France by Henry the Third, whose minions 
*' he had insulted and defied ; he besought of 
" me to assure the lady whom he served, that 
** those &vors would infallibly induce him to 
" put to death the favorites, who had pro- 
" duced the affront received by him'." It was 
well known that the lady in question, was no 
less a person than'tbe Queen of Navarre. Colors 
were assumed, not - only as marks of devotion 
and gallantry towards the ladies, but as badges Bidgdof 
of ftiendahip and adherence. At the judicial Sa^S^- 
combat of Jamac and La ChataJgneraye, the ^^ 
band of gentlemen who were in the interests of 
the latter nobleman, amounted to five hundred, 
all hidiited in his colors, white and red. Those 
attached to Jamac, did not exceed a hundred, 
dcessed in white and black °. On all occasions 
<^ danger, or of glory, lovers never failed to 
decorate diemselves in the colors or favors be- 
stowed by the object of their affection. ' 

' Brant. ToLH. C«p.Fnn. p. 39. 

> Itnd. roL iiL ilMd. p.404- " Bnmt. Let Dnda. 60. 

" Bnu*. Td. n. Dnan Oal. p. jit, *iicl voL U. Cap. Fru. p. 40*. 
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CHAP. The imagination waa tortured in the iaven- 
Y^.f ^°° of devices. Anagrams, and mottos, assumed 
15^4— by persons of both sexes. Margaret, the se- 
ijiff- coad Queen of Navarre of that name, speakiog^ 
of her litter, says i " there were, either in the 
" lining, or in the windows of it, forty difi«r' 
** ent devices, the words of' which were ia 
** Spanish or Italian, upon the Sun and its 
" effects." She had chosen a Sun for her 
emblem ". In 1568, Crussol, ooe of the Hu- 
gonot commanders, upon hiS' standard caused 
to be represented a Hydra, all the beads of 
which monster were ornunent^d with the 
dresses of Cardinals, bishops, and monks. He 
himself, in the character of HefQules, was de« 
pictured as employed ip that eztermiaalioo. 
The motto, " Qui casso, crudeles," was aa 
Anagram on bis own name, Jacqueade Crussol^. 
When Francis the First, having (|uitted his 
mistress, the Countess de ChateaubriaDt» at* 
tached himself to the Duchess d'Eatauipes ; he 
demanded of the former lady., the restitution, 
of his " devices," which he had caused to be 
inscribed, or engraven on all his presents to 
her. They were of the tnventioa and coi^posit. 
tion of his sister, Margaret of Valoi?, firsb Qaeen 
of Navarre, and were regarded in that age, a» 
the most delicate productions of female &ncy. "^ 
^ ** The rage for play may be justly reckoned 
among the cbaracteriBtic features of the time< 

9 LeLa)>rnirCut.*iiLii. p-s^ 
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It was carried to a pernicious height under the c h a p, 
reign of Henry the Third, and tended emi- ^*. 
nently to produce a general depravity of man- ijj4_ 
ners. That Prince violated decorum so far, as 'J^s-' 
to establish in the Louvre itself, in 1579, a 
gaming-table for cards and dice, open to all 
comers, at which he gave the example of play- 
ing constantly in person. A company of 
Italians, who profited of his permission, won 
from him iifleen thousand crowns, in the course 
of a month'. Epernon imitated the model set 
him by his master. On the evening previous Ezimpk* 
to his departure for Gascony in 1584, on the **''• 
embas^ to the King of Navarre, he lost above 
t^ree hundred pounds sterling, to Marshal 
Retz*. The rapid progress of so destructive 
a vice, may be ascertained from Brantome. 
" The parties at Tennis," says he, " under 
"Henry the Second, were played for one, 
*' two, and three hundred crowns at njost, 
" eveil when the King played himself. At 
" present they are made for two, or three 
** thousand, and even double that sum '." 
Mkry of Guise, Queen-dowager of Scotland, 
^dow of James thb Ti&b, lost ttiree thou- 
siiDd crowns in 0ae evening, to Monsieur 
d*Ea8e, a French gentleman then resident in 
her conrt at Edinburgh. It seems to have con> 
stitut^d her Majesty's -whole stock of ready 
money, as she continued the game upon honor. 



' Hmi. pour tcr. ■ tWtt, dc"Fni. p, loj, 

* Ibid. p. i}6. 
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CHAP, without laying down any stake. ' We may see 
"• the price of a pack of cards, purchased at the 
1574— manufactory itself, in Montaigne. He says 
.>5<»- that in 1581, he paid for ordinary cards, at 
Thiers in Auvergne, where they were fabri- 
cated, only one Sous, or a halfpenny the pack. 
But, for finer cards, they demanded above six 
Sous, or three-pence. * 
Thutnat Theatrical exhibitions began to be known 
~ ' under Henry the Third, as a public diversioD. 

In February, 1577, a company of Italian come- 
'• dians, who entitled themselves " Li Gekwi," 
and whom that Prince had invited into his do- 
minions from Venice, arrived in France. On 
their nay through the provinces, they fell into 
the hands of the Hugonots^ and the King, in ~ 
order to procure their deliverance, was necessi- 
tated to pay the captors a a>DStderable ransom. 
The comedians began to perform dramatic 
pieces, by his permission, in the great hall 
usually appropriated to the convocation of the 
States-generat in the castle of Blois, where be 
then held his court '. Such was his impatience 
for the entertainment, that the remonstrances, 
of the clergy, and of the Cardinal of Bourbon 
himself, could not induce him to delay the com- 
mencement of the comedies or pastorals, as 
they were denominated, till the conclusion of 
I^ent '. On his return to Paris, in the month 

■ Bmu. ToLiu Cq).FnB. p.191. 
* Vofigei de Hont. ToLiii. p. 4ij. 
T Hem, pour kt. 1 llErt. de Fnu p. 78. 

■ MemotK* de Kereni ToL L p-i;) and 177. 
Of 
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of May of the same ye'ar^ the performers chap. 
opened a theatre in the palace of Bourbon, _]^ ' 
near the Louvre, where they renewed their 1574— 
exhibition. It would seem that there e&isted *J^- 
no distinction of places in the part of the 
theatre allotted to the spectators, as the price 
of all seats indiscriminately was fixed at four 
Sous, or two>pence. The concourse of pe^le 
was immense, to partake of so novel a species 
of entertainment *. But in the following 
month, the Parliament issued a pr^ibition for 
continuing a diversion, which the magistrates 
conceived to be of a nature extremely in-' 
jurious to national manners. From this sen- Surt»ined 
tence the Italians having af^aled, presented King 
the royal -letters patent, autboiizing them iviDtf the 
to perform in defiance of the mandates of the ^''^'™~'* 
Parliament It was in vain that' the president 
and memben of that venerable body imposed 
a fine of four hundred pounds on the come- 
dians, if they presumed to obtain or to plead 
the King's sanction. Henry having interposed, 
by his express command the foreigners resum- 
ed and continued their performances, uiider his 
immediate protection". No circumstance can 
more forcibly prove the low state of the French 
Drama, than the existence of an Italian spec- 
tacle in the metropolis, at a time that a na- 
tional theatre was unknown in ^ris. 

Among the serious misfortunes to which anar- Comito- 
chy and contempt of the laws had given birth '*«*^ 

* Hanoiret de Ncren, voL i. |). j^, 

" Mem. poor «et. a I'Hiit.dePnup.g, urf j,. 
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CHAP, after the commencemeDt of the civil wars» may 
vi> be reckoned the practice of counterfeiting- the 
iST*" current coin of the kingdom. It ia difficult to 
iji<9- conceive how universal this evil had become, 
and to what a degree was debased the money in 
coniEnon circulation. Towards the conclusion 
of Henry the Third's re^, France became 
inundated with false coiners, who substituted 
the basest metals, in place of gold and silver. 
pnetice Tavaones assures us, that gentlemen retained in 
'™*^' their castles and houses, pertons skilled in the 
art of i^ricating money, whom they dignified 
with the spallation of philosophers ; and wbo, 
i^r quitting the laboratory, ^at at the tables 
of their employers. He adds, that those gen- 
tlemen who only oounfierfeited Dollars and 
florins, which were German coins, and wbo 
abstained from striking French money, re- 
garded themselves as free from all criminality*, 
Saloede, who was put to death in 1582, for 
having conspired against the State, had merited 
an exemplary punishment by his preceding 
crimes. Notwi^standing the penalty annexed 
to falsifying the coin of the kingdom, whitih 
was no less than throwing the culprit iilto bOi/- 
ing oil ; he had fkbricated such a quantity df 
base money, as enabled him to make witN if 
the puirhase of an estate '. It was not till the 
final termination' of the internal' calamities of 
France, and the restoration of vigor in the exe- 



' Ttnaatt, p. 131 ud 133. 
' Bndwq. LMter-M. 
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cution <^ the laws ander Henry the Fourth, c n a p. 
that so petDicious an abuse was abolished. ^_ ^- ^ ^ 

The practice common among the great nobi- tjr*— 
Hty, of keeping retainers, which constituted ".'»• 
one of the most powerful supports of the 
feudal system; hut which, the policy or ty- 
ranny of the two first princes of the house of 
Tudor, had totally extinguished in England, 
before tbe middle of the sixteenth century; 
continued still to exist among the French. It Numben 
even derived sfcrength, and became more con- ^*^ 
firmed, from the disorders of the court and nobility. 
kingdom^ under the reigns of the three last 
sovereigns of Valois. Every noblemen had his 
followers, whose nmnbers bore a proportion to 
tbe power and consequence of their patron.. 
Tavaones si^s, that at the death of Henry the 
Second, the'Constable of Montmorenci, on his 
retrrat to his own house, was abandoned by at 
least a hundred gentlemen, who had always 
been accustomed to follow in his train '. The 
greater number of these individuals ranged 
tbemaelves under the protection. of the Guises, The 
who then became possessed of ministerial autho- ^^'^■^' 
rity. We inny judge how much the royal dignity 
was obscured and enfeebled by the adherence of 
so many retainers to their respective lords, from 
tha relation left us by Brantoroe. " At the de- 
" cease of Francis the Second," says he, '* I 
" was at Orleans, and was a witness to the 
**' devotion of the whole court to the Duke of 
" Guise. Seven or eight days after that event, 
* TamuKi, p.aio. 

" he 
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CHAP." he went on a pilgrimage to Clecy, on foot : 
, ^^ " be was accompanied by almost all the oo- 
MS7*— " btlity and courtiers ; the new King remaining 
ij<9- " nearly alone, chagrined and jealous at such 
*' a preference." ' 
EnbiDcc Even in the following year 1561, after the 
^*' Duke's retreat from court, to the protection of 
GvMeimo his castles in Champagne;' when, at the earnest 
P"^ solicitation of the Queen-mother, he re-appear- 
ed at Paris, he arrived at the head of a band of 
followers, which impressed respect and terror. 
Brantome, who composed one of the number, 
and who attended him to the levee of Charles the 
Ninth, describes his dress, arms, and behaviour 
on that occasion. They were such as Sy^a, or 
the first Csesar might have adopted, when enter- 
ing Rome; and bore no resemblance to the hu- 
mility of a subject approaching the foot of the 
throne. Cesar Borgia could not have takea 
greater precautioas for his personal preserva- 
tion, against treachery or violence on the part 
of his enemies. '* Besides his sword," adds 
Brantome, '* I saw him order three daggers to 
*.* be brought into his closet, of which he se- 
" lected the sharpest." — " He was. mounted 
" on a black genaet, and accompanied by 
".three or four hundred gentlemen*." It 
must be confessed, that so formidable a train 
seemed more calculated to shake, than to con- 
firm the crown, on the head of the young Kiog. 
The great Earl of Warwick, sumamed ^ 

f Br*iU.nl,iii. Cap. Fru. p. 77. * Cnd. p.t;. 

Kmg- 
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JCtng-maker, when he waited on Henry the c H A p. 
SiKth, or on Edward the Fourth, in London, did . _ V l__ , 
but inspire more apprehension, than Francis, 1574-^ 
Duke of Guise excited, a century later, at Paris. 'sH- 
Many of these unfortunate retainers starved Povntr 
in the service of the princes or grandees, to ^nce'of'^ 
whom they devoted themselves. Coconas, who the teau- 
was put to death in 1574, for a species of con- *^ 
spiracy to procure the escape of Francis, Duke 
of Anjou ; says in his confession, that *' he had 
** been eight years a retainer of the Duke, 
*' without having ever received from bim in the 
*' course of that time, wherewithal to purchase 
" himself even a hat''." Henry the Third, 
from being the sovereign of a great people, 
became only the head aDd chief of a band of 
gentlemen, who filled the court with continual 
disputes, caused by their insolence or teme- Tbriria- 
rity. His brother, and all the principal nobles, •<>'«»«*■ 
had in like manner their partizaos. It was 
deeo/ed an object of exultation or triumph, to 
seduce each other's adherents. Epemon, who 
rose to such a point of favor and grandeur, to- 
wards the end of Henry's reign, was himself 
originally in the service of the Duke of Anjou j 
as were Maugiron, Livarot, and others of the 
royal minions'. When a forced reconciliation 
took place in the King's presence, between 
Bussy d'Amboise and a gentleman named bow 
St.Fal, in 1577; the former had the audacity to (i*' 
enter the palace of the Louvre itself, attended 

^ Le Lab. mr Cut. *ol. iL p. 171. 
' Vit dcMafg. p.»3i. 
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c H A P. by above two hundred determined and deTofee 
"• friends. Henry the Third, though he exprestcc 
■j}4_ his indignation at the act, but did uotventuretf 
■J8f- attempt its repression or punishment. Buss; 
even augmented the train of his followers, durin^- 
his stay in the capital, as constituting his bes 
protection and security against the vengeance ot , 
his sovereign, whom he braved and defied in i 
public manner ^ These attendants fornaed ic 
fact the only effectual preservative from assas- 
sins and murderers'. We find the Duke of 
Eperoon in 1585, on his setting out to visit the 
King of Navarre, carrying with him in bis train, 
above five hundred gendemen ; and at his ap- 
pearance before the King his master at Cbartres, 
after the flight of Henry from Paris, be was 
surrounded by as numerous a bu)d". TTie 
great nobles became almost independant of the 
crown, and maintained, each, a sort of separate 
court, protected by their armed followers. lo 
1588, the Duke of Nevers offered to arm and pay 
one hundred gentlemen, at his own ezpence, 
for three years, to serve against the Protest I 
anti^ Henry the Third found himself equatf^ 
incapable of carrying on war with vigc», or of 
supporting his own authority in time of peace. 
The treachery and viotation of faith whidi 
' characterized the age, gave bhth to a race of 
men who infested society, and wbo derived a 
subsistence from betraying the secrets of those, 
with whom they Kved in habitual confidence. 

k finiit.vca.ui. C^. Pnn. j9»ud«M. > Vit deMiiv.p.ii6. 
" Vie d'EpcTnoDt Tol.i. p.ir6t vyl p.lgS. 
■ CIiroii.Noveii.voLi. p-js- 

15 SiHes- 
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Spies became one of the principal engines of c H A P. 
state under Catherine of Medicis, and ^he ex- ^l- 
pended considerable sums for their maintenance 1^74^ 
about the persons of all those, whom she either iJ>9> 
feared or distrusted. So pernicious a practice 
tended eminently to destroy mutual confidence, 
friendship, and fidelity. We find that no rank^ 
birth, or situation, elevated the possessor above 
assuming the odious oifice of a spy. Betle- 
garde, though a Marshal of France, conde- 
scended to act so base a part about the person 
of DamviUe, at the persuasion of the court'. 
The Queen-dowager usually retained in her 
immediate pay, from twenty to thirty; all of 
whom were, as might be naturally expected, 
the most depraved and abandoned of man- 
kind''. She even entertained them in the 
household of her own sons ; and Cosmo Rug- Rnnuii. 
gieri, a Florentine, who pretended to a know- 
ledge of magic, served in that capacity, near 
the Duke of Alenson. He betrayed her to 
that prince, divulged all her secrets, and in 
1574 became involved in the conspiracy of la 
Mole and Coconas **. The Italian adventurer 
wbo still holds France in subjection, ha3 im^ 
proved and extended in a degree not to be con- 
ceived, the detestable practice of " Espion- 
nage;" a term for which, to the honor of the 
English language and nation, we have no 
corresponding synonimous word. The wliole 
French people, under Bonaparte's iron rule, 

■ De Tlioiii tdL Tu. p. jsS. ' D'Aub. Mtmifft g-^ 

* Lt LA. rar Cut. voLii. p. jjSi 

may 
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CHAP, ja^y be said without a metaphor, to form spies 

^^ ^^ , _ , , upon each other; an abyss of moral degradati<Hi 

iJM— unknown to the same extent, under any of the 

^^*^ Dynasties which have reigned in that country 

since Ctovis. 

Charles the Nintii employed a lady of the 
Queen of Navarre, to watch her actions, and 
received from her regular' information re- 
specting his sister's conduct. Many of the 
original letters, addressed by this female Argus 
to the King, are yet preserved '. Margaret 
informs us, that she herself, at the press- 
ing solicitation of her brother, the Duke of 
Anjou, who became afterwards Henry the 
Third, undertook and executed the employ- 
ment of a confidential spy over her mother and 
Mugard Charles the Ninth. It ought not to be forgot- 
of vjob. jgjj^ ^ jj forcibly marks the corruption of the 
times, that when she accepted the task, she 
had scarcely completed her seventeenth year '. 
Nor were these agents of a perftdrous and un- 
principled policy, confined to France. All the 
courts and cabinets of Europe were filled vi'iih 
the emissaries of Catherine, and of Henry the 
^^I"**" Third. In 1574, we find her writing to the 
'^"^ French embassador in England, enjoining biro to 
send over a spy, named Jannoton, to the camp 
of William, Prince of Orange, in Flandersj and 
specifying his annual appointments, which were 
fixed at twelve hundred Livres^ It spears 

' DqtAt dc BeAime, Huhm. 86f ^ cited in die Tnd. de rHoji. 
iml-ii. p>i09. 

■ Tk de Mm:^. p. 18— a». 

' About fiftf pooiid*. L*I,ib.iurC«M> nLiii. {^4x9. 

from 
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from the letters of the King to the same minis- chap. 
ter in 1577, tliat he maintained numbers of , y\ 
secret agents and pensioners in the court of ij,^— 
Elizabeth." / »589- 

One of the greatest scourges of the time, may- i>,hu. 
justly be accounted the rage for duels, which 
prevailed universally among men of quahty and 
condition. Tlie continual practice of arms. Frequency 
the facility of obtaioing pardon from the sove- ""' 
reign, and the debility of the laws, carried the 
evil to its utmost height. La Noue declares, 
that if a calculation had been made of the 
number of gentlemen who perished every year 
in these encounters, it would be found that 
inaoy battles had been fought, with less effu- 
sion of generous blood *. Under the predecefl* 
sors of Henry the Third, duels, however fre- 
quent or fatal they might be, were at least 
limited to the two persons between whom cause 
of quarrel had arisen. But during his reign 
originated the mode of involving in the effects 
of the dispute, the seconds and friends on, 
either side. The first introduction <^ so ab- seconds 
surd, aa well as destructive a custom, was 
exhibited in the memorable duel which took 
place in 1578, between Quel us and Entragues. Que)u«ui<i 
The former favorite repaired to the place of ^*''^**' 
action, near the Bastile, attended by two others 
of the royal minions, Maugiron and Livarot. 
With Entragues, in like manner came Schom- 
berg and Biberac. " These six champions," 

<■ Le Lab. iitr Cut. *oL uL p.jol. 
1' La Noii^ Dooaene Due. p.a44> 

VOL. IV. B B says 
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CHAP, says De Thou, " met at break of day, and en. 

.^\ . " gaged in deep silence'." With such despera- 

wsu-~ t'<^" ^^^ the conflict continued, that four of the 
>j*9* six expired either on the spot, or in a few days 
afterwards. They wore no defensive arnis, but 
fought with the sword and dagger. Brantome, 
who has left us a minute relation of the event:, 
compares it to the combat of the Horatii and 
the Curiatii under Tullus Hostilius, in the 
fabulous ages of Rome and Alba. He asserts 
' that Entragues, who killed his antagonist Que- 
lus, and who alone of the two survivors 
escaped unwounded, owed his advantage and 
preservation to the circumstance of having 
armed himself with a dagger } whefe&s his ad- 
versary was destitute of &nj weapon except the 

Impunity sword '. Instead of exerting the force of the 
taws, in order to repress and pdnish so auda- 
cious an infraction of them in the midst of his 
own capital, the King abandoned himself to the 
emotions of unmanly and unbecoming grief for 
the loss of his iavorites. * 

This extraordinary combat formed not the 
only instance of its kindr which distinguished 

Biruiind the period before us. Biron, son to the~ first 
Marshal of that name, and who suffered capi- 
tal punishment for his treasonable conspiracies 
against Henry the Fourth, in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century ; fought, at an early 
period of his life, a similar duel with the Prince 

' De Thout Tol.vii. p. 7»6. 

■ Brut. LeiDucli, p.9^— lot. 

* L'£toiIe, p.at. Bniu, Le* Dudi, ibid. - 
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of Carency. , Two seconds on either side^ who c H A P. 
not only stood completely unconnected with . y^ 
the dispute between the principals, but who 1574—- ' 
were intimately acquainted, and in habits of 'i^*- 
general friendship ; joining in the fray, be- ^^' 
trayed equal animosity. We may judge of the circum- 
mutuat fury which animated the combatants, y)^^^ 
when we find that they met at day-light, io the 
itiidst of a storm of snow, which drove with so 
much violence as almost to intercept the sight. 
The precautions taken by them to prevent a 
discovery were auch* that no spectators in- 
truded, except some accidental passengers. 
Biron and his two seconds having with great 
address, taken their ground in a manner to 
avail themselves ot' the snow, which was driven 
in the faces of their adversaries, laid them all 
three dead on the ground. No legal proceeding 
or prosecution of any kind, seems to have been 
instituted against the victorious survivors \ 
The slightest cause, even a word carelessly oc 
unguardedly uttered, a look, or a gesture, were 
held sufficient to produce a challenge. No age, 
however advanced, or rank, however elevated, 
exempted from their acceptance. La Chasnaye, 
who was killed by Sourdiac, in a duel, under 
Henry the Second, had attained his eightieth q^^ ;„. 
year ". In order to prevent every kind of de- mmM. 
ceit, and to obviate the suspicion of wearing 
concealed armor, it was customary to fight with- 

* DeThoD, voLiK. p<J9a and 593. BomlLmDmIi, p. 101 — 
io4> La Hooe, p. ni ind 147. 

* Brut. Lc* Duel*, p. aj9 — tit. 

BBS out 
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CHAP, out Other covering than their shirts. In 1579, 
^ Bussy d'Amboise and Aogeau, for a trifling 
ij,4_ difierence, fought two geotlenien at Alenson 
'J*9- in Normandy : they were all four destitute 
of any dress except shirts. ' 
a^ia^ gf 1^6 ^^^ formidable duellist of the age, was 
Vitsiu. the Baron de Vitaux. As he was equally dex- 
trous, experienced, and intrepid, numbers o€ 
gentlemen in every part of France, had fallen 
victims to his superior skill. His vengeance 
knew no limit: even Henry the Third trembled 
at the prowess and desperate resolution of one 
of his own subjects*. His renown became sucfa, 
that it spread over ail Europe ; and foreigners 
who visited France, were - anxious to see a 
champion so fortunate, as well as celebrated '. 
Aiter having been compelled to fly into Italy* 
in order to escape the punishment ready to be 
inflicted on him for the various lives which he 
had destroyed } he ventured to return to Paris 
Hif ex- in 1573* on a new project of revenge. With a 
i'*^ view to facilitate this object, he ctmcealed him* 
seli', suffered his beard to grow to an unusual 
length, and assumed the disguise of a lawyer, 
Mtllaad, a gentleman who had murdered the 
Baron's brother, was then resident in the me- 
tropolis. Vitaux, accompanied by two brothers 
of the name of Boucicaut, who were called his 
lions, having watched the moment when his 
enemy was passing through one of the prtnci* 

' Mem. ponr me. * HUM. de Fn. p. loj. 
* Butbeq. Letter aa. p. 140. 
' Bnnt. Let Diwb, pug. 

pal 
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pal Streets, attended by five or six men ; attack- chap. 
■ ed him, left him dead on the ground, and effect- .^' , 
ed -his escape. Being taken, he was confined ; 1^74—. 
but by the powerful intercession of his friends, '^'*" 
obtained a pardon *. Ten years afterwards, the 
son of Millaud, who had attained to manhood, 
and who nourished an ardent desire to avenge 
his father's death, demanded reparation of 
Vitaux. They met without the walls of Paris, 
cloatbed in their shirts only, armed with a 
sword and poniard. There the -Baron, aban- uxideufc. 
doned by his good fortune, and rendered care- 
less by his contempt for so young an adversary, 
having received a mortal wound, expired im- 
mediately on the spot. ^ 

It is in the memoirs of d'Aubign^ that we Kig* fcr 
may see depictured, in the strongest colors, the 
extravagancies and acts of temerity, by which 
the gentlemen of his time were characterized. 
They cheerfully incurred the greatest expences, 
and made the longest or most tiresome jour- 
neys, in order to meet in their shirts, and de- 
cide their differences with the sword. D'Au- 
bign6 himself rode from the vicinity of Orleans, 
to Castlegeloux id Gascony, across a great 
portion of France, to fight la Magdelaine j 
with whom his chief reason for quarrelling ap- 
pears to have been, the reputation acquired 
by the latter ; he having dispatched ^ight gen- 
tleman in single combat, without losing a drop 

■ Bnut. I.e* Dnel*, p. laa — 114. 

^ Mem. pour ter. a fUiit. dc Fn. p.165. Brut. I«i Dudi, 
p. 116 — Its. fiuAeq. p.ij8 — 141. *- 
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c H A P. of blood. This passion for duels, by one of 
, 7*' ■ the inconsistencies so common in human m- 
isj4— ture, was not incompatible with fervent pie^. : 
'j<9- D*Aubign6, on the point of meeting la JVfag. ! 
i^igiou delaine, says, that he rose early, and prayed 
■nd »• devoutly to God. It is certain that his inflexf- 
""^ ble adherence to his religious principles and 
professions, proved highly injurious to his for- 
tune, no less than to his elevation in life. ' 

Under Francis the First, duels had been com* 
parattvely unknown : the manners of the nation, 
more simple, were far more pure ; while the 
royal authority sustaining the laws, repressed the 
licentiousness which afterwards grew up under 
three reigns of minority, conspiracies, and civ3 
war". Some weak and ineflfectual efforts for 
setting limits to so pernicious a practice, were 
made by Henry the Third in 1579 ; but as they 
appeared rather calculated for reconciling, than 
for punishing the parties engaged in quarrels, 
little advantage accrued from the attempt*. 
In 158S, at the convocation of the States by t 
that Prince, Montholon, keeper of the seals, t 
in his speech to the assembly, enumerating the 
national evils that called for redress, itisisted I 
strongly upon the impiety and destructive coo- 
^fjatotu sequences of the practice of duelling. But no 
^'*'"' measures were taken to produce a reformation, ' 
or to punish those who persisted in the open 
infraction of the laws. " 

' D'Aob. Mem. p. 75 — 77. 

^ La Noue. p.s44 ind MS- Brut Let Dudi) p. ili. 

' MemMTCa de Neven, rd- L p> 6o8> 

" De Thoui ▼ol.z.> 3S6. Cliroii.Ni>v.voLLp.9s. 
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The grstificatioD of revenge, one of the c ji a £*• 
strongest passions of the human mind, when , -^' 

un-cohtrdled by the terror Oif punishment ; was i^,^ 

not even restrained in every instance, by the »j*»' 
finer ties of honor, gratitude, or affection. As- 
sassination and murder, tacitly, if not openly Auunu* ' 
sanctioned by the sovereign, exhibited scenes *""'*' 
of horror, over which, from their publicity it is 
not possible to draw a veil, the bare narration of 
Vhich, excite equal abhorrence and incredulity. 
It forms one <^ the most hideous, as it consti' 
tutes one (^ the most prominent features of 
the time under our contemplation. We are only 
at a loss, in the multitude of facts which pre- 
sent themselves, to select those calcufated for 
depicturing the spirit and temper of the age, in 
its strongest point of view. Can we in fact be 
surprized that individuals should gratify to its 
utmost extent, their resentment, jealousy, or 
hatred, when we know that Charles the Ninth 
himself encouraged and employed assassins " f 
Catherine of Medicis, and her son the Duke of . 
Anjou, afterwards Henry the Third, did not 
hesitate to suborn, and to instruct Maurevel, Murcrd. 
who under their immediate directions, aimed 
the balls at Coligni, by which he was wounded 
in 1572, previous to the massacre of Paris. 
Fire thousand crowns were stipulated as the 
reward for the assassination of the admiral, 
which Maurevel undertook sooae years earlier* 
at the personal solicitation of Charles the Ninth. 
Unable to find a favorable occasion for his pur- 

" VitdtMwg. p.31 ud4S. 
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d H A P. pose, and coutinually baffled by the precau- 
^ J^ ticMis which Coligni took for his security, he de- 

ijj^ termiDed to merit the protection of the court, 

ijif. by a service of importance, though pf inferior 
magnitude. Having joined the Hugonot army, 
he was there received and protected by Vaudr^ 
Sieur de Mouy, one of the bravest and most 
distinguished officers of the Protestant forces. 
That generous, unsuspecting friend, dividsd 
with Maurevd, his bed, his table, and his 
purse. But, so many acts of hospitality and 
affection, neither made an impression on his 
heart, nor delayed the execution of his design. 
Having availed himself of the same opportunity 
which enabled Martialis to stab Caracalla, he 
fired a pistol-ball into his benefactor's reins, and 
immediately eflected his escape to the Catiiolics, 
mounted on a horse which Mouy had presented 
bim. The most debased and depraved peripd 
of the Byzantine annals, when human nature 
seems to have sunk to the lowest ebb of degra- 
dation, scarcely presents features more horrid 
than do the reigpns of the last princes of Va- 
lois. " 
AMHtbt In the extraordinary confession made by 
•JV**?** Henry the Third, when King of Poland, to 
^^^^ one of his con6dentd at Cracow, relative to the 
^inn^ causes of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
which is preserved in the Memoirs of Villeroy ; 
we read with amazement that he himself, 
having caused to be brought into his presence 



» de I'Etat de Fnoce, kmu OivIm ytag, tone iL p. ja. 
ConftMNO deStuacyt p.f 11^—513. 
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' a Gascon officer, addressed him id these words : C-H A P. 
' •* Captain, the Queen my mother and I have ^ , .J- ^ j 
■ *' selected you from among all our good ser- ijm— 
' ** vants, as a man of valor and courage, proper j;^^^^ 
' ** to conduct and execute an enterprlze which of Hcnrjr 
' •• we meditate : it only consists in directing a ''* "^^^^^ 

'* determined blow at a person whom we will 
' ** name to you. Consider therefore, whether 
) *< you have the boldness to undertake it. Favor 
I ** and means shall not be wanting ; and be- 
■* sides, a recompence worthy the most signal 
I ' « service which can be rendered us ^.** Mau- 
t revel was notwithstanding afterwards preferred, 
as being a more cool and tried assassin. The re- i 
lation of Henry's conversation with the Gascon " 
captain, forms perhaps the only authentic record 
of such a proposition, made by a sovereign, 
to an individual, preserved in modem history ; 
and forcibly reminds us of the beautiful scene 
in Shakespeare's King John, where that Prince 
I tempts Hubert to murder young Arthur. In 
I the present instance its enormity is augmented, 
] when we consider that his own mother Cathe- 
rine of Medicis was present at, and a party to 
1 ' so detestable a machination. It seems scarcely 
I possible to carry further depravity and crime. 
The King of Navarre, when examined before 
the Queen-dowager and the council of state, 
assembled in the Louvre, on the i8th of April, 
1574, declared, that he had received certain 

9 <> DiKoun d'Henry M, ■ uu Femxuuge d'Honnenrj" in the 
' McondTirfniiieof theMenUNfctde^nUerar, p.59— £6. 
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CHAP, information of die King of Poland's having 
V- ordered du Gua, to kill him at all events." 

_ We find that Charles the Ninth, in 157c, 
>5>9- when irritated at the Duke of Guise's pre- 

2^ tensions to the hand of his siater, Margaret of 
Valois, ordered his natural brother, the Count 
of Angouleme, to be called, and said to him ; 
*' Of those two swords which thou seest before 
** thee, one is destined for thy own execution, 
*' if to-morrow, when I go to the chace, thou 
" dost not stab the Duke of Guise." The Co\int 
cheerfully undertook the employment, but he 
had not the courage requisite for its execution ^ 
and the Duke, by retiring from court, averted 

Umt- the fury of the King^ LigaeroUes, a gentle- 

toOta. man of the household of the Duke of Anjou, 
whose only crime consisted in his iiavtng been 
entrusted by his master, with the destructive 
intentiops of Charles the Ninth respecting the 
Hugonots i was murdered in oipea day, by the 
command of his own sovereign, while on a 
party of amusement '. Even when expiring in 
i574> that ferocious Prince, with the advice 
and approbation of his mother, di^iatched two 
jbmous assassins, St Martin and Maurevel, 
into Poitou, on the specific commission to mur- 
der La Noue, one of the Protestant leaders, 
who had survived the carnage of St.Barthalo- 
mew '. Brastome owns, that Maurevel wu 



^ Le Lib. Kir Cart, tolu H. P'373. 
' Vie de M*rg. p.31.. 
■ D« Tbm, voL tIL p.55. 
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commonly designed by the appellation of *' Le c H A P. 
Tuear du Roi :" the King's cut-throat.'' s_ ^ -l. ^ 

Henry the Third, when he became King of 1^,4— 
France by the decease of Charles the Ninth, '*'»• 
though less furious in his rage than his prede- ,„ent, 
cesser had been, was not restrained by any sen- fP*™ by 
timents of virtue, or by any principles of honor, i^to* 
The most enormous crimes found not only criniM. 
protection, but derived encouragement from a 
monarch, abandoned to dissolute pleasures, 
and corrupted by the most flagitious examples. 
If he did not, like his brother, command, he 
secretly instigated to their commission. The 
Count of MoDtsoreau, who assassinated Bussy ' 
d'Amboise in 1579, was indirectly exhorted by 
his sovereign, to revenge himself for the injuries 
which he had received from that insolent (k- 
voritej and the most complete impunity fol- 
lowed the perpetration of the murder'. Some 
years before, he had sent a detachment of his 
own guards, to seize and drown Madame de 
Thorigny, a lady belonging to the court of his 
sister, the Queen of Navarre. She was rescued 
from the. hands of the assassins, at the instant 
when, having bound her, they were about to 
fulfil their orders'. To the generous delays 
and expostulations interposed by Souvr^, it 
was owing that the order issued by Henry in 
1575, to strangle the Marshals Montmorenci 

. " BmilanMi vol. ii. Cfp-Fnm. p.>ti5. 

' Oe Thou, ml. tuL p> 90. L'Etoile, p.37 — 39. Le Lab, lur 
Cait, vol. ii. p. 49s- 

T Vic Ae Marg. p. 160, 

and 
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- CHAP. B"*^ Coss^, then prisooers in the Bastile, was 
VI. not instaotiy carried into execuUon'. Maho- 

^" '""'"' met the Second, or SoljrmaD the Second, the 
ijSg. Turkish Sultans, could not exercise over their 
subjects, more remorseless cruelty, than did Uie 
two last kings of the race oi Valois. 

PoboB. Henry the Third received positive informa^ 

tton, that his own brother, the Duke of Alen- 
son, had attempted to destroy him, by solicit- 
ing bifl valet to scratch him on the nape of the 
neck with a poisoned pin, at the time when he 
was actuating the King's ruff*. Being soon 
afterwards suddenly seized with a violent and 
acute pain in his ear, and not doubting that it 
proceeded from poison administered by his bro- 
ther's order, or with his approbation; Henry, 
in a paroxism of rage, commanded the King- of 
Navarre, who became afterwards Henry the 
Fourth, to put Alenson to death. But that ge- 
nerous and magnanimous Prince reftised to ex- 
ecute the commission, notwithstanding that it 
would have removed the only obstacle to his 
eventually ascending the throne of France. 
Though Henry the Thii;d speedily recovered, 
yet his detestation of the supposed author of 
his late attack, remained too deeply rooted, to 
be ever eradicated from his mind. Of these 
particulars it is not possible to doubt, because 
they depend on the testimony of Henry the 
- Fourth himself, whose veracity was never im- 
peached, even by his enemies. They convey a 

■■ DeThoDtTd. vii.p,a9i. MemwrMde Kenr*, vol. i. p.Si,Sa. 
■ Memoirci dc Unen, raL i. p. 7«. 

faithful 
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faithful, though a disgusting picture, of the chap. 
atrocious manners of that age ^ The acciisa- ^'. 
tion of poison was soon afterwards retorted on ij74_ 
the King, by his brother*.- Eteocles and Poly- 'j^s- 
nices, in the Theban historj', were not inflamed 
with a more inextinguishable antipathy and ani- 
mosity towards each other, than mutually ani- 
mated Henry the Third and the Duke of 
Alenson, at this period of their liv^s. 

The Chancellor Chiverny assures us, that in ctarmiy. 
1575, the Duke of Alenson gave directions to 
one of his most confidential captains, to assas^ 
sinate him on the road from Paris to Chatel- 
herault in Poitou : he adds, that he owed his 
life to the accidental circumstances of the mur- 
derer arriving too late to execute the commis- 
sion '. It is not the only instance which might 
be produced, of that Prince's guilt and cri- 
minal intentions. Even parricide did not re- 
strain him, when irritated or incensed. Cathe* 
rine of Medicis, his own mother, declared to 
the Cardinal of Bourbon, that she feared to ap- 
prcmch her son's bed, on the night when I^ Mole 
his favoTtte was executed, lest he should plunge 
a dagger in her breast'. He was nevertheless 
surpassed in atrocity, by his sister, Margaret of 
Valois. De Thou positively asserts, that in 
1575 she persuaded and induced by her elo< 
queace, the celebrated Baron de VJtaux to per- 

* HenMire* de Neren, ToL L p.jf-^ii, 
" Ibid. p. Jo6t 107.' 
<■ Memouet de darauej, toL i. p. 6j. 
' Hemoim .de Ncrcni Tol. i. p<i77. 

petrate 
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CHAP, petrate the murder of Du Gua, then die favorite 
of Henry the Third. The crime was rendered 
more detestable, from the deliberate cruelty with 
which it was accompanied. Du Gua, unarm- 
ed, and employed in reading in his bed, fell nn 
easy victim to the vengeance of his implacable 
enemy'. It forms a circumstance which ougbt 
not to he omitted, because ic paints in all its 
horror, the savage spirit of the times ; that the 
murderer having executed the object of his 
commission, was descending the staircase, in 
order to make his escape, when he was net by 
a lady, who lived in a criminal intimacy with 
Du Gua. He had the barbarity to wipe his 
sword, still reeking with the blood of her lover, 
on the apron of the unfortunate mistress. ' 
Enornutiei Even though we should incline to acquit the 
Qu^n of Q"®^" 0^ Navarre of having instigated the 
Navam. assassination of Du Gua, it is not possible to 
doubt of her having sent persons in 1583, to 
murder a messenger of Henry the Third, who 
was on his way to' Rome, with dispatches from 
the King to his favorite, the Duke of Joyeu8e\ 
Indignant at so audacious an act of violence 
perpetrated upon a royal courier, Henry drove 
her from his court and capital, with pubJic 
marks of ignominy. But her future life was 
distinguished even to a late period, by a repeti- 
tion of similar enonnitiei. Such was tlw con. 

' DcThou. voUviu .{hjoo— see 

* Vm de kfarg. p. it5 — 169. Mett. pour ler. & lHut. dc Fn. 
p.j8. Bnnt. Tid, IT. Cap. Fno. p.io6— 109. 

^ Vk de H»g. p.343. Suabt^ Latttr, ifc p. iw 
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tagion of the times, that even Henry the Fourth c H A P. 
Iiimself was not, it would seem, entirely free ^ 
iiom its influence. He is accused, though per- tsjA^ 
haps unjustly, of having proposed to the Duke 'J**- 
of Alenson to strangle Catherine of Medicis, fmSi! ' 
in the Louvre, witli their own hands. This 
proposition is said to have been made in 1574, 
at a time when the two princes regarded their 
own execution as imminent, on account of La 
Mole's conspiracy'. D'Aubigne likewise asserts 
that the King of Navarre, incensed against him 
for the freedom of his remonstrances, embraced 
the resolution of causing him to be poignarded 
and thrown into the river Gave, which runs by 
the city of Pau. If there be no exaggeration 
in these facts, it may serve to prove how uni- 
versal bad become the depravity of manners, 
and how diHicult it was to escape the infec- 
tion. " 

In 1578, St. Megrin, one of the minions of SuMegrin. 
Henry the Third, was attacked and murdered, 
dose to the palace of the Louvre, tn the midst 
of Paris, bya band «f assassins, whom the Duke 
of Guise had employed to revenge the honor of 
bis bed, which it was supposed that St. Megrin 
had attempted with success. The Duke of ■ May* 
enne. Guise's own brother, did not hesitate to 
put himself at the head of this troop of ruffians, 
and to lend (his personal asristauce in so foul a 
&ansaction'. Soooc years afterwards in (587, he 

' IjC Ii*b. (ur Cat. voLu. p. tjt, 
^ D'Aub. Mem. p.tiinddj. 
' l/Eioiity p. 30 and 31. 
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CHAP, coiumttted an act still more detestable, by stab- 
^- bing with his own hand, Sacremore, one of his 
i;74_ officers and adherents, who demanded with 
too much warmth or importunity, the reward 
' promised to his long and faithful services". 
Wherever we turn our view at this period, we 
6nd only similar crimes, and similar impunity. 

It cannot excite surprize, that the nobility 
and inferior orders of people, should imitate 
the example set them by the sovereign. San 
Pietro Omano, a Corsican of a noble family, in 
the service of France, equally renowned for his 
personal courage and his brutal ferocity ; hav- 
ing married a Genoese lady of quality, whose 
virtue Was not inferior to her birth, yet had 
the barbarity to put her to death on the most 
unjust pretences. Approaching her for that 
purpose with every external demonstration of 
affected respect and humihty, after entreating 
her pardon on his knee, for the act^that he 
was about to commit, he deliberately applied 
the; cord to her neck, and strangled her with 
his own hands. Instantly quitting Marseilles, 
where he had perpetrated the crime, he arrived 
at court; displayed his breast, covered with 
scars and wounds received in battle; treated the 
murder as a private family transaction, with 
which public justice had no concern ; and to 
the dishonor of human nature, obtained his 
pardon from Charles the Ninth ". During the 

■" Ltttre d'Henrjr IV. io Ute tenth toL of Voltaire, p. aji. 
L'Etoilc, p-ioC 

*. D'Aab. UiM. UniT. vol. i, p. tju 

resi. 
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residence of Henry the TTiird at the castle of c H A F, 
Poitiers in 1 577, a scene, if possible still more ^- 
mhuman, was acted in that place. The Connt 1J74-I. 
de Villequier, first gentleman of the King's iJ^?- 
bed-chamber, who had been formerly his go- ""'""• 
' vemor, having received information of his 
wife's infidelity to his bed, stabbed her at her 
toilet, while she embraced his knees, and sup. ' 
plicated for forgiveness. The crime was con* 
sidered as peculiarly indecent, from the cir- 
cumstance of its having been committed in the 
personal residence of the sovereign, where her 
person should have been secure from violence; 
and no less detestable, as the unfortunate 
Countess was far advanced in a state of preg- 
nancy. Villequier nevertheless obtained not 
only his immediate pardon, but the King was 
accused of having instigated, or at least of 
having secretly approved the murder". In the i 
long list of assassinations with which the annals « 
of that Prince's reign are crouded, we ^nd 
scarcely a single instance of the criminal being 
brought to justice, except in the solitary ex- j^Boh* 
ample of La Bobettiere, a Hugonot gentleman tim. 
of Poitou, who was beheaded in 1579, for hav- 
ing put to death his wife and her lover, with 
circumstances of peculiar treachery; as well as 
malignity. He was beheaded in the Place de 
Greve, at Paris'. We may however reasonably' 
doubt whether La Bobetticre's religion did not 

* De Tboti, ««L *E. p-749- Hcnt. poor nt. ■ lUlN.df Fr*. 
[k 8a and 83. I^Ltb. nir Cub voLiL p,7j6— Tj8. 
P Mem. pour ler. a I'Hut. de Pn. p. 107 uid 108. 

vot. jv, p c prin* - 
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CHAP, pnneipally constitute^ or at least aggravate btm, 

^ J^ _ j^ offence, l^veo those who were oot wcure rf 

1574— impunity and pardon in the court of France. 

>j>9> found an asylum in that of Navarre, In 1578, 

Lavardin having killed his rival in cold blood* 

was received with open arms at Nerac, whithec 

he fied for shelter and protecticHi.". 

A crime still more odioua, because silent and 
concealed^ though from its nature and symp- 
toms^ more ambiguous or equivocal, followed 
Fatoa. in the train of assassination. Poiaon began to 
be known, and even to be studied as a science^ 
after the commencement of the civil wars. It 
vould be endless to enumerate the persons of 
the highest condition and quality, supposed to 
bave perished by this means, between the ac- 
cession of Francis the Second, and the eonclu- 
aion of the reign of Henry the Third i a period 
of only thirty years. • Jane d'Albret, Queen of 
Navarre i Charles the Ninth; the Princess of 
Cond6, Mary of Cleves i the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain ; Francis,- Duke of Aleason i Henry, 
Prince of Cond6; Marshal Bdle^jarde, and a 
number of other illustrious personages, were all 
believed by their contemporaries, to have beea. 
dispatched by poison. Malignity and credu- 
lity unquestionably invented or exa^Qferated 
the symptoms of their diseases, in the mt^ority 
of these instances. Counterpotsons, preserva. 
lives, and antidotes, were wgef ly sought i^er 
by the great, and commonly vended by the 

• Mtm-pbor •o-.»lW«.<teFM. p.93. 
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needy or the proffigate. TTie Bezoar stone was chap. 
long believed to possess the virtue of expelt- ^ ; 
ing, OT coanteracting" the mosf violent poisons. 1574^ 
Ambrose ParS, a man of soperror talent, was v*** 
among the first who exposed and confuted that fteite. 
pretension, by causing the Bezoar stone to be "» *taw 
both externally applied, and administered in> 
femally to a criminal, who had previously 
taken a dose of corrosive sublimate. The ex- 
periment was made in 1565, at the town of 
Clermont in Anvergne, by order of Charles the 
Ninth, then only about flfteen years of age, td 
whom a Spanish noblemen had brouglvt and 
presented a Bezoar stone. The unfortunate 
culprit, already sentenced to die, gladly ac- 
cepted the cotamutatioo of his punishment, im 
order to procure a chance of life. The aoti- 
dote was given him almost immediately afler he 
had swallowed the poison, but inefTectitally, as 
he expired within seven hours, in violent ago- 
nies; and the King, convinced by so incon- 
testable a proof, of the inefficacy of the medi- 
cine, commanded it to be thrown into the fire/ 

The credulity of the age, together with their Htgb. 
general ignorance of natural - philosophy, gave 
encouragement to numbers of persons who 
pretended to a knowledge of magic and judi- 
cial astrology. The art was even reduced to 
rules, and privately taught as a branch of 
education. D*Aabign6 informs us, that while gmj- of 
he resided at Lyons in 1565, being th^n !(• 

' OSvmt de ftrt. ^joJ, jof, 

c c 2 about • 
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CHAP, about fifteen years old, he applied to mathe- 
^ matics, and to the first elements of magic ; 
15,4— though be adds, with a resolution never to 
1J89. avail himself of the latter knowledge *. It 
is difficult to guess what he means by *' the 
** first elements of magic :" they are certainly 
unknown in the present times. AmbrtMe 
Par6, though one of the most enlightened 
men of the age in which he lived, and su- 
perior, as we have seen, to many of the vulgar 
superstitions ' then received, yet expressly ad- 
mits the existence of magic, and the inter- 
vention of evil spirits. He classes the magi- 
cians under their respective heads,- enumerates 
many instances of their communication with 
demons, and in particular, one proof to which 
he was an eye-witness, in the presence of Charles 
the Ninth '. The pretensions set up by Schrep- 
fer at Dresden, about forty years ago, were 
nearly similar ; and like the Magician of Par^, 
Schrepfer exhibited a specimen of his art or 
power of evoking the shades of the dead, in 
presence of an Electoral Prince of Saxony, 
and a numerous company, who certainly did 
not detect the imposture, or ascertain how 
the deception was effected. 

Cosmo Ru^ieri, the celebrated Florentine, 
who was sentenced to work in the gallies, for' 
his participation in the plot of 1574; if he 
did not obtain his liberty, attracted at least 
to himself the utmost consideration and re- 



b d'AnI). p. 17. 
* atuwM de ttrt, p.67]. 
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Bpect, from his supposed acquaintance with chap. 
magical secrets. Instead of being, like his ^ _ ^' 
compaDions, chained to the oar, he was per- i5}4_ 
mitted to enjo^ his freedom, with only a ^s*9- 
guard of honor } and was even allowed to 
open a sort of academy for judicial astrology 
in Marseilles, which attracted pupils of every 
description ". Catherine of Medicis, from her 
anxiety to penetrate into a futurity, from the 
contemplation of which she ought rather to 
have averted her eyes ; or in the vaio hope 
of warding, off imaginary dangers, extended 
her protection to every pretender to occult 
and supernatural powers. The capital and the NamtMn 
kingdom were inundated with' them, their credit <*!»«*«- 
eclipsing that of the wisest, or most pious theo- ,u]] i^ 
loglans. They were said to amount in 1572, to tatfe.. 
DO less incredible a number than thirty thou- 
sand '. Cabalistical words or characters were Cibilut!- 
commonly worn, as preservatives against sick- '*'*"^ 
ness or attack '. Medals, possessing magical ' 
virtue to excite affection or to preserve friend- 
ship, were equally supposed to exist. We find ud mc- 
La Mole, the favorite of the Duke of Alenson, ^^ ■ 
constantly wearing a medal, which he was as- 
sured would perpetuate towards him the affec- 
tion of his master.' 

A circumstance still more singular is, that Ckuu 
both medicine and surgery, professions which ^^m 

■ le Lab, inr Cut toL ii. p.37T- 

■ L'Stoile^ p.gB. La Notw, p.9. 
' LetakrarCwt nUi. ^s>4. 
' IKd.T«LiL Fkj7T. 

c c 3 do 

n,g -^cT'GoOglc 
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CHAP, do not seem to have any natural CDfloexiiw 
^_ with magici were nevertheless regarded as 
1S74— equally open to its supposed ioduence. " Bfy 
U*9- " brother," says Brantome, *' was wounded at 
" the siege of Metz, with three balls, two in 
** the neck, aod one in the arm } of whicb 
** he would probably have died, if it had not 
" been for the aid of Doublet, the Duke of 
*' Nemours' surgeon. He was regarded as 
'' the most expert practitioner in France, and 
" every one had recour^ to him, notwithstand- 
** idg that Ambrose Par^, so celebrated sincfi^ 
** was then in Metz. Doublet performed all 
** his cures, only with bandages of clean linsn, 
" and plain water : but to those he added sor- 
** ceries and charmed word^ as numbers of 
" persons now alive, who saw him, cao affirm'." 
^«*Ao' It is evident tliat Doublet trusted to nature 
D^ni "done fbr'the cure of gunshot wounds, without 
Ow»«. surgical dressings or applications. Hi» '* Sor- 
*' ceries and charmed words," were only ad- 
dressed to the credulity of bis patients, who 
attributed to their efficacy, the recovery which 
physical causes operated. He can hardly be 
blamed for accommodating his skill to the ig- 
norance and prejudice of the age. John Hun- 
ter or Cheselden would probably have done . 
. the same, if they had lived in the sixteenth 
century, and had found that superior ability 
alone, unaided by empiricism, did not suffice to 
bring them into vogue. When Francis, pake 

* Bnutt. ToL ifi. Ctp. Km. p-jiH tad jij. 
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G^ Cruise, lay fflthoQt hope of life, in thd royal c H a t>< 
camp before Oriean«, in 1563, front the conae- ^ _ ^ _ ^ - 
queaces of the wound inflicted by Merg Pol- ij,4-. 
trot, his assassin; ^Just d'Alegre, as Bran. >^9> 
tome infonuA us, undertook and offered to effect 
his recovery. Being brought to the Duke, he 
proposed to begin his dressings, which consisted 
in applications precisely Similar to those of 
l!>oub1et. But the Duke, conscious that he was 
beyond the reach of regular art, refused to have 
recourse to a mode of treatment which he re> 
garded as impious. He did not, as it would 
seem, by any means despise, or call in question 
the ability of lyAlegre to restore bim by the 
help of magic : be only expressed bis readiness 
rather to die, if Such was the will of God, 
than to prolong his life by enchantments. 
Brantome deci<treS that he was present at the 
circumstance''.' De Thou asserts that in iS9»,jyAyJlt^ 
Sancho d*Avila, one of the most renowned 
Spanish commanders of the sixteenth century, 
died of a wound which might have been easily 
healed by skilful applications. Butj having had 
recourse-to charms and sorcery, he fell into a 
languishing disease, of which he expired. ' 

Ambrose Par€ relates many similar instances 
to which he was a witness, and ^hich he ex- 
posed to public derision, in the manner that 
such impostures merited. During the siege of 
Metz in 1553, be Was dent to visit a gentleman, 
whose leg had been fractured by a cannon balL 

* Bant. mLJiu C^ ^ui> f^flf foi 114- 

* pa Thotii ToL Tui. p.J99. 

e c 4 "I found 
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c H A p. ** I found bim," uys Par^ " io bed, his lag 
VI. tt crooked and bent, without any drefising oa 
tjy4r~ " '^i because a person bad promised to cure 
■j*9- ** him, by only using certain words, taking his 
** narae and belt. He had lain during four 
*' days in exquisite pain, neither sleeping by 
** day or night, crying piteously. I laughed 
** at th£ pretended mode of cure, and imme> 
'* diately dressed his leg. He recovered, and 
' is now alive *.** The most curious recital of 
' this kind, is to be found in another part of 
Park's works. ** At the siege of Hesdin in 
** 1553, the Count de Martigues, a nobleman 
*■ of the highest distinction, received a ball in 
** the lungs, of which he languished, with mor- 
** tal symptoms. Emanuel Ffailibert, Duke of 
** Savoy, who commanded the Spanisli forces, 
*< exerted every endeavour to prolong his life, 
** and caused him to be attended by the most 
** eminent surgeons of the two armies, after 
■* the surrender of Hesdin. But, the wound 
'^ proved incurable. When it had been so pro- 
** nounced by Par£, and all the other practi- 
** tioners, a Spaniard presented himself^ who 
** engaged on pain of death, to operate his re. 
** covery, provided that neither surgeon, apo- 
** thecary, nor physician, were permitted to 
** approach his patient They were instantly 
" dismissed} and the Duke of Savoy sent a 
** gentleman to notify to Par6, that as he 
** valued his own life, he should not presume 
** to interfere further with the Count de Mar> 

' (SHmideFufi P.7I7. 

•* tiguea. 
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« tiguet. He gladly obeyed, codscious that chap. 

•• no efforts of art could effect the cure. The ^ ^ _^ 

■* Spaniard then advancing, thus addressed his nj^— 

*• patient ; * My Lord, the Duke of Savoy has *i'»- 

** commaDdeJ me to come and dress thy 

** wound. I swear to thee by God, that within 

** eigitt days, X will enable thee to mount on 

** horseback, lance in band ; provided that no 

•* other person approach thee, except myselfc 

•• Thou shalf eat and drink every thing which j|^^ 

« is to thy taste: I will perform abstinence o«dfor 

« for thee; and of this thou may'st be assured ™*°"* 

*■ on my promise. I have cured many who had 

** worse Wounds than thine.' The noblemen 

** present answered, * May God give tbee 

*' grace!' He then desired to have a shirt of 

** the Count de Martigues delivered to him, 

** which he tore into little shreds, in form of 

** crosses, mumbling and muttering certain 

** words upon the wounds. Having dressed 

*' them, the Spaniard permitted him to eat and 

'* drink whatever he chose ; repeating, that he 

** would observe the requisite regimen in the 

** Count's stead. He did so, only eating six 

" small plumbs, and six bits of bread at his 

** meals, and drinking simply beer. Neverthe- HiidMtk. 

** less,, two days afterwards. Count Martigues 

** died ; and the Spaniard seeing him in the 

** agony of dissolution, made off with the ut- 

** most expedition. I believe, if he had been ' 

** caught, the Duke of Savoy would have or- 

** dered turn to be strangled '." It is not easy 

to pronounce whether this pretender to super- 

• Omw * tuit p. ;9». 
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CHAP, natural powen, was an impostor, or an entfau. 

, /"• _f siast. During our own time, Mainedeuc, 

JSJ*— ati(l various other practitioners of animal M&g- 

'^■J" netiam, in this country ; Cagliostro, as well as 

Mesmer, on the continent, have boldly laid 

claim to similar faculties of traasferring pains 

or diseases, from the patients to themsrives. 

But no fact can more strongly display the ig~ 

norance, credulity, and unacquaintance <^ fbe 

age under our review, with the principles of 

medicine, than their committing to bold and 

obscure empirics, the care of persons in ex> 

tremity, when abandoned as hopeless by regular 

physicians. 

During the siege of Jametz by ^e Duke ot 

Lorrain in 1588, almost all the prisoners who 

fell into the governor's hands, were found to 

have about their bodies, cabalistical wordi or 

prayers written on vellum. They were be- 

lieved to possess the virtue of protecting the 

wearer, from wounds or shot '. Brantome says, 

that he had known an infinite number of per> 

sons who wore such charms: ** with some/' 

adds he, ** they succeeded ; with others, they 

** had no effect'." As there were protecting, 

Oettroc- so there were destructive charms. Smsfi wa^en 

^^ images, pricked or pierced about the heart, 

Wu«n with magical words and ceremonies, were flUp- 

>™r^ posed to produce death. Such figures having 

been found in the house of La Mole, which, it 

was asserted, he bad procured frou KuggJeri, 

■Brut. Lc(J>Mlfr|t.^ 
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m Older to aeoelenite tiie pro^MS and fiaat c a At^ 
affect of the disease, under whii^ Charles the ^^ J^ '^^ 
Nioth than labored { the unfertuoate culprit xst4~- 
Aid Dot dtny tjiat they were magical Mnagea : 's*9- 
but he maintaiBed that tbetr virtue «r efficacy 
was to excite love, and not to destroy life. He 
appeided to the testiroony ^ the figures them- 
aelves, which were female, and protested tua 
innocence. Tfae court did not the less con- 
demn bin to expiate bis imprudence on a 
scafficM. " 

I>iiring the frenzy of the PariMans, and their 
hatred against Henry the TUrd, after the assas' 
sioatioa of the Outses in 1599, they had re- 
oourse to aereery, in order i» rid themselves of 
a prince whom they considered as a tyrant. 
Their pro£u)e and impious ra^ rose (o such 
a pttah, that even the priests did not scruple to 
ptooe ioii^ses upon the altars, which at eve^ 
mass, tb^ priclc«d) accompanied with incanta- 
tioas aad invocations meant to destroy the King. 
Mimical torches were extinguished, widi stmi' 
lar ceceraonies'. The chteft of «* the Leagtie" 
eoiployed a more factual instrument, the kmfe 
of Clement. Such was ti>e credulity of tlw 
populace, that two candkstidis of costly work- 
maaskip, omamenfted with the figures of satyrs, 
vMck iuA bsloRged to Henry ; were prodnced 
and shewn t« the andience, by one of titte p6^ 
paiax prea«herS) as being ^e feniliar demons 

h Le Lab. wr Ca*t. voL iL p. 37B ud 379. Mrd. da Nanan, 
I Htm. poor Mr. a I'Hwb de Fn. p.i7a. 

whom 
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OH A P. "Whom he vas accustolned to invoke in his pfttj-! 
~ I. The imposture, however gross* did not 

prove the leas successful vith the multitude *. 
So much bad the licentiousness or impiety of the 
times, produced impunity, that sorcery beome^ 
under the two last princea of Valois, a profe»-. 
sion exercised without apprehension or disguise. 
Yet by a singular contradiction, we find, that in 
1587, an Italian, named Dominique MiraiUe, 
seventy years of age,, together with his mother- 
in-law, were hanged, and their bodies consumed 
to ashes, before the church of ^* Notre Dame," 
at Paris, for the pretended crime of magic* 
The punishment excited astonishm^t, not from 
its injustice or absurdity, but because it wa* 
novel and extraordinary. ' 

Horoscopes and calculations of nativity, were 
so common, that it became usual tb-draw them . 
on the birth of all princes and sovereigns. The 
predictions of Michael of Salon, known more 
universally under the name of Nostradamus 
attained peculiar celebrity in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. They were read and studied with the 
most implicit credulity j and as, like all oracu- 
lar writings, they w^e couched in' dark and 
ambiguous expresuons, men saw, or &nded 
that tbey saw in them, every event which after- 
wards took place. This miserable imposbor, 
who in the present age, would probably not 
attract attention ip the Shetland Islands, or in 
the most superstitious portions of tiie High. 

' HwL p atS. 

lands; 
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landfl ; was disUDguished by the noUce, and chap. 
eDriched by the bounty of Kiaga and Queens. _ vt- ^ 

Henry the , Second, after admitting Nostrada* ^jj^ 

mus to his presence, and bestowing on him 1589. 
pecuniary gratifications, sent him to draw the ] 
Horoscope of his four sons. Catherine of Me- 
dicis shewed him similar proofs of distinction. 
Emanuel Fhilibert, and Margaret of France, 
Duke and Duchess of Savoy, visited him at 
Salon, a little town of Provence where he re- 
sided. Charles the Ninth, then only about 
fifteen years of age, imitating their example, 
presented him two hundred gold crowns, and 
named him one of the royal Physicians, with 
adequate appointments. He died in 1566, un* 
der the reign of ^at Prince. So lucrative was 
the profession of a pretender to occult science,' 
or in common janguage, of a conjuror, during 
the period of time under our review ! His 
predictions, conveyed in a poetic form under. 
the denomination of " Centuries }" from their. 
obscurity and mystical envelopement of phrase, 
may be made applicable to almost any events, 
resembling in that respect, the oracles of every 
age. 

Jerome Cardan, who died at Rome in 1576, ( 
had filled Italy and Europe, with his astrolo- 
gical fame : but the merit of his other writings, 
however eminent, was lost in the attraction 
of his calculations. He had even the absurd 
impiety to draw the Horoscope of Jesus - 
Christ ; subjecting him to the chimerical lawa, 
or motions of the celestial bodies, by which 

he 
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CHAP, he expbdiied, and tio wUch h« refeffrf, erety 
VI- sablttuiy eveot". We muit not however rank 

'"^j^ ' him with tlie Borrit» the $wed«tnborge, and the 
i#^ enthuMsta or vittonaries commiw at all penodtf 

^^^JU^ of time. Cardan, a native of ftwi* in Itolyv 

■tkaui where be vas born in 1501, migbt have attaia- 
ed to great celebvitit, from hit arquirements ia 
pbilosopby, pharmacy, sod astroaomy. But, 
b« laid claim to sripernatural endowments ; as- 
serting, as Socrates is pretended to have doiw, 
that lie was constantly accompanied by a 
familiar spirit or Demon. His works. Abound- 
ing in metapbysical or cafeailistical theofieSy 
astrological calculations, aod polemical or thecv 
logical topics of dispute ; form a mass of dis- 
tempered and eccentric composiuon, perhaps 
without parallel in modern Ifterature. - In the 
history of his own Hfe, ** De Vita propria," 
many cvrious fiutto are recorded* wMcb^ bear 
some analogy with the ** ConfessioBs de Jean 
Jacques Rousseau." Both Cardan and Rous- 
seau were indeed «li<mated to certain degree 
in their understandings; but. the fbf mer, ifffi- 
nitely more than the latter. It is difficult to be- 
lieve, though the fact is not the less true, that 
Cardan allowed hiitwilf to expire of hunger and 
inaiDidony ratier than Alsify his own predtc 

and <ieath. ^^^^ ^ ^'^ foTcfotd, in consecpKnce of hav- 
ia^ drawn his own Horwcope, ^at he should 
Oat sttrvivB hit aeventy-^fth year. Lvcentioua 
is. bis. maontfs, and addicted t& almost every 
4tf eaoesa, we can only coMeraptacte^ 

* De Thoui roL vii. p, 36*. 

Cardan 
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Cardan as a depraved, and insane nan of c b A p, 
genius. . ^ 

The most philosophic and enlightened ainda isj^^ 
of that period, were not altogether superior ^i*9> 
to these vain and visionary studies. Astro- ^^"^ 
nomj and matfaematics were implicated with baUtfui 
astrology ; sciences the moat solid, lending ^^' 
their aid to sustain ignorance and fiction. We 
may see in many parts of the history of De 
Thou, that superior as.he was to the age in which 
he lifed, he yet had not been able to resist so 
general an infection". La Noue» though be 
treats the study and practice of magic or astro- 
logy, as detestable, speaks of it as not the less 
real and unquestionable in itseli'°. Comets and Cooeti. 
meteors, or other Phenomena of the Heavens, Z|!r*'j 
which our knowledge of astronomy enables us by thnn. 
to explain, or to view without apprehension ; 
spread terror over whole kingdoms, and paiti- 
ciftarly alarmed princes, wlu> considered them 
as presages of their own approaching dissolu- 
tioQ^ Even in Milton's time, near a century 
' later than the period under our review, such a^ 
pearances sUll excited the same sensations, and 
eclipses shook the firmest minds witli dismay. 
He has made allusion to these fears, in that 
bewitifiil passage of the first Book of <* Para- 
** ^se XfQst," where he describes the sun, 

MftMiMuailthc iMm baheM 

biHm ecU;i» &Htrcni*nNlebt thecU 
On hiif Uke natioiKt and vith tear of change 



■ De TIkhi, p. 134^ ToL x. p. >ij and p. 1SS7. 

<■ I>i Nm^ p. S—ii. 

' Dellmib*«I>«ii.ip.j93. Brut, vol iv. Ctp^SmOi p-»u 
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c ii A P. Catherine of Medicis duriog faer whole life, 
^- i)ecame the victim of her apprehensions ; and 
xsjt— avoided with anxious solicitude, every pisce 
i589> where she faneied that her final destiny awaited 
CithetiK her *. De Thou assures us, that having been 
•(UxScw. admonished " to distrust St, Germain," sbe 
never could be induced to mak? other than u 
short stay, at the royal castle of that name 
in the vicinity of Paris ; which she quitted pre- 
cipitately, on perceiving the first symptoms 
of personal indisposition. She even carried 
her alarms to such a point, that the palace ttf 
the Louvre being situated in the parish of St. 
Germain rAuxsrrois, she abandoned it ; and 
constructed a palace for herself at a vast ex- 
pence, in another quarter of the capita). De 
Thou betrays his own conviction of the reality 
of the fact, by acquainting us that the predic- 
tion was accomplished at her death, because a 
theologian of the name of St. Germain, was 
called in to assist her during her last moments. * 
c^mpr** Compacts with the evil spirit, whom we de- i 
^•^ nominate the Devi), were regarded as not I 
**''^ only possible, but common ; the confeasiona d 
ignorant and credulous, or timid and super, 
stitious wretches, who avowed such pretended I 
communications, being considered even by the ' 
magistrates, as juridical proofs, and punished 
with exemplary severity '. The profesuon of 
a Demoniac, was at once lucrative and cele- 
brated. The persons, selected for personating 
the part, were usually women of obscure ex< 

' BUaToLz. p.joi. • LaNwt, p. 9. 

tractiooa 
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traction, ignoraDt, and afflteted with violent c H A P. 
nervous disorders, by which they were con- Jh 
vulsed in a frightful manner. These fits were 1^74— 
mistaken by the credulous, or superstitious spec- >f *»■ 
tators, for the infallible [uroofs of demoniacal 
possession. In 1565, a young woman of Ver- Nkoh 
■vins in Picardy, named Nicola Aubry, known *»^- 
in history by the title of " the Demoniac 
of Ladn," was believed to be possessed by no 
less than thirty devils. Three of the most re- 
fractory, who could not be expelled by any 
ordinary exorcisms, were publicly compelled to 
evacuate their tenement, in presence of a pro- 
digious multitude, assembled on the occasion. 
The scene of the deception, for such it can 
only be esteemed, was the cathedral of the city 
of 1^5o, where Nicola Aubry was exhibited on 
. a theatre, expressly constructed to facilitate the 
view of the ceremony. She appears however 
to have received a complete cure. ' 

About ten years afterwards^ in 1575, awoman odier 
of the loosest life and most abandoned man- 
ners, was selected by Marshal Fervaques, as a 
proper subject for pretended possession. Hav- 
ing (received instructions from the priest of the 
village of Bellouet, near Lisieux in Normandy, 
how to act the part ; her deliverance from the 
supposed power of the infernal spirit, was mag- ' 
nified into a species of miracle. The sfarine, 
before which this spiritual interposition was' 
performed, became so f4mou5, as to draw to 

■ ConfcM. de Stacj, p. i8o» tSt, 
VOL. IV. DO it 
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CHAP, it ad incredible Dumber of voUriM^ devotaei, 
^ and pilgrims, from every part of France. It , 
tsT*-^ is hardly credible that in the short spac« of ' 
ts*9- three years, near eighty houses, and fifty inm, 
for the reception and edtertainmeot oT tfaow 
pidus strangerB, were constructed at Bollouet 
When we consider the pecuniary advantages, 
which must have resulted from the concourse 
of such guests, we shall no longer wonder at 
the frequency and repetition of die imposture.' 
It wa3 generally supposed in the aixteend 
century, that invisible beings or demons some- 
-times practising upon human weakness, a^ j 
sumed the shape of men and women ; and under 
that formi might have the most intimate aaA 
criminal commuDication with persons of eidnc 
-•ex< Fancy and terror amused themselves by 
dbcwating or personifying the creatures, which 
Uiey had originally invented. The SHCcubm, | 
and the Intubtu, were not oo\y bdievad ta 
exist by the vulgar : men of the defeat learn- 
ing, and of the most active talents, equally 
ThaiDca- regarded them as real. << The Incubus," says 
^>^ Ambrose Par£, *' are demons who kransfimn 

" themselves into the shape of men, and co- 
ud Snccu- " habit with sdrceressea. The Succubus, 
i>^ <* are demons, who in like manner assume the 

** appeuance of women ".** He cites, or re- 
lates examples of the fact, though in another 
place, he seems only to ccmsider them as a 
species of the oight*mare '. His underatandiog, 

* Confc9.de Sancjr. p>i7ii 1711 tadp. iSo. 

" (Euvm de ftu^ p-flj*< ' IKd.' p.6jji 67** 

1 and 
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and his prejudices, which were evidently at c H a P. 
variance* left him under a degree of uncer- ^*- 
tainty and indecision on the point. ij74— 

The nuptial couch was in like manner be- „'^??' 
lieved to be invaded by supernatural agents, or n,X. 
rendered sterile by the operation of sorcery and 
magic. Numerous instances of this opinion 
might he produced, if the nature of the subject 
did not render it improper, and unbecoming 
the decency of history. Par6 not only admits 
V)d maintains the existence of such charms . 
or spells, as would debilitate, or incapacitate 
for the functions of marriage ; but he declaims 
against them and their authors, in the most 
strenuous terms. He declares the persons 
capable of having recourse to such diabolic^ 
arts, in order to frustate the purposes of wed- 
lock, enemies of God and man. Overborne by 
the universality of the belief, and deceived by 
some ^(juivocal, or doubtful examples, he did 
not permit himself to examine whether they 
might not either be wholly fictitious, or merely 
the natural result of physical causes. Moiih 
tatgne is far more philosophical in bis opinions 
on the subject, though certainly ^t the expeiic^ 
of decency. ' 

Familiar spirits obtained equal belief not P»iiiK 
only among the multitude, but with peraona of **"*"• 
every description *. Catherine of Medicis coa- 
sulted Simeoni, an astrologer, on the choice <i)f 

■ CBo'^dePiri, p. 676. Montaigne, Ewajrt, ch>p. xx. p. lao. 
— ijS. 

■ Bnnt. vol. ii. Cap. Fran- p.jif. 
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CHAP, a happy and auspicious day for Cliarles the 
Ninth's inaugurution **. Papyre Masson assures 
us, that Nostradamus having drawn his Horos- 
cope, predicted that his reign would prove san> 
guiaary and unfortunate ^ But, that author, 
though entitled to respect on m^ny points whi<^ 
he discusses or examines, was not exempt Trom 
the creduHty characteristic of" the age. He 
flourished under the two last princes of Valois, 
as well as under Henry the Fourth, whom hf 
survived •, dying in 1 6 1 1 , soon after the accession 
of Louis the Thirteenth. His " Annals of 
** France," composed in Latin, though they 
do not place him on a level with De Thou, 
or with Mezeray ; yet contain mdny interesting 
and curious focts relative to the French mo* 
narchy, not to be found in either of those 
liistorians. Nor ought wc to be surprized that 
Papyre Masson should have been impressed 
with a belief in the predictions of Michael 
of Salon, when we re6ect that neither Sully, 
nor De Thou, men of such superior under- 
standings, could resist the impression made by 
similar pretenders to occult science. In the four 
lines composed by Nostradamus, which were 
considered as prophetic, or descriptive of Henry ' 
the Second's death in a tournament by the 
lance of Montgomery ; it is impossible however 
to discover any thing, except a vague and fan- 
ciful allusion to a combat between two lions, in 
which one of them loses his eyes. Biit as the 

^ Tnd. de I'Hop. vd. U. Recherchei, p. loi. 
' L« L^ lur Cmi. to), tu; p. ai. 
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imagination of his contemporaries was struck chap. 
with thefludden and deplorable Catastrophe of ^ 
that monarch, which became the signal and 1574— 
»ra of the calamities of France ; they eagerly ij"^ 
seized on any casual resemblance, or imaginary rf^lj^ 
similarity between the verses of Nostradamus, t*" Se* 
and the fate of the French Prince ". Ronsard, ^* 
though he doubts of the source from which 
Nostradamus derived his prophetic powers, and 
leaves it undetermined whether the Deity, or 
the demon, inspired him in his predictions; yet 
professes his perfect conviction of the super- 
natdral assistance extended to that impostor. * 

Margaret of Valois, like her mother Cathe- ^teU*. 
rine, was immersed not only in dissolute plea- 
sures, but in magical pursuits and studies. 
.She is described by a lady of her own house- 
iiold, in 1573, as Canidia is represented in 
Horace, surrounded wiih spells and incanta- 
tions, invoking the aid of supernatural beings. 
A spy, who was placed by Charles the Ninth, 
about his sister, writes to him ; ** The Queen Mutant 
« of Navarre has been three days shut up, with ''^•w.. 
*' only three of her women. One of them 
" holds the two-edged sword ; another, the 
(I paste; and a third, the iron. She is con- 
" Btantly in water, and burning incense like a 
" sorceress'. The Princess was only twenty 
years old at tlie time ; but such were the occu< 
pations of the human mind in that age. 

* Biograpli. Dirt. art. « Nottradiimih" toUui. p. 535. 

* <BuTiCi de Ronaardt torn. ix. p. 36, 37. 

' Tnd. di l*Hoiuu)t vol. ii. RccboclKi, p, tot. 
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Sully himself^ whom we are accustotkted te 
consider as a model of loyal^ and principle, 
1S74— y^*- o^^s ^^^^ ^^ founded hfs iDi'iolable adber- 
,ii^9-, ehce to the King of Navarre, among- other 
{jj, ^ ' reasons, upon the positive assurances of Im 
dktiouto Brosse, his own preceptor, who early revealed 
^^' to him, that tht; destinies had decreed the ete- 
vatioh of that ptiYice to the throng of France. 
Kay, l>a Brosse had by his art ascertained, tiul 
as Henry and Sully ^ere both bom on St. Lh- 
cia's day, they woiild remain inseparably at- 
tached to each other, during tbeir whole lives. 
Sutly made 'no Secret of so pleasing a piece of 
intelligence, "to his master; who on bis part, 
owned to Sully, that an astrologer havihg caS- 
Culafed the nativity of the Huke of Alcason, 
had, not without e'xtreme reluctance, denounc- 
ed to that pr!nce, a premature and ih^loiious 
end; acquainting him at the same time, that 
tire crown of France tvas reserved by fate for 
the King ofNavarre. Sully lays the scenex^this I 
conversation as early as 1580, at a time when 
the events foretold, could only be considered 
at mo^t as probable*. It is certain that a ge- 1 
neral opinion prevailed throughout Fiaoce, i 
during the reign of Henry the Third, that the , 
sceptre would pass into the family of Ven- 
Ezpcctai- dome, or Bourbon ^ This expectation was 
22n^^ founded on more solid foundations, however, 
ofthe than Horoscopes and nativities. The debauch- 
eries of Henry the Third, and of his brother 
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^ Oms. Ncnen. toL i> p. 34a. 
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f rancis, Dake of AleiKon, vbo was not mar* c B A F. 
ried J the virtue, together 'witb the sterility of _ ^ 
I.>ouisa, wife to the former prince} the pre* tsj^^ 
c«ding decease of Francis the Second, aod of *^ 
Charles the Ninth, who both died without male 
issue ; contrasted with the heroic, or amiable 
qualities of the young King of Navvre ; — all 
these circnmstacces when combined, operated 
forcibly on the Bainds of the natiim, and at* 
tracted their attention towards the great evsot 
which took place in 1589, by the awaasinatioa . 
of Henry the Third. 

It fbrmi a singular coincidence of events^ 
which seems neither to have struck De Thou* 
nor JiCeserai, nor Henault, nor Voltaire ; that 
the direct Capettan line, and the collateral or 
Valois branch, both expired in the persoos of 
three brother*, who successively ascending th^ 
French throne, all died without male issue. 
Louis the Tenth, ^ilip le Long, aod Charles 
le Bel, the three sons of Philip le Bel, after 
reigning each a short time, made way for Philip 
of Valois, in the fourteenth century : precisely 
aa Francis the Second, Charles the Ninth, and 
Henry the Third, the three sons of Henry the 
Second, preceded Henry of Boufboci, two hun- 
dred and sixty years afterwards. This sioularity 
constitutes a curious historical fact. 

The traouaataticKi of metals, and tbe dis- "^ 
corery of the philosopher'a stone, formed an- „ 
other of the diaractcristic pursuits of that cre- 
dulous age. Brantome informs us that Castel- 
nau de Mauvissiere, a French gentleman of 
distinction, defrauded Fmanuel Pbilibert> Duke 
DD 4 of 
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CHAP. 6f"Savoyi of above fifty thousand crowns, in the 
prosecution o^ this chimerical research '. We 
may see the implicit faith lent to the assurances 
of Alchymists and pretenders to occult science, 
h) the depositions of the principal persons con- 
cerned in the conspiracy of 1574. It appears 
that Graotrye, who had been the embassador 
of Charles the Ninth to the republic of the 
Orisons, was to have been ^pointed Supen'o- 
tendant of the finances of the Duke of Alen- 
son, " because he promised by his art to con- 
*' vert silver into gold,' and by that expedient 
-** to pay the Duke's army." * It is true that 
he wisely stipuhtted, at the same time, for hisre- 
treat'into Switzerland, where he meant to pro- 

Ki ofin. i^c^ the transmutation. Grantrye being exa- 
mined before commissioners named for the pur- 
-pose, declared that, " while he was resident 
«* among the Grisons, he had employed himself 
** in distilling and transmuting metals; that he 
**' had got possession of the secret, which he 
" would not communicate to any one except 
*' the King, or those whom his majesty should 
" please to name." He added, *' that lie 
** could produce a million of crowns, every 
** year ; the King only depositing fifty thou- 
*' sand crowns in silver, in order nnnually to 
" gain five hundred thousand; and that the 
** profit might be drawn out monlhty, or even 
" weekly, if it was thought proper'." These 
pretensions, sustained by some interest at court, 

> Brant- voLiii. Cap. Fran. p. iii. 

k Lc Lab. Bir batt. Vol. ii. p. 376. ' Ibid. p. jj| 
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exempted Grantrye from the fate of his asso- chap. 
ciates, who. perished on the scaffold ". It would Y|- _^ . 

be; easy to select many similar proofs .of the tsu 

belief reposed in pretenders to chymical secrets. _. .^f*** 
Pilgrimages formed a religious or supsrsti- j^^"^ 
ttous observance, in the highest vogue under 
Henry the Third; who, as well as the Queen his 
wife, had recourse to them, with a view of oh- 
taining issue. In 1579* he made a journey of 
this nature, to the shrine of /Ac Virgin at Cbar- 
tres, which had attained an extraordinary repu- 
tation for adducing aid in cases of sterility. In suiuof 
order to assist the effect of. his prayers, he«»i^r' 
there received likewise two shirts, denominated 
• from -their supposed virtues, " Chemises de 
•* notre Dame," which he carried back to Paris, 
for the use of the Queen and himself. . They 
were commonly esteemed to be infallible recipes 
against barrenness ". As they proved however 
of no effect in this case, the King, after- making 
vows to various saints, with a view of invoking 
their aid or intercession; in November 1582, 
had recourse to " our Lady of Li^sse" in Cham- 
pagne, who was supposed to preside over, and 
to shed her benediction in an especial degree, 
upon the nuptial couch. . Abandoning for this 
object his royal duties, he repaired thither as a 
pilgrim". X/>uisa of Vaudemont still continuing gj^gji^ 
nevertheless without issue, their majesties twice fonteri- 
in the following year renewed their suit to the ^^' 
Virgin, at Chartres. Supplications alone having 

" De Thou, TOl.¥iJ. p.i4. i» L'Etoae, p-jj. 

■ Biubeq. Letter* tlw jth ud 9tli. 

been 
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CHAP, been found ineffectual, the|r next tried the fbree 
VI. of presents on her. An image of silver eiit, 
\„\^ representing the Virgin herself, and weighii^ 
1K9- a busdred Marks, was ofibred by them ftt her 
PnKKUto shrine'. They continued nine days in devo- 
Uie virgin, tton ; repeating the experiment some mfmtfaa 
afterwards, when they presented a lampof silver 
weighing forty Marks, together with lands to the 
amount of above twenty pounds Sterling annual 
rent, for the purpose of keeping it lighted day 
and night'. As the Virgin persisted to reject 
the royal supplications, we find the Kii^ in 
1584, going with forty-seven companions, all 
on foot, dressed in the tiabit of penitents, first 
tQ Chartres, and afterwards to Clery, aootbcr 
cel^irated shrioe in the vicini^ of Orleans. *" 
Rdid ' By a profanation which strongly characterizes 
7*°* the manners of that dissolute age, religion was 

for reno. *-^ r^ 

' vating made a vehicle for coquetry ; and r«ic« were 
^'^^- wOTti by Udies, in order to counteract tlie ra- 
vages crif-time, or to renovate the dttractioas of 
beauty. It is not without astonidiment, that we 
can reflect on the use to which some of them 
vere applied. D*Aubig»6 ateures oty that the 
maids of honor belonging to Catherine of Medi- 
ds, expressed the utmost anxiety to rerfeeoi 
from the sacrilegious hands of the Count de la 
Rocheibucault, a Hc^onot, the girdle of St. Ca- 
therine of Sienna. This female decoration was 
kept. at Toura, from vik^ce the Protestants car- 
ried it off during tbetavil wars, under Charles tiie 

>* Ktm. pom- KT. a IHut. Ae Fn. p.i}6. 

' Ibid. p. 144. ' nmJ. p,i7j. 

Ninth, 
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Ninth. Its virtue, which was of a singular, as c H a P. 
well as precious kind, far surpassing any of the ^i. 
empyncat remedies so conmion in the present tsi*— 
time, might well justify the maids of honor in i;89- 
Catherine's court. Those persona who used it, 
fondly believed that it could restore to the most 
beautiful part of the finale form, its (H'iginal 
ArflDness and loveliness, when lost by the efiects 
of age or disease '. The Cesbis of the Queen 
of Love, so famous in Greek antiquity, de- . 
scribed by Homer, was not more powei'ful in its 
suj^sed effects. 

Despairing of effectual relief from any i^pli- 
cattoo of his own to the Virgin, Henry had re- 
course in i5tia, to the sovereign pontifi^ and 
demanded the publicaUon of a Jubilee, in order j 
to procure him oi&pring. Gregory the Thir- 
teenth, who, as we may see in the letters and 
dispatches of De Foix, the French embassador, 
proved frequency very inflcKible on ecclesiasti- 
cal, or peoaniary matters; expressed the utmost 
rakdiness to oblige the French monarch on this 
pwnt. He even offered voluntarily, to join his 
own prayers and supplications, to those of the 
King and the nution. With the intention of 
rendering them more efficient, the third week 
in Lent was selected, as a season peculiarly 
fitted for pious mortification } and the Bull pro< 
nulgated for the purpose, enjoined every sub* 
ject of France to unite in fervent addresses to 
HcBven '. In 1588, at the convocation of, the awapw 
States General, .the Archbishop of Bourges, as <^^ 

' ConftM. dt SuKjr, -p. soj. 

' I.cttreidefaucp.»5>uidaj8,ltttr« si. 

pre- 
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CHAP, president of the clergy, ohsen'ed in his ■ hx. 
^'^ f rangue to the three ordets, that " they CMtght all 
,jj,„. ** to implore of the Divine goodness to with- 
jjSj. «( drsw from the royal house, the opprobrium 
•f Beone^ '* ^^ barrenness ; to cast a favorable look upon 
" the person of the Queen, as he had fornieriy- 
" done upon Anne, the mother 'of Samu«l ; 
" and to grant the King a numerous posteri^ 
*' to inherit his dominions."." It would seeoi 
that the *' shirts of our Lady" were appre- 
hended to diffuse a protecting, as well a» ..a 
generative virtue, over their wearers : for Bran- 
^ toine gravely discusses, whether a champion 
going to engage in a^idicial combat, mighC^ of 
EfficKyof might not be allowed to wear one of them. He 
eWmfc treats them as a species of c)iarm, or pious 
magic; and he concludes by declaring, that ir 
one of the combatants be permitted to avail 
himself of their assistance, the advantage should 
■ be rendered common to both champions'. So 
little progress had the hutnan mind made on 
many points, at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, even among m'eq of liberality, rank, and 
education, 
impedi. We may naturally suppose, that during a 

''^." . period so agitated by every calamity of civil 
and of religious dissension, the intercourse 
from one part of the kingdom to another, must 
have been difficult, perilous, and interrupted. 
Posts, and post-horses, were indeed established 
throughout France ; but tlie impeifiments to 

" De 71ioii> yd. x. p. 396. 
" Brant. Le* Dudii p. 90. 

travel- 
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travelling remained nevertheless very consider- chap. 
able. All cdnimnnicatiou with foreign coun- '^^ ^ ^ 
tries, was frequently stopped by order of govern- ,jj4_ 
meat, in time of profound peace ; nor were even ijSs- 
letters and couriers allowed to~ pass, or secure 
from arrest aad inspection '. Henry the Second p^t^ 
appointed Brusquet, his buffoon, post-master of Their e«i- 
-Pans, which was evulentiy a very lucrative 
employment. Brantome informs us, that he 
kept commonly near a hundred horses standing 
ready for uiie, in the stables. It appears like- 
vise, that the price paid by foreigners for them, 
was one-fifth part higher, than the sum given 
by native Frenchmen '. No assertions, how- 
ever positive, can ever persuade us, that th& in- 
telligence of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
' was carried from Paris to Madrid, in three days 
and three nights. Yet Brantome, a contempo- 
rary, declares it in terms the moat precise, atid 
' relates every circumstance attending the recep- 
tion of the news by Philip the Second *. The iKfGcuity 
■western and southern provinces of France, in f^^"^ 
which lay the principal strength of the Hugo- panoT* 
nets } and where, of consequence, even during ^ruux to 
the intervals of civil war, the inhabitants re- 
mained always on the alert ; were in fact hardly 
to be passed by any traveller, without an es- 
cort. Epernon, who was sent from Bourdeaux, 
with dispatches to Henry the Third at Blois, 
in 1576^ with difficulty found means to pene- 

J Buibeq. Letter S and letter i;. 

* BnuM. vd. ii. Cip. Etran. p. 189. 

* lUd. vol. iii> Cap. Vtuk p. iff. 
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CHAP, trate through the intermediate counti^, whl^ 
y^ ^] " , owned neither sovereign, nor lavi, nor poliee *. 
1,,^^ lyAubigD^ when he wu diipatehed by the 
"<f- King of Navarre, to the same prince, in 15S4, 
during a period of nominal tranquillity; j^ 
felt so mach apprehenaion of being attacked 
or plundered on the road, that he did not ven* 
ture tocarr}'with him his master's commiasioo. 
Having caused it to be copied, be took only 
the duplicate, leaving the original in his own 
house. ' 
B«nditti, The frontiers were invested by troops rf 
and out- outlaws and Banditti, whom persecution bad 
*^' driven to seek subsistence among the moun- 
tains or defiles of Savoy and .Germany. It was 
unsafe even for embassadors, or men of the 
highest quality!^ to venture beyond the limits oF 
France, unless protected by an armed force. 
^^ In J 575, Pibrac being on his embassy to Po- 
land, from Henry the Third, was beset by a 
band of robbers, near Montbelltard, on the 
borders of Germany. His equipage was plun- 
dered, two of his attendants were murdered, 
and he narrowly escaped with his life*. Henry, 
Prince of Conde, some years afterwards, re- 
turning from Geneva into Dauphin^, was in 
like manner stopped and pillaged by ruffians, 
who, ignorant of his rank, did not detain his 
person*. It is notwithstanding certain, that 
the northern and eastern provinces of the 
kingdom enjoyed at intervals, a comparative 

" Vie d'Epemon, wJ. i, p. 16. * De "nioo,!**!. viL p. 176. 

' » D'Aub. p. 9S. • M«Mni, voL ii. p. a»g 

serenity ; 
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gereQity; and that travelling was not only chap. 
secure, but commodious, in those districts; .^ ^^ 
We may see with what safety, and even con- ij„^ 
venience, Montaigne travelled in 1580, through j^''^ 
Champagne, from La Fere in Picardy, to Plom- traveuLg 
bieres in Lorrain ; as well as in the following "•««<• 
year, from Lyons, across all the interior pro- p™™^'* 
vinces, to his castle or seat on the river-Dor- 
dogne, in Perigord. He seems to have neither 
suffered hardship, nor apprehended danger; 
though it is evident that his attendants were 
few, and only such as every man of condition 
would carry with him on a journey'. It would inni, and 
probably have been difficult, even before the late ^~ 
Revolution in 1789} and it would assuredly be 
■till more difficult at present, to discover at Cha- 
lons on the Marae^ so good an inn as Mon- 
taigne found in that town, above two centuries 
earlier, in 1580. " We lodged," says he, *' at 
•« the Crown, which is a handsome house, and , 
•* they serve in silver plate : the greater part 
« of the beds and coverlids are of silk'." This 
description, together with some others, may 
tend to make us doubt, whether in the parts of 
France where civil war had not banished the 
arts and comforts of life; accommodations, and 
places of reception for travellers, were greatly 
inferior to those found in the present age. 
Montaigne appears to have performed the 
journey on his own horses, and to have been 
accompanied or followed by mules fbr his 
servants and baggage. * 

f Montiign«, Vojnge*, toL L p. i— sj ; ud voL m. p.4ja— 460. 
■ did. vol. L p. la. ^ Ibid. p. 3. 

Among 
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CHAP. Among the disorders frequent during the 
"■ period under our review, whose ravages proved 
^jj'^_! peculiarly destructive, must be reckoned the 
ijM- plague. That scourge of the human race seem- 
^^"^ cd to have succeeded to the leprosy, which 
Tie the Cruzaders had brought to Europe from the 
'*'**°** coasts of Syria, as early as the twelfth century". 
It is clear, that France was scarcely ever alto- 
gether free from pestilential diseases; some- 
times lurking in the provinces, among the poor 
inhabitants of obscure towns; at other times 
laying waste the capital, and extending their 
fatal effects over the whole kingdom. England, 
though from its insular position, less liable to 
similar visitations, yet sufiered frequently by 
W»nt of them. No wise and vigilant precautions, such 
poiice,M»d j,8 jye adopted by modern states, were taken to 
S^" prevent its entrance, or to arrest its progress in 
either country. The insalubrity of cities, the 
want of air, cleanliness, and police, contributed 
to nourish or perpetuate it, among the inferior 
orders of people. To that class were usually 
confined its principal attacks, though it some- 
times entered the houses of the great, and in- 
vaded the palaces of kings. In 1562, thirty 
Number, thousand persons were carried off by the 
Mined off plague, in the city of Orleans alone ' : nor shall 
*''' *'' we wonder at so vast a mortality, when *e con- 
sider that the infected were heaped together in 
rooms, where they communicated the malady 
to each other. lyAubignfe says that at Or- 
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leans, the surgeon, and four other persons of c H a b. 
the family, died in the chamher where he him- |.,J^1^ 
self lay at the point of death, of the same con- 1574— 
tagious disease \ The plague of 1580, was the 
most memorable and destructive which took 
place under Henry the Third. We may see in 
De Thou, all the symptoms by which it was 
preceded and accompanied. Id the beginning i 
of June, a distemper manifested itself at Paris, ""^ 
which he denominates " La Coqueluche," or 
the hooping cough; but which, if we m^ 
judge from his descrip^on, was far more se- 
rious than the disorder so termed in the psesent 
age. . *^ It shewed itself," says be, " by an DeKrip- 
« aching at the extremity of the back-brae; *""**"• 
** by a shivering, followed with heaviness in 
•*' the head ; and by weakness in all the limbs, 
" joined with a violent pain in the breast. If 
" such as >pere affected with it, were not cured 
** by the fourth or fifth day, the malady dege- 
« nerated into fever, which almost always cat- 
" ried off the patient. Those who neglected 
« the disorder, did well : on the contrary, such 
" as were either bled or purged, generally 
" died'." Henry the Third himself, the Duke 
of Guise, and many <rf the first nobility, were 
attacked with this distemper, which was imme- 
diately followed by the plague." 

" There never," says De Thou, « was seen Phpieof 
** a finer autumn, nor a greater abundance of £580, m 

" Pui*. lu 
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lAT. *' every sort of fruit; ioBomucb tliat the coo- 
~ ' ttgion was believed to proceed, rather fnw 
' the iDfluence of the stars, than from a cof- 
*' ruption of the air °." — " The plague carried 
^ off in about six months, forty thousand p^- 
'* aoQS, of whom the greater number consisted 
'* of the lowest of the people. It rendered 
" Paris almost desert ; and the houses of the 
'* rich, whom fear had induced to fly from the 
*' capital, were io great danger of being i»l- 
** laged by robbers, who during the nighu 
*' armed themselves, infested the streets, aod 
" committed disorders with impunity. All the 
*' vigilance of the Provost of the meFchants, 
" aided by tbe magistrates, was scarcely efieo- 
" tual to repress their outrages "." The King, 
after firtt retiring to the vi/iage of St.Maur, 
only a league from the metropolis, Vj\\hdxew 
prec^ttttely to Blois, in order to secure him- 
M^g>»i"- self irbm infection. In tht& crisis, the intre- 
^2;^^.,^ pid and magnanimous conduct of Christophn 
dent De 'De Thou, fust President of the parliameat 
^^^' of Parts, father to the celebrated historian just 
cited, eminently conduced to preserve that city 
from complete anarchy, as well as desolatioD. 
Though, as he bad arrived at a very advnced 
period of life, he was accustomed annually to 
repair to his country-house during the autumnal 
season i he refnaed to consult either his own 
safety, eate, or gratification, at the expoiceef 
his public duty. He even appeared every day 

" DeTfc«i,Yol,iriii. p.Mruid4M. 
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-in his ccach, in the streets, &oin a ijsan of c .h A P • 
convincii^ the people bow much he de4>i3ed , ^- 
■tfae danger, aod in (wder to aDtmate them by 1574. 
his example. We must own, that such a oha- ^sH- 
■xacter would have graced the Consular ages .of 
Rome. The patteru exhibited by De Thou in 
1580, was imitated, and even exceeded in 1720, 
at Marseilles, by the fiiabop of that dty, during 
the plague. 

Precautions and exertions for diminishiDg ^otiinu 
the violence of the contagion, seem to hawe ch«k iti 
been made in 1580, by the magistrates of Paris, progren. 
Ad officer, entitled from his functions the Pto- 
vost of health, was created, vho caused -the sick 
•to be transported to hospitals, wherever they 
appeared to suffer under the inability of pro- 
curing proper assistance in 'their own -houses. 
Tents being pitched without the walls, for their 
.reception, a oontribntion towards supporting 
•these extraordinary expenoes, was raised upon 
>tbe inhabitants''. M^vedy, mathematical in< 
•structor 'to the King, who possessed an equal 
knowledge of niedicHie,''undertook to attend the 
,diseaied ; ibnt it does npt seem to have been ac* 
.'Oon^ani^d with any emipsnt' success. The pes- 
itilence raged during six months, diminishing KwohitiM 
.with the approach of winter. It is not unworthy <* »»»■ 
of remark, >that so-awful a vintation of Frovi- oucti hf 
dence, £»r from amending, rather augmented 't- 
the depravity of manners among the pepple. 
Such .became the solitude and depopulation of 

E B S the 
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CHAP, the capital, that the tradesmen not only pbyed 
y{^ , at bowls upon the bridge of " Notre Dame," 
ts74— and in the great hall of the ** Palais," where the 
ij89- courts of law were accUBtomed to be held ; but, 
games of chance, and tables for play, were esta- 
blished in the open streets ^. A circumBtance 
precisely similar is rdated by Boccace, relative 
to the effect of the destructive pestilence which 
ravaged Italy in 1348, upon the manners of the 
Florentines '. Alm(»t all the towns and villages 
in the vicinity of Paris, caught the infectjiui. 
At the city of Laon in Picardy, it was so vio- 
lent, as to carry off six thousand persons. ' 
RMFpur> Kotwithstanding these destructive ravages, 
!^fL^ so little had the malignity of the distemper 
ceased, or so inattentive were the magistrates 
to effect its total extinction, that we find it re- 
appearing in the capital and in the provinces, 
during the greater part of the years 1583, and 
15S4. One of the ladies of the Queen's house- 
hold having been seized with it, and carried off 
suddenly at Blois, the court fled to St. Ger- 
main '. We may see in the Memoirs of Sully, 
gmsofic what havoc was made by the plague in that age, 
^^^' snd what terror it inspired ". In 1587, having 
obtained permission to visit his wife, who had 
remained at Rosny, he learnt on hts arrival, 
that the greater part -of the inhabitants of the 
town were already dead of the plague^ and 

^ Mem. pour ter. a I'HiaU de Fn. p. T19. Chnia. Nov. rol'i. 
p.tf7> ' DecameroDt Tol.i. p. iT.PKbce. 

* De TImu, vol. viii. p. 400. Letter* de Foix, p. 46. 

* Biubeq. Lctten *o. 99. 37. and 43. 

* SuUf I ¥dL L p. 34. 
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that in the castle where she resided, two of her c H A P. 
'womeo, together with three of her domestics, ._ ^. ^^ 
tiad been carried off by the same malady. Such 1174-^ 
was the violence of the contagion, that finding '^^v* 
herself reduced to quit the castle, she remained 
two days and two nights in the adjoining forest, 
seated in her coach, as no person would open 
their house fop her reception. " I found her 
•• lodged," says he, " in a casile named HQets, 
'* lent her by my aunt, Madame de Campag- 
" nac, with no other attendants, than one 
*' young lady, a maid^servant, a eoachman, and 
*' a lacquey. When I arrived, she repeatedly 
** refused to open the gates; itnploriog me from 
" a window, with her hands clasped, and tears 
** in her eyes, not to approach her for at least 
*^ a month." Sully's affection and impatience 
having nevertheless surmounted his terrors, in> 
duced him to enter the castle.' 

It is difficult for imagination to c<Hiceive * 
a picture more terrible or affecting, than that 
drawn by Far^, of the plague, in his medical 
works. Thucydides, in his description of the 
pestilential disease, which ravaged Athens dur- 
ing, the Peloponnesian war, does not excite 
more emotion. Par^, who had been convert D,Mnp- 
sant with the plague, and present at Its ra-ticmofit 
vages, throughout the course of a long life;'''^'* 
describes its operation on the human mind, 
on society, and on the affections of tbe heart, 
in tbe most glowing, as well as awful colors. 
All the charities, ties, and connexions of man, 

■ SuOf, voLi. p.j3 iiid'j4. 
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CHAP. Kcm^ to diMppear or extingimii before ic 
^* Far from exteAcKng aid to p«-sons aMAcked by 
1574— its Aiali^fint symptoms, tbe^ were itutantly 
1J89. Bbsndoned, or driven out to peri^, by their 
own nearest rdaUves. The terror of receiving 
the infection, saririouoting every other emottoiiy 
steeled to pity the most beneveient or generoiK 
dispositions. Populous cities became suddenly 
desart; and every habitation was sfaat, or 
quitted by its owners. Bands of desperate md- 
leftctors or robbers', availing themselves of the 
general consternation, entered the houses of the 
dying, plundered their effects, and even acce- 
lerated their end, by strangling them in their 
beds'. Boeeacio, in his ** Decameron," de- 
pictares in similar colours, the moral dlects of 
the phtgue by which Florence' was desolated to- 
wards the middle of the fourteenth century. It 
would seem incredible, if we did not know the 
fact from the same incontestable authority, that 
these wretches even endeavoured to spread th« 
pestilential and maKgnant inSuences of the dis- 
temper ; by besmearing the doors and window- 
shutters of those houses where the infection, 
had not hitherto penetrated, with the virulent 
and infectious matter taken from the bodies of 
persons already dead of the plague. The pre* 
tence of Charles the Ninth himself, accompanied 
by his mother Catherine and the court, did not 
restrain or prevent these flftgitions erionuities 
being practised in 1 565, at Lyons '. No spiritual 

I (BuTKi de Pir^ p*567» j68. ■ Bad. p.jjdrud p-jjo. 
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assistance could be procured for the sick ; but, char 
in the houses ot' the opulent, a surgeoB being y^' 
usually shut up with tlus family, was compelled 1574— 
to administn: bdp, while any persons remained gj^ 
alive*. The calamity attained to its utmost xhot^ia- 
point of horror and destruction, by the incapa- fi»t«^ 
city of burying the dead, whose bodies remain- 
iog in a state of putrefaction, spread the infec- 
tion to the survivors. " Even the physicians 
*' themselves were pursued," says Pare, " when 
" they appeared in the streets, by the inhabit- 
*' ants, who attempted to murder them with 
" stones, like mad dogs ; exclaiming, that they 
*' ought only to come out by night, lest they 
** should communicate the disease to such as 
** had hitherto escaped its malignity. " '* 

The practice, common during a great part 
of the sixteenth century, of leaving unin- 
terred the corpses of those persons who fell in 
battles, contributed in no small degree to 
spread, and to produce the most pestilenti^ 
maladies. We cannot read without amaaement CuAm of 
and disgust, the recitol made us by Piir^, of ^J^ 
the spectacle which the fidd <^ St. Quintin ex- btuM. 
hibited, some few days after that celebrated en- 
gagement in the summer of 1557. ** Several 
■* gentlemen," says he, " who were sent to 
** endeavour to find the body of Monsieur de 
*■ Bois-Dauphin, who had been killed in the 
** late actiun, requested me to accompany them. 
** Their search proved unsuccessful, the putre* 

* aamtieTai6fp.jjo. * Ibid. p.j68. 
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** Action which had universally taken plsce, 
" haviog so dis6gured the coipsesa as to rendci 
** them no longer recognizable. We sstve the 
*' earth covered with hunuto bodies, for more 
" than half a leagiie roand us; and our staj 
** was short, on account of the cadaverow 
" atench, issuing from such a multitude of meo 
** and horses. Our arrival disturbed the flies, 
« which were settled on them : they were of a 
<* ownstrous size, with green and blue bacSts, 
'* When they rose into the air, such were thdr 
** numbers, as to darlcen the sun ; and they 
** buzzed in a marvellous manner. I believe,' 
" that they were sufficient to produce the 
*'- plague, in the place where they settled." * 

If the ravages of the plague were in s great 
degree limited to the inferior orders of society^ 
there existed another distemper fTe(\ueat in 
that age, whose attacks proved hardly \ess 
fatal, and which seemed to be directed against 
sovereigns, in common with the meanest of 
their subjects. It is remarkable that Par^ who 
has written on the nature, symptoms, and cure 
of this scourge Of the human race ; whoee au- 
thority must be regarded as superior to any 
Other medical writer of the. period, does not 
seem to consider it as having been imported 
from America. On the contrary, he s^s that 
it was denominated by the Romans, " Puden- 
*<.dagra;" and in another place he .asserts, 
that it resembled in many of its symptoms, the 
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disease called ** Meatagra," with which the chap. 
' Roman empire was afflicted under Tiberins's ^ Y^, ^ 
' reign ''. The recital given by Par6, of the ijm— 
t effects produced from its attacks on the body, 'J*?- 
' cannot be perused without horror. Yet he 
I admits in the most pointed terms, that at the 
c time when he wrote, under Charles the Ninth 
] and Henry the Third, it had become very const- 
t derably dtmioished in violence. *' The disorder 
I *' of the present time, is miicb less cruel, and 
! ** easier of cure, than it was at its first com* 
I ** mencemeot, in time past ; for it evidently 
** becomes mitigated from day to day. Astro- 
** logers attribute this fact to the influences of 
•* the sky.'' — " Physicians rather chuse to 
** refer it to the invention of a number of ex- 
** cellent remedies, which men of talents have 
** diligently sooght, in order to oppose so cruel 
*• an evil.** " 

Four different modes of treathig the dis- 1 
temper, were known and practised, when Par6 
composed his works between 1570 and 1585. 
« The first," says he, " is the decoction of gum- 
" guaiacum} the second, by unctions; the 
** third, by mercury ; the fourth, by perfumes'.*' 
But he repeatedly uid. decidedly maintains, that 
the only specific and sovereign remedy, is 
mercury. He denominates it the true anti< 
dote, comparing it to a ferret, which chases 
and expels the malady, however concealed or 
inveterate in the habit. ' 



' (BifTca<!aPar£,p.444, udp.446. * Ibid. p. 446. 

f ltmi'p.447' ' II»d'f-444» iiidp.449. "od p. JJ5- 
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CHAP. Ilie disease which Cotambus or his fblkw m i 
^^ are accused oi having broQgfat froxn tbe tie* 

^^^ World, was not felt among any of tbe nyd 
's>9- houses of Europe, in so severe a maiuier as ii ; 

^!^ ^ France. One <^ the most accomplished, as wcS 
as superior Princes c^ the sixteenth ceataBj, ' 
Francis the Fust, expired in the vigtM* of ha \ 
age and talents, from its incurable effects, k | 

Hour the vas in vain that Henry the Third addressed faiB 

^^ prayers to the Virgin, or obtained Jubilees iram 
sorereign pontiffi. He had met with an aed- 
dent, amidst the splendor of his receptioa at 
Venice in 1574, which probably incapacitated 
him for perpetuating the family of VaIois^ 

Duke or His brother, the Duke of Alenson, youn^st d 

^'™*°°' the four SOBS of Henry the Second, sod iast 
descendant of so many monarcH wts even, if 
possible, more unfortanate. His face, dii&^Ted 
and hideous, exposed him to universal pity or 
derision } his premature death having been pro- 
bably caused by the same complaint, wbicb 
abrit^ed the life and reign of bis graad^ 
ther '. After the lapse of near a ceatnry aioce 
the introdnction of that disease, we may judge 
how malignant it was still esteemed, aiod hot 
fittle progress had been made in its extv^ 
pation or cure, by perusing the r^uUtions es- 
tablished as late as 1581, at the public baOs 
of Plomhieres in Lorrain. All women of pies, 
snre or disorderly conduct, were prohibited bj 



> Buibcf. iMtr 19. LcLitkt)irCatt.Tcl.i.p.fQi. 
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order of the Didces of Lorrain, not only froat c H a P. 
presumiog to enter the hatha ; but from ap- ^ Y^_ . ■ 
proaching within five hundrect paces of them, isu—- 
on pain of bein|f whipped at the four corners of ^s*9- 
the town. " 

Itrtermitting fevers and agues appear to bare intcmiN 
been general or continual in camps, among *"* ""*■ 
armies and soldiers. It would be endless to 
cite eKampleB of the fact ; nor can we wonder 
at the frequency or obstinacy of those diseases, 
when we recollect that the only specific for 
those disorders, the bark of Peru, was not im- 
ported into Europe before the reign of Louis 
the Thirteenth '. It may excite a smile in the 
present age, to know that the French monarchs 
laid claim to the same supernatural power of 
curing the Scrophula, or king's evil, so long Ktog't 
arrogated and exercised by the English Princes, ** 
down to the last Princess of the Stuart line'in- 
clusive. The cure was performed in both coun- 
triesi by touching with the right hand. Par^ 
informs us that in 1 564, when Charles the Ninth, 
Aen scarcely fonrteeft years old, visited Bay- 
onne, Spaniards of condition repaired thither 
to receive the benefit of his touch. He tacitly ^ 
confesses or implies at the same time, its in- 
efBcacy, when he adds that he afterwards treated 
them according to the principles of art, and 
effected several cures ". Henry the Third seemi 

' Vflya^ de Uontaigner vel. L p. jt. 

1 Brant. voLii. Cip.Etnii.p.i8a. Tnd. de I'Hop. td. li. R*- 
chockMt p. 106. 
■■ <EDvm de F>r6i p.800. 

very 
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CHAP, very judiciously to have decHned exerting^ its 
_ " • ^ virtue on Epernon his favorite, who id i 584 
,j,4-_ was attacked with the disease so immediateljr 
>i89. subjected to his royal master's power and con- 
troul. The pretension seems, indeed, to have 
excited among men of liberality and eduoati<Hi, 
not less ridicule in the sixteenth, than it does 
in the nineteenth century. " 
o«atni Before we finally dismiss the period under 
^J^^'Zno. °"^ consideration, it may be proper to take a ge- 
fieral review of the great characteristic vices and- 
virtues by which it was marked; qualities which 
sti'ongly discriminate it, as a portion of time, 
either from the age of Francis the First which 
preceded it, or from that of Henry the Fourth 
and Louis the Thirteenth, by which it was follow- 
ChMyctcr- ed. Unhappily, the list of vices iocJudes many of 
itticvieefc the most deformed, or disgusting features of 
human nature; whereas the virtues may.be 
comprised in a narrow compass. In boUi, we 
trace the genius of the nation as it then ex- 
isted ; violent, intemperate, and carrying evea 
its laudable qualities to a c^i^urabte excess. 
imfnea- At thft head of the vices, may be placed the 
t*****' practice of mingling oaths and imprecations in 
ordinary discourse. It is well known that 
Francis the First, however dissolute he might 
be in his pleasures, yet carefully abstained from 
every species of profane language. His com- 
mon and peculiar attestation was, " Foi d'hon- 
nete homme," « on the word of a gentleman," 
which he piqued himself on preserving un- 

" Bnibeq. Letter, ij. 

sullied. 
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Bullied'; Nor does Henry the Second appear to chap. 
have deviated in this respect, from hia father's ^ ^' _ . ^ 
example. So different were the habits of J1574— 
Charles the Ninth, that all his ordinary conver- „ *^*^ 
. sation was mitigled with blasphemous and tnde- of chariM 
-cent oaths. Catherine of Medicis was, herself, *«!«"•«• 
■ the cause of it, by placing him under the tui- 
tion of Marshal Retz, a Florentine, who in- 
fused into his pupil the most odious principles, 
and encouraged him in the most vicious habits. 
** He taught the young monarch/' says De 
Thou, ** to swear, never to speak the truth, 
** and always to disguise his thoughts'"." Can nmrma- 
we wonder at -the pernicious eflfects of such a J^^ui^ 
depraved system of education i The custom of 
prttfane swearing, which was become uoivei'sal, 
excRed so little animadversion, that even chil- 
dren and peasants, as well as gentlemen and 
soldiers, permitted themselves an unbounded 
freedom of imprecation. "* 

It will scarcely be credited that ** legends of 
oaths," containing every mode and variation of 
blasphemy, were published, as if with a view 
to circulate and facilitate their use '. We find 
that the practice excited by its enormity, the 
attention of governmmt. Henry the Third 
himself was exempt from the reproach, if ws 
may believe Chivemy, who must have possessed 
means of knowing the fact': yet Sir Edward 

* Brant. toL i. Cap. Pno. p. atg. 
P De Thou, »d. Tii. p. 740. 

* La Noue prenucr Dbcoun, p. 6 and 7. Hiit. dei dernier* 
TronMea de Fn. Hv. u. p. 38. 

' Eaprit de la ligm, note, vol.ii. p. toj. 

* Ouvcmy, toL i. p. 14I. 

Stafford, 
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CHAP. St^brd* in his faDious dispatch to Queea Eli- 

. ^ zabeth, of ttie aifth of Febniary, isftS, e«- 

JJ74— pressly repmts the groat oaths which the Kiag 

j^'^' swore during bia diaoourae ', la his harangue 

attavpnof to the States at iBlob, pronouoced in the AMuiti 

.s°*f^- of December of the same lyear, he sfaroaglj io- 

^|!^^e Bisted 00 the necewity of prohibiting biaspbc- 

pr*c6^ mtes, under severe penalties ; and on the pio. 

pri^ty of punishing without disbinotion, allsoch 

.persotiflias should be guilty of the practice*, fie 

'WBs foltowed bfjr MontholoDj tbe keeper of the 

.•gals, in his .discourse -to the assembly;; who 

wArned.the nobility from provoking and flcaw- 

ing down the divine vengeance, by their execn- 

-ble custom of swearing on all occasion^ *. No 

and of tbe efiectual cxertiou appears however to have bemt 

Nmrrc >'l<>de for the reform of so generaJ and dugracm- 

ful a vice, which continued to (^aiaciet\2fe ^tlke 

nation. The King of Navarre, in his declu»- 

tion from Saumur, dated in April, 15^, warmly 

exhorts the Catholic clergy to interpose their 

efforts for checbing and suppressing it: but 

the admonitions of a Uugonot and an ex- 

.communicated Prince, were not, it must be 

owned, likely to awaken the zeal, or to stimo- 

late the fervor of the Romish ecclesiastics '. 

We may see in Srantome, what strange and 

eccentric imprecations were oommoa aiooDg 

military men, who generally aflfeeted one peco- 

liar to themselves ; making use of it as their 

'■Hwdwkk&atePapen, veLi. p.iji-^s64> 

" DeThoUfVoLx. p.373. ' Ibid. p.jB6> 

T OirML Hot. *d.L p'l?;. 

i^iecial 
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Apeoial form of attesting, or assuriDg any fact *. c H 4 E 
"We fiod in like manner, that the Norman kings .^1 ^ 
-who reigned in this country, and some of the ^574— 
early Angevin princes, swore " by the splendor '^^ 
of God, by the foot of God," and similar oaths. 

Never perhaps, was libertinism. and debauch Liber* 
carried to a greater height in modem ages, tinUni. 
than under Henry the Third. This vice, which 
had gradually augmented since the accession 
of Francis the First, attained to an enormous 
.pitch during the reign of his last descendant. 
Catherine of Hedtcis, destitute of sentiments j^^^ute 
of virtue, as well as of modesty, and consulting ccnductof 
only interest or ambition in all her steps ; did ^JJ^^I^ 
not hesitate Uiroughout Iier whole life, to sa- 
crifice the chastity and honor of her female at- 
-tendants, to the completion of her political 
objects. Every negotiation was facilitated, 
and every treaty was cemented by some vic- 
tim, selected from among the numerous and 
brilliant circle of ladies, who attended her 
wherever she moved. It was denominated the 
** Escadron volant*." — « The iropudicity of 
" tlie young women of the court in gene- 
" ral," says a contonporary writer, ** but pecu- 
** liarly, of the attendants of the Queen-mo> 
" ^er, is so notorious, that among all the 
" courtiers, not a testimony could be found in 
** their favour''." . Mademoiselle de Rouet, a 

' Bnnt. vol. i. Cap.Fnii. p.i04- 

* Erprit At b Ligue, vol. ii. p. i6j ind 166, aad p. 198. Trad- 
dt tito^mt, tal. ii. RaimthetrV-SS- 
** TMciadc* Miincrei) p.49( cited in the Conttmoa deSancjt 

maid 
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CHAP, tnteid of honor, who wa9 sacrificed to Anthony, 
VI- King of Navarre; and who attended him, 
J j^ though a married man, even to his last mo- 
ts'^- ments, as the Duchess of Portsmouth did 
Charles the Second ;-~Mademoiaelle de Limeuil, 
another young lady of the same class, distin- 
guished for her beauty; who by the express 
command of Catherine, having permitted- the 
criminal assiduities of Louis, Prince of Cond6, 
was brought, to bed in the Queen>dowager*s 
apartments ; -<- together with a long train of 
others, commemorated by Brantome and d'Au- 
bign^ leave no room to doubt of the dissolute 
depravity of the court. An example so per- 
nicious, did not fail to produce the worst 
effects on the morals of the capital, and of 
the nation. If we, wish to read the descrip- 
tion of the Court of France as it euated in 
1572, under Charles the Ninth, we may see 
it exhibited in the strongest language and 
L«terof colors, by the pen of the Queen of Navarre 
jMwd'Ai- herself, Jane d'Albret, in a letter addressed to 
,^'° *' her son, the Prince of Beam, who became soon 
afterwai'ds King on her demise, and finally 
ascended the French throne, as Henry the 
Fourth. It is dated fnMn Blois, where the 
court then resided, and merits to be universallj 
known. The duplicity, and treachery of the 
young King and his mother Catherine, are 
there exposed without disguise. We trace in 
every line, the apprehensions of a parent for 
her son, whose morals, she justly dreaded, 
might become corrupted by the contact with 
so dissolute a society; from which, not only re- 
ligiori. 
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ligioni. but decorum itself was banished. ** It c H a.p, 
M is notj" says she, " the men who solicit the ^^ 
f women here : the w^men corrupt and solicit tj^^— 
" the men."* ^ss?- 

■ Margaret of Valois, Qtieen of Henry the M»rg»ret 
Fourth, realized in her conduct, every thing' **"** 
related by Suetonius, or by Juvenal, of the Mes.^ 
Salinas and Faustinas of antiquity. The wives :. 

of Claudius, or of Marcus Aurelius, prover- 
bially infamous, could not exceed her in profli> 
gacy. Abandoned from her earliest years, to 
the most shameless libertinism', she rendered 
the court of Navarre, as she had -before done 
that of France, a - theatre of intrigue ;- not 
even hesitating to aid ber husband's amours, 
by every possible subserviency **. Scarcely had H«r pniai- 
she attained her twenty-first year, when she 5^" "^ 
succe^fully undertook, in concert with Henry,' choy. 
Duke of Guise, and his uncle the Cardinal 
of Lorrain, to shake the nuptial fidelity of 
Mary of Cl»'es, Princess of Cond^, who was 
conducted to the Duke of Anjou's bed, by 
Margaret herself*. Even to its latest period, 
her life continued to form a perpetual scene of 
sensuality and violation of decency ; in which 
she was imitated by the ladies of that voluptuous 
court, who blended licentiousness even with the 
most pious exercises or acts of devotion. ** The 
*^ Duchesses of Guise and of Nevers," says 
D'Aubign^, ^* had the portraits of their two 

* Lt Lab. nir Cul. voLL p.8$9— 601. 
, ' ViedeMarg. p.314. Vie d'Epemod, »oI, i. p.jC 
" ViedeM^. p.i»6. 

VOL. IT. F F ** lovers 
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CHAP." loreri, Roquemont, and the 'Baron de Famel* 

^^^1^ *• painted as on the crosi, ia their pra^er. 

tsi*— ** boobs, and ckwets. They, in a umtlar tnao- 

■i•^ ** Dcr, had the likenesses of their laiMj-esses 

** drawn under the character, and in the dress of 

** ihe Vii^." Soch aproftnaticHi of the moat 

sacred mysteries of religion, excites not mof« 

Dtpnnd unaaement, than it impresses with hiHTorl 

How loose was the «ducati(»i bestowed on 
young women of condition, and how licentious 
were the manners of the age, we nay see in the 
writiogs of L'Hopital. ** The first lesson of a 
** mother to her daugfatar," says that severe 
and virtuous magistrate, " is to instruct h^ 
" bow to distribute with 'gnxx, the edifice oi 
" her hair ; to spoil by art, the lustre of her 
** natural attractions} to adorn her head with 
** diamonds, and her bosom with a necklace of 
** gold. She next carries ber to the suppers t)£ 
* our prelates, so prolonged, and aa Uc^tious. 
•* The unfortunate girl is lost at her return V* 
It is impossible to peruse this descriptiMi, with- 
out recalling to our minds, the ptcture drawiK 
by Horace of the young women of quali^ ia 
Rome— 

* Motw doceri giitdet lonio* 
Matnn vvgoi ct finginir xtibm ; 
Jim tunc ct ioceikii aiaarta 
Dc tntero mtdititur ungm."' 

'• Brantome declares in the clearest and least am- 
biguous language, that there was hardly a 
young woman, married or single, who on her 
first arrival at court, did dot fall into the bands 

' OciAii.dt8n)C7,p.»j4. 7M;del'B«F< vAi.i4>inM,p.iiS. 

of 
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of the Cardinal of Lorrain, and waf not se- c H A p. 
duced by his presents. ** Few or none," says . "• 
he, « quitted the court with their honor'." „„_ 
What opinion must we entertain of the cour- ■**> 
tiere, when ecclesiastics occupying the highest 
dignities of the Komish church, could display 
such profligate examples ! 

Henry the Third, not content with exhibiting Encon^ 
in his own conduct, a model of the most de- * 



voured by precept and exhortation to encourage 5^ ""^ 
vice, while he rendered ridiculous all pretension 
to female chastity. Either destitute of inclina- 
tion or of ability to practise his own profli. 
gate maxims, he delighted in defaming and ex- 
posing the weaknesses *Ith which he became 
acquainted. « Never," says a contemporary 
writer, « did the court of our kings, in which 
•• formerly the French nobility learnt the exer- 
" ciae of virtue, overflow so much with every 
•• kind of disorder, luxury, and excess, as 
" under the reign of Henry the Third j pecu- 
<• liarly in the years 1586 and 1587. It may 
«' be said that every thing was then permitted, 
"' except to be virtuous '." The energy of the 
concluding expression, is not to be exceeded by 
the delineation of the Roman depravity among 
the Senatorial and Patrician classes, transmitted 
<P us byTacitus, as it existed under the sceptre 
of Tiberius. Brantomo did not hesitate to w.A.rf 
dedicate his wort, denominated, " The Lives Brviio™. 

' Bnjit. wl.'fi. Dunt* Gil. P.41S. 

' ««. to dm)i«i TtMb. (hfn. liv.ii. p.„ »,!,,>»» 
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CHAP. " of the Women of Gallantry of his own 

^^_J^_^ " Time.V to the Dyke of Aleason ; a produc- 

J574— tioD, which m iicealiousaess of sentiroeDt, laa- 

iiB> guage, and description, may rank with the 

worM, of the worst age '. It seems difficult to 

form an' idea of a more abandoned court, thaa 

that which he there depictures, and in which he 

had passed his whole life. ** I knew,** says he, 

" a Venetian painter, by name Bernardo, who 

** kept a shop at Paris : he has swom to me, that 

** within the space of a year, he had sold more 

" than fUty sets of Aretino, to ladies, married 

Dtpamtf " and unmarried^." When we refiectwhowas 

^^ the Aretino here mentioned by Braotome, and 

the work to which he alludes, we may conceive 

some idea of the profligacy of manners under 

the last prince of the house of Valois. 

The city of Arezzo in Tuscany, gave birth to 
two Aretinos. The former, named Leonardo^ 
distinguished by bis historical and literary ta- 
lents, flourished in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries; dyingatFlorencein i444,anudat the 
applauses and admiration of his cQuntrymcR* 
Peter The second Aretino, Peter, who lived more 
^'^^^ than a hundred years later, attained to a very 
different specie of celebrity. Like his contem- 
porary Paul Jovius, be found, means of laying 
under contribution, the greatest sovereigns of 
that period: however incredible it may seen^ 
the fact i» incontestable, that Charles the 
Fifth and Francis the First, contended for the 
panegyrics of Peter Aretino. They even ap- 

' Bramt. vol. L Dsinet G«L XMiuUion. 
^ SnM. ToL i. p. te. 

peased. 
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peased, or mollified him, by presents and dis- c H.A P. 
tinctions, which did not always prove effectual ^_ ^ , _ ^ 
in restraining the virulence of his censures or 1574—' 
"invectives. Net content, however, with siich ^-J*'' 
testimonies to the superiority, of' hifl genius, he 
converted his abilitieti to the most abandoned 
purposes, by composing ** Sonnets" for the six- 
teen postures or attitudes of the humftn body, 
engraved by Mark Antonio of Bologna, in 
1525, after the ori^uai designs of Julio Ro^ 
raano, the pnpil of Rapliael. No language caH 
sufficiently reprobate, or consign to adequate 
execration, these infamous productions of tur- if,H„«of 
pittide and debauch, calculated to corrupt the lui conpo- 
senses and the heart. At the end of near three ■*"'™*" 
centuries, the postures of Aretino are besoms 
proverbial, and perpetuate the infamy of his 
. name ; which receives an atigmentattoa when 
we know that with the same pen which com- 
posed the "Sonnets," he wrote "the Lifcof the 
-Virgin Mary, and of St. Catherine of Sienna.'* 
Brantome, after commemorating the fact re- 
lative to Bernardo, the Venetian painter, asserts 
in another place, that women of beauty were 
commonly sent by their husbands, to solicit the 
judges in all causes of moment; adding that it 
was notorious, how much the decrees pro- 
nounced, or sentences issued in the courts of 
criminal aod civil law, were affected by the 
compliances of female suitors '. La Noue and 
Le Laboureur confirm in the fullest manner, aU 
the assertions of Brantome. " ' 

* Bnnt. *dL L DamM Gal. p. 114 aod atj. 

" L> None, p. I4-~j6. t« Lab. rarCast. To1>ii. p. ioa> 

rwi In 
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CHAP. In the mofe select . or private pleafiures of 
^^_ ^ _ ^ thmt age and court, decency itself was wtth- 
ij,4. drawn from the society. We find the King 
-J '* ': giving an entertaiomeDt to his brother, the 
mem md IHike of AlensoD, in 1577, at the castle of Flea- 
Jfn^jj"*'' siz les Tours. The company was numerous, 
^^ and all the guests of both sezea were bibfted 
in green ; probably as intioiatiDg that they had 
banished or suspended the controul of reason. 
It is hardly credible that the ladies who assisted 
it it, were dressed in men's cTotbes, halfnaked, 
having their hair loose and fioating on their 
backs, as it was then commonly worn by brides. 
Habited in this disorderly attire, they served at 
table, and brought up the dishes. It appears 
tfiat the Queen-mother herself, though then 
Bear sixty yean of 'age, was not asfaamed to 
assist, and to preside at so indecent a banquet", 
worthy only of' Sardanapalus. The amours 4»f 
Henry became the opprobium of mankind, and 
were supposed to be of a nature, which, how- 
ever they may plead the sanction of Greek 
or of Roman antiquity, of Anacreon, or of 
Horace, the purity and dignity of history can- 
Mfa&nt not mention without contamination. His Mi- 
^_J^ nions subjected him to the cratumel/ and 
abhorrence of his own sattjects. They ware 
young men, whose dress and muiners par- 
took more of a ftmioine, than of a manly 
beauty. An author of that period, descHfaiBg 
them as they commonly appeared i* 1 57«, says, 
** that they wore their hair long, ftiazed' to « 
^ great degree, and turning up over their little 

" L'Eudle, p. ai. 

II " velvet 
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** velvet boantfts, precisely like women °." e ut i, ft 
Allusions to the apprebeoded nature of hw •,_TUmj 
attachment towards them, were made in all the 15M—. 
satirical verses or Epigrams of the time. a,'t^ 

We find in D'Aubign^* who, though a Hur 
gonot, is a writer of veracity, and who had 
access to the highest information ;. that th« 
King contracted a marriage with Quebis, and Vkm, 
afterwards with another of bis ouniona. The 
contract of this abominable union was even 
signed by Henry, in his own blood; and the 
Marquis D'O, Superintendant of the fiaaacct, 
witnessed it in the same mannn, bavii^ opened 
one of his veins for the purpose. After the 
death of Maugiron, the King lavished marks of 
fondness and affection on his cor[we, which are 
not to be reflected on without astonishtneet, 
nor related without debasing the dignity of 
the human species, and staining the Ei^Iidi 
language. We repeat, Uiat it is only in the 
effeminate and SMnstrous vicee of the Syrian 
Heliogabalus, or in those imputed to Tiberius 
while at Caprcjea, we can find any parallel to the 
conduct of Henry the Third. The turpitudes ■«! nn>r 
and debaucheries of Caligula, Nero, and Conw '"^ 
modus, whatever horror they excite, had in 
^em at least the stamp of manhood, James the 
First has incurred imputations, somewhat allied 
to the accusations preferred against the French 
Prince. But there aeems to have been more of 
culpable weakness, than of criminality, in the 
male predilections of the Scottish King. Hemry 

* Hem. poor «er. k llStt. dcFn. p. 7a> 
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CHAP, scarcely affected to draw any veil before bis 
^ ^ enormities. The younger part of the members 
ij)^- who were deputed -to' the States-general, con^ 
^J^J" voked at Blois in 1588, complained publickly in 
^'^' their letters to. the provinces by whom the/ 
were delegated, that attempts were not ooly 
made to corrupt their principles, and to gain 
their suflrages, but to subject them to the plea- 
sures of their sovereign. •" 
mttaM^ By a refinement in vice and impiety, which 
tianfc we contemplate with amazement, he made 
even the exercises of devotion subaervieut to 
his detestable gratifications. The most skilful 
artists were - employed in adorning his Missald 
and prayer.books, with the portraits of his 
MinioDs, habited in the monastic dress of St. 
Francis, or of St. Jerome. We can scarcely 
believe, if it was not asserted by conlemporary 
writers of the best authority, that several of 
the most favoured, M'ere represetited on the 
- cross, with the attributes of our Saviour ; while 
others were depictured and dressed in tiie cha- 
racter of the Virgin Mary '. As if to render 
this monument of impious sensuality still more 
singular, it was consecrated to vengeance, as- 
well as to pleasure. At the end of the prayers^ 
were similar portraits of various individuals who 
bad rejected and disdained his solicitations* 
Among them stood peculiarly distinguished 
the head of Francis de Chatillon, son to the 
great Admiral Coligni, with bis sleeves turned 
up, in order to display his arms. Round it, w^ 

P CoBfes*.de3*ncy,p.3oi, saa,uidp.ii9, , 
4 D'Aulngn& HuU^ Gen. vd-iiL p. 36s. ConAn. de Siacf 
p. >I3( m, and p. a«3— aa5» *aip.i34iaAp. ajt. 

placed 
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pUced this ioscriptioD : ** Nod per ^mor, mi c a a E 
** per veodetta '." It is difficolt to conceive, . '^ 
or to convey an idea of greater depravity j nor 1^74™ 
can' we wonder at the indignation and con- »J8»- 
tempt which such a conduct excited, not only 
in the court, but throughout the country. 

Tavannes does not hesitate to aay, tiiat the Onkrof 
institution of the order of the Holy Ghost in '^i^ 
'579) ^as only designed to commemorate the 
amours of the King with his two Minions, 
Quelus and Maugiron, who had been recently 
killed in a duel: adding, that he cel^rated by 
that act their funeral games, in imitation of the 
dassical precedents of Alexander, and of Hi^ 
driao, who had thus immortalized their favo- 
rites^ EphestioD and Antinous '. It is true that 
Tavannes mentions this extraordinary fact, as 
being, possibly, only acalumny : but he allom 
that Henry the Fourth altered the cyphers and 
devices worn by the knights, which implies th« 
truth of the report*. The order of ths Garter^ 
near two centuries and a half anterior in point 
of time, to that of the Hohf Qhost ; whether it 
derived its title, as we commonly suppose, Smm 
an article of female dress which Edward picked 
up, or from any other cause, reposes on galtat- 
tiy and chivalry as its legitimate foundations^ ' 

Public honor and principle did not survive Cmnp. 
the extinction of private virtue and mmnlityi ^^ 
Corruption finding its way into the hi^est de- 
partments, every thing became venal. Un- 

' ConfcM. d* SuKfi p. 104. 

■ TavuDM) prtjy. ' 

■ LeLd),rarCa«.nLiii. i>.4i* 
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CHAP. d«r Henry tii« Second, the CoBstable Maa^ 
y^ merency did nctt blmh to accept from the 
tsi*- CouQt de ChatetuibfiftDt* the estate and castle 
>5<9> of that name in Bretagne, as a recomp^ice fbr 
tbc^order oi SUMkhaeU obtained through bis 
interest ". But, though he unquestionably for- 
got his own dimity in so mercenarj a trans- 
BCttoo, be would have been incapable of beiray- 
Emqiin ii^ hi* oust«r to his foreign enemies. After 
<ftkcw ^Ijj^ accession of Charles the Ninth, nrinirten 
eccupytDg the first empb^ments of state, were 
' found base enou^ to sell their soveretgn and 
their country to Spain. In 1565, when Philip 
the Second meditated his detestable prefect of 
aaixing and delivering. Aver Jane d'AJhrct, 
QueeB of Navarre, togc&er with her two diik 
dren^ to.the Incptiaition ; intelligence a£tbc de- 
sign was privately commnnicated la ^ ^lencli 
pourt, by Elizabeth, Qu«en of Spain, sister to 
Hidrtm, CbaricB. Hie Spaniah officer, specially charged 
1^^ with, dispatdies, containing not only tba parti- 
culars of that most atiodous des^, but, of tfae 
inachinatioot nt Philip ji^ainA the repcae of 
the .French monaixfay, miglit ba.ve been easdy 
■pfHra|itnded on Ins laad to Paris, or on bis r»^ 
tea. back ta Madrid : but the King of Spain 
bad already faond means to corrupt, ntd to 
puicbase some of the most oenfidcatial aerrtnts 
,. of hia farother^iV'Uiw, wfao averted the bWi^ 
and pc Miit tad the coerier, unmolested, to pe^ 
L'Avbe- ^''"" ^'* journey. L'Anbespifie, first secratey 
qwe. of state, had become Iliilip's pensioner; and so 
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notorious was his corrupticm, that tb« CoDrtaUe c H A v, 
Montmorency DO sooner kaew of L*AuabesptB**s ^ V\. 
having been acquainted with the transactioa by tgi^— 
Catherine of Medtcis, than instant]/ predicting >j*^ 
the consequence, he foretold that the courier 
would be allowed to quit Paris without injuiy 
or impediment. ' 

During the reign of HeDi7 the Third, it was vaieror. 
not doubted that Castilian gold penvded even 
ihe inmost recesses of the cabinet. In 1587, 
the Duke of Epernon reproached ViU«r(^, then 
secretary of state, in presence of the Kii^; bin- 
self, with betraying to '* the League" and tD 
Philip the Second, eveiy secret of importance, 
So rude an insult was supposed to have he&k 
committed with the royal partidpatiMi and 
concurrence. Epernon accused htm of receir- 
ing a pension of doable Pistoles . from the 
^nmish court'. It is however certain that 
ViUanr^, in bis** Memoirs," while he avows tiie 
corruption of the age and of the ministry, 
justifies himself in a satiafiKtory manner, £rom 
having taken foreign money, or accepted any 
pecuniary bribe '. The treas<Hiable eorr» -j^ 
ipondence and connexion carried on betweea Onu*. 
the Guises, as heads of ** the League," and ^^^^ 
the King of Spain, was so ludiaguiied, that wkkPhi^ 
flciroely even a veil was drawn over the trans' **3»*^ 
action. We may judge of what nature, and 
how. Hiomeotous, were the services striated 
te Im rendered on die part of the princes of 

* TQkroyt Heoumi, voL ii. p, jfi ud fj. 
' HNMarta pour kt. ■ lllitt. de Fra. p> SlS. 

Lorrain, 
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CHAP. Lorrain, by the magnitude of the sums which 
^- they received from Philip. Aftw the assassr- 
,j,4_ pation of the Duke at Blois, in ij88, it was 
ijgy. ascertained that he carried on a regular inter- 
course both with Spain and Savoy. The aggre- 
gate amount of the money transmitted liim by 
the former power, during ten years subsequent 
to the death of Don John of Austria, did not fall 
much short of two hundred thousand pounds*. 
It must be owned that Philip paid dear for the 
alliance and friendship of the Guises ; but in re- 
turn, they convulsed the state, and had nearly 
Tut nin» overturned the French monarchy. The remtt* 
^P^J^ tancea which they received from Madrid-, en^ 
Prince. bled them to shake the 6delity of many of the 
r<^ral governors. VUlars, to whom the impor- 
tant maritime post oi Havre-de-Gi'ace had been 
entrusted, sold the - place, tagether >»nth him^ 
self, in 1588, to " the League,*' for fifteen 
thousand crowns'*. Uis conduct, however base, 
was by no meant singalar. 
ComptiM It is curious to observe, that the same arts of 
'Z^^ venality or corruption which so strongly ope- 
rated in the French coart, even among the mi- 
aisters of state } were practised by Charles the 
Ninth and his successor, with similar industi^j 
if not with similar success, in other kingdoms. 
We cannot doubt, from a perusal of the original 
letters still existing of tlurae two monarchs, ad* 
dressed to the embassador of France in Eng- 
Sngiud. IftDd, that they dispensed continqal Ui^^esses 
and pensions, to persons occupying the highest 

■ DeHioti, T0I.X. p.480. VUleroy, Hem. vol iil p. Iij- 
" DariU, p. 676. 
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public situattoQS about Dlizabetb. The great chap. 
object of both prtnoes, was to effect the maa- ^^ 
riage of the Duke of AlensoQ, their youngest jsn— 
bro.ther, -. with tbe English ^leeu. In orcjer' to 'i*9* 
copftpass it, neither promiaes, engagemeots, nor 
presents were spared ; but* the two former werei 
i]aorelibera]lybest(Nmd.tbaD the latter. Lniliea 
who, it was supposed, could facilitate or acce- 
lerate the proposed match, found reason to be 
satisfied with the liberality and attention of the 
Queen-dowager. Catherine of Medicia, writing jitter of 
on tbe 39th of April, 1573, to the embawador at Catherine 
liOndoD, says ; 'f I shall cause to be presented 
*' to Uie Steur-de WAlungham, . as he passes 
** through Paris, on bis return home, two {ueces 
'* of fine black silk cloth for hia wife, and two 
'' others. in colors, with gold and silver.inter- 
** mixed, for her daughter ; in order to gratify 
*' him as much as possible, on account of the 
" bgpe that I hAve in his promises, to do all 
** in his power towards, accomplishing the said 
" marriage'." Sir Francis Walsingham was at 
that timi9 gpipg over to England, from his em- 
bassy in France. That Dudley, Earl of Lei< 
cester, should accept of pensions or gratificar 
tions from a, ft^ejlgn prince, ought not to ex- 
cite surprize. . His rapacity, want of principle, 
and other vices, justify the imputation. But, t^^dBuiv- 
that the Lord-treasurer Burleigh condescended i^gh. 
to receive the gold of Charles the Nintli, and ^ 
to bargain for the surrender of his royal mis- 
tress to the Duke of Alenson, is more difficult 

' ht Lab. nir Cait vol. ur. p. 330. 
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c H A P. tft k^ere, uoleai on irrceiitiUB eridcnce. If 
^ h o— v wr, the dispatches of the King of Frano^ 
^,^" aad of h«»«*h«r, dated « the iStii of Jmaarf, 
ijH" " 1574," J» "ot •bsolutely prove thn hfA, it 
BHUt at leait bt owned ^at the^ afford Btroog 
peemiiBptions of its exiatt nee *'. We Sod the 
Ev^of Eari of Leicester, lour yean aflervanls, in 
Ukettcr. ^^g^ ex|Hr«Hiog his diacontent to the Viench 
embassadw, at the noiK^wrfonnance 'of the 
pecuniary promisesi whidi had been oude to 
him on the part of Heniy 4ie ThtitL T^at 
Frince, vhile he ron^wa his aawnmcM othwng 
bberal in future, rdies mi the Eaifs heA elter- 
tions to cultivate the friendship eaiatrng be- 
tvacn the Queen and himaei£ ' 
irr^on, It Cannot form matter of voadar, rtiat io a 
*^^* period so corrupt and diaioJiite, religion was 
^ overborne by the torreot of immorality. True 

pi^y could not exist in so contagious an atmos- 
phere. Infidelity, impiety, even athosm, be^ 
came characteristics t^ the Batioo, and made a 
gcoeralprogreBsamoDgevaiy zankof men. The 
loog cootinuanee of the civU wars, bad tended 
to render the two parti» equalty indI£E^etit to 
that very cause which origin^ty produced the 
9nta»~ conflict ^ Such was the open contempt mani- 
tiMM. G«fn. fetted by the Catholic troops of the Duke c^ 
tfaToii^ Mayenne, for the ordinances of the Romish 
lie wMierr. faith, that in 1589, they not only transgressed 
against one of its most peremptory injunctions, 

d L« Lab. Mr CaU. vol, iii. p. $13. 

" Ibid. p-J5t> 

^ LaNoue,p.;— 7. Hi«. dtider. Troiilj, iefa. p.j». 
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hy eatii^ flesh puUkly during Lent ; but, they chap. 
added to it mockery and pn^uution. Bj me- , , ^-^ _ f 
maces of deatk, they compelled the priests to ik4— 
baptize sbeep* pigs, aod other enimals ; calling *^*^ 
l^em by the names of various kinds of fish. 
Xhe Doke of Mayenne was obliged to tole- 
rate these enormities, which strMigly prove the 
- univerBal' dusolution -of manners'. We may 
~ <^ose the list of vices, by mentioning one of a 
nature more immediately destructive than any 
hitherto enumerated, but whicfa has been already' 
described in its e&cts. The unlimited scope EzercMcof 
and exercise of vengeance desolated private "^.l^^ 
life ; armed individuals against each other ; 
produced assassinations, duds, aad murders ; 
converting the kingd<Hn into a vast cfaamel 
house. 

The characteriatic virtues of the period were vntuw of 
few; and far from dispelling, they scarcely ^p*™* 
illuminate the darkness. Some illustrious ex- 
amples of in6exible integrity, of loyalty, pub- 
lic virtue, and even of a magnanimous dere- 
liction or contempt of private interest, when 
opposed to the general welfiire, may indeed 
be produced. The naoKs of Olivier, and of 
L'Hopital, successively Chancelbrs of France; 
of Cbrist^er De Thou, first President of 
the Parliameat of Paris ; those of Francis of 
Montaiwency, ofMar^iat d'Aumont,of Saocy, 
of Souvr£, and of several others, might diffiise 
lustre over the worst age : but such are to be 

' Mem. pour «r. I llUit. de Fr. p.!iS3>nda8]> 
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CHAP, found uDder DomitiaD, or under Commodu«^ 
^^ ^J ^ and can only be considered as shining excep- 
is74~ tions to the national character. It is with-diS- 
's>9- culty, that among a people so corrupt, we dis- 
cover some amiable or elevated qualities allied 
to virtue, challenging our esteem or admi- 
ration. The same impartiality which stigma- 
tizes vice and crime, demands the commemo- 
ration of whatever is laudable or generous. 
Even the shadow may be pourtrayed, if we 
cannot grasp the substance ; and it is pleasing, 
after the survey of so depraved a time, to con- 
sider man under a less disgusting form. 
FUiii pitty Parental authority, and filial respect, seem to 
enee!*^ h«ve survived the extinction of general pbi- 
lantbropy or morality, and to have been held in 
the highest honor, even by those who did not 
affect a regard for any other species of teputao 
BxunpiM tion. Francis of Montmorency, eldest .son to 
the Constable of that name, long after he ha4 
attained to manhood, when married to the 
natural daughter of Henry the Second ; yet 
addresses his father with a humility and reve- 
rence, whicTi recals the idea of the primitive, 
Hvgaret patriarchal ages of the world ^. Margaret of 
ofVaioii. Vaiois herself, though one of Uie most dis- 
solute women who ever disgraced her sex ; yet 
far from being d^cient on this pojiot, appears 
to have scrupulously fulfilled her filial dutieis. 
We may see in her own ^' Memoirs," witiiwhat 
implicit deference she receives and obeys the 
orders of her mother, even after she became 

" Hanute. de Bethune, N" 8673, cited in the Trafl. 6t I'Hop. 
*«Lh. Reclmdiett p toj. 

Queen 
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Qoeen of Navarre, ami seemed to be by that chap. 
circumstance, emancipated in a great measure ^_J"^ 
from a state of subjection. Claudia, Duchess of 1J74— 
Lorrain, her elder sister, expresses similar sen- iJ<»> 
timents towards Catherine of Medicis, who on 
her part uses the most authoritative language, 
and is obeyed in silence, without a murmur'. 
** I have always preserved," says Margaret, in 
another part of her *• Memoirs," ** that respect 
*' towards the Queen my mother, that when- 
*' ever I hare been with her, whether carried 
** or single, I never went to any place, withoufr 
*' having asked her leave, and obtained her 
** permission "." We trace in all the writings 
of Sully, Chiverny, Tavannes, and D^Aubign^, 
the same humility displayed on one side, toge- 
ther with the same exertitHi of parental autho- 
rity on the other part. 

Courage, which is not improperly defined to Courage, 
be rather a happy quality than a virtue, has »^ «'°- 
been found in every period, and among every deaX. 
people. It has, notwithstanding, from the ef' 
fects of natural, political, or moral causes, been 
heightened or depressed ; and we do not consi- 
der the degenerate Romans under Constantine 
or Justinian, as equal to the legions who sub- 
jected Macedonia, Carthage, and Gaul. The 
spirit of chivalry raised and sublimed the valor 
of the Gothic nations, who overran Eun^e in 
the middle ages. Under the last princes of c 
Valois, continued scenes of slaughter and civil '^ 
war, by producing a familiarity with death, bad 

' Hnnaim de Hir|Dcrite, » VviM, lA/8> p. I^ wd p. 36. 
' Ibid. p.j4. ' 
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c H Af. bereaved it of Uie terrors which accompany the 
" , last act of life. Men became accustomed to 
contemplate it under every form, and to regard 
it as continually imminent or probable. Loofc- 
ing 00 it with a steady eye, they awaited it 
with a sort of suUen intrepidity^ whether oa 
the Bcafibld, in a dungeon, or in a field o£ 
battle. The same characteristic apathy and in- 
'difference was displayed during the reign of the 
Guiliotinef when every day witnessed execu- 
tions, under Robespierre. Education, habit, 
. and enthusiasm, all conspiring to steel the mind 
during the period under our review, produced 
a disregard of peril and dissolution. 
D'A^' D'Aubign£ tells us, that in the year 1560, 
Usii£- when he was scarcely nine years old, his father 
carried him to I^ris. On their way through 
Amboise, they beheld the heads of the Hu- 
gonots, who had been recently executed for ihe 
cons{Hracy against the Guises under Francis 
the Second, planted upon poles; Ae features of 
many among whom, were still easy to be recqg- 
Dized. ** At so lamentable a sight, my father," 
Bays he, ** being deeply moved, his agitation 
** became visible on his countenance. When 
** we had left the town, iie laid bis band upon 
** my head J and addressing me, said. My child, 
** thou must not spare thy head after mine, to 
*' avenge those honorable chiefi whose remains 
" thou faast just seen ; and if thou spare thy. 
" sel^ thou abalt have my malediction ".*' We 
may naturally concave bow strong must have 
been the e^t on a young and sensible mind, 

■ CAbI). Hcm^rei, 11.4 >nd ti- 
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